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PREFACE. 



L GREAT number of biogi-aphies of Dante liave 
!en written. In Italy, tlie most ancient of all, 
is the "weU-known work of Boccaccio, and the most 
modern, the life written by Count Balbo. They 
both are generally considered as the best autho- 
rities on the subject. The latter, published in 
1831), has a well established fame for its excel- 
lence, despite its dearth of historical information. 
Its accompUshed and patriotic author did not 
draw in sufficient abundance from the narratives 
of Dino Compagni and Villani, the cotemporaries 
of Dante, nor from the archives, which have since 
been ransacked by others. As to the numberless 
biographical sketches of the poet, annexed to the 
innumerable editions and translations of the 
poem, they are all more or less incomplete and 
inacciu^te. 

But of late years especially, many researches 
have been made, and new documents have 
I the life and works of Daxile. ^ 



a great number of enthusiastic Italian students of 
the Florentine poet, A. W. Schlegel, Ozanam,— 
Fauriel, Witte, Philalethes (the King of Saxony), 
have thrown a purer light on several portions of 
both. Our residence in Italy has enabled ua to 
consult original documents — to listen to the 
traditions of the people, — and study on the monu- 
ments, in the cities, aa well as the rural scenes, 
the traits of the national character immortalised 
by the poet. Witte, PeUi, Picci, Roncioni, have 
fiimished us with many details of surpassing 
interest, some of which are novel, and others — 
the reality of which had long been doubted — 
are corroborated by their investigations. Our 
more especial obligations to the most recent 
students of Dante, are self-apparent in the 
following pages. We have not hesitated to 
prefer usefiil compilation to worthless originality, 
as it will be seen, when we have found noble and 
valuable truths, admirable thoughts stated by 
others. Finally, we have collected all our 
reminiscences and notes of many years, and have 
endeavoured to give a faithful account of the 
adventures, labours, sufferings, and of the influ- 
ence, of that lofty, unearthly figure, of Dante 
Alighieri — wh'ose extraordinary nature was to 



Tdealize every thing, — ^who, although the i 



of his terrible hiferno, and, endowed with a soul 
of adamant, nevertheless, evinced a heart- 
breaking sensibility, in his love for his fathiirland, 
and In his pure everlasting passion for his Bea- 
trice, — a passion, that appears like a lovely 
flower fallen from Heaven, in the midst of the 
bloody ruins of medlEeval Italy. 

The life and genius of Dante, are intimately 
interwoven with the history and manners of his 
native city. Love and politics especially, have / 
iuspired the Divina Commedla. Both burnt (| 
intensely in the soul of the poet, and Florence 
beheld their development : she was the scene of ' i 
their harrowing vicissitudes. The name of 
Florence, moreover, cannot fail to awake dreams 
of glory, nationalfelicity and human perfectibility. 
That fair city has been the cradle of the civiliza- 
tion, now so flourishing among the western 
nations; she must ever remain a source of inspi- 
ration, as well as a model for the formation of 
judgment, to all those whose ideas and sentiments 
love to dwell on imposing images, on noble deeds, 
and a sublime poetry. Whoever has studied the 
history of Florence, and the poem of her great 
bard, should visit that glorious city, akiTted toxwA 



with her lovely green hills,— gaze on her soil, so 
often bathed with the blood of her citizens, 
embellished by the genius of her artists, immor- 
talised by the song of Alighieri. Every cultivated 
mind must experience pure, ennobling emotions 
on beholding that nook of Europe, where the 
remnants of science, arts, and of ancient philo- 
sophy, were saved from destruction. 

But, on the other hand, if the remembrance of 
the great days of mediaeval. Italy, engender 
throbings of admiration, the spectacle of the 
prostrate state of modem Italy, cannot fail to 
cast a deep gloom over the heart of every lover of 
justice. A celebrated diplomatist of our time, 
Mr, de Mettemich, seemed to have believed that 
every spark of vitality had fled from the unfor- 
tunate victim. " L'ltalie," he once said, " n'est 
qu'une expression geographique." The history of 
Italy, however, is a permanent refutation of the 
Austrian fallacy. The Italians form a nation. 
They have often proved it ; and, as observed by- 
Burke, a nation is a moral essence, not a geogra- 
phical description. 

It is an irrefragable truth that, since the fall of 
the Roman empire, one same race or family, has 
^^Town and developed itself, at the south of the 



' Alpine chain. Tliat race has ever and faithfully 
exhibited the same identical characteristics, 
despite the most eventful vicissitudes, and an 
extraordinary variety of forms of government. 
It has preserved the same faith, the same lan- 
guage, and created a magnificent realm of Htera- 
tiire and art. It is no less an irrefragable truth, 
that Italy has never ceased to appreciate the 
fundamental elements of her nationahty, viz ; — 
unity and liberty ; and that, in the pxirsuit of 
both, she haa displayed — although unsuccessfully, 
an energetic perseverance, worthy of a better 
fate. It is a matter of wonder, that, weighed 
down under such a combination of unprincipled 
and material powers, her efforts, to shake off the 
loathsome dust of despotism, can have been so 
numerous, so pure, and so heroic. It is well known 
by aU — even by those who will not confess it, and 
who are the instruments of despotism — it is well 
known — that thraldom stifles all the noblest 
sentiments in their very germ, and that national 
virtues and public spirit can neither grow nor 
flourish on a land where fi'eedora does not breathe. 
The Itahans are endowed with pecuhar per- 
sonal traits of superioiity : they are eminently 
sodable, fiunk, intelligent, — with a flexi\yiiX.'j cS. 
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intelligence, and a gentleness in their manners, 
Common to all classes; they are gifted with an 
imagination that haa left, in their hands the 
sceptre of the fine arts. Dugald Stewart con- 
siders that, in Italy, more than any other comer 
of the learned world, is to be found the rare balance 
of imagination and of the reaaoning powers, 
in which the perfection of the human intellect 
is allowed to consist. Finally, the germs of great 
things are still living in the modem Italians. 
Venice with her Manin — Venice, whose heroism 
in 1 849, called forth the enthnsiastic intercession 
of the late lamented Archbishop of Paris — Pied- 
mont, with its high-minded sovereign, at this very 
— are a magnificent, heart-stirring protesta- 
tion against the calumniators of Italy ; they are the 
noble heralds of the futurity of the Peninsula. 

No doubt we do at times heboid events which 
seem to retrograde the civilLaation of ages ; but 
the spirit of justice and truth defies destruction ; 
it never can he drowned by any storms or by 
any waves. No doubt degrading principles and 
despicable men seem to triumph in every political 
struggle ; and society often seems to be delivered 
over fi-om the hands of one set of criminals into 
those of another set of criminals, often woj 
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Nevertheless, it does not justify despondency. 
There is one eternal cause, great and beneficent, 
towards wliich tend, irresistibly, all human move- 
ments, during ages and ages. The enlightened 
world is fully aware, we believe, that evil agen- 
cies, the efforts of ail the evil passions, revolu- 
tions in opinions, that all, are but atomic obstacles 
drowned in the great progressive stream. No- 
thing beautiful and good perishes in this world ; 
neither liberty, poetry, virtue, nor justice. And 
■when a passing cloud ever and anon renders 
them invisible to the human eye, when they are 
momentarily ecHpsed, and faithless mortals are 
thus encouraged in the belief that they have 
perished ; they soon after, are beheld again, 
re-kindled and bright, as if they were as immor- 
tal as the human souls which they ennoble. 

The great Morentine poet is, perhaps, more 
than is thought o^ a hnk of unity, a bond 
between the hearts of the Italians, from the 
lamentably prostrate Venice down to the strait 
of Messina. Dante was the prophet of the reign 
of God on earth, namely, of such a system which 
God has prescribed. The middle ages wereij, 
yearning for it ; but in vain. In vain floods ' 
of blood and tears have been shed in t\ie aea,TcV 



of it. Dante has shewn in burning types the 
iniquities and turpitudes of modem societies ; 
the more so, a& he was animated by a pm-e, 
earnest faith in the goodness of man. He has 
been the greatest asserter of liberty, the moat 
illustrious defender of truth ; and, we believe, 
that ids spirit wUl animate all the sons of the 
feir Peninsula ia their future united efforts to 
bamsh the foreign oppressors, and trample under 
foot the chains of despotism. It is true that all 
the partisans of absolutism, all the enemies of 
liberty and of social progress, are incessantly 
vociferating that order is reigning in Italy. 
Most certainly ; but that order is execrable. It 
IB a state of leaden langour. It is the order 
thus defined by the poet — 
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Fonnalion of modern eoeioties after the northern invnsions. — Renai»- 
UnoB ID Itidy.— Feudflliain. — Character of Feudaliaiii in Italy. — 
ClliniH of the Gfnnanic Emjierora. — PiBition of tliu Popes. — Gregory 
Vn.— His struggle with Benry IV.— Cominencenipnta of the ItaUan 
Hepobiics — The Consuls. — Diaorganized stateiif Ilaly. — The Lomhard 
leuneand Frederic I.— Govermuent of tho Ilcpublics. — The Podesta. 
—Origin (if the Guelfs and GhibeUins.^ChanfCoa in their aiKniflcation. 
— Disaendooe in Italy. — Policy of the PDntiffH.-^The Emperor of 
GeraiBny, Frederic II. — Charles d'Anjoo. — Duties of tha Podeata. — 
The rivil aud military organization of the Bepublica. — Singular 
Ciutonu and Instttutinna. — Ctiivalroua nianniirs. — The Cirroccio — 
Ascendftncy of thepoptUar party. — State of riorence— Her government. 
— Internal diyiaionB of the Republic. — Her greatness in the thirteenth 
wntory. — Florence and Athena,, — State of parties. — Chivalronn spirit 
of the Florentines.— Sttmpluaiy Laws.— CJovemment of 1250.— Tho 
Mamtinhl!.*, — Aacendancy of the Guelfs in 12117. — Battle of Monte 
Aporti. — Constitutiun of 12H2. — Its character. — Organization of the 
Rcpablic. — Greatness and pmaperity ol' Florence and of Italy. — 
Ciril war in 129B.— Victory of Giano della Bella,— ChangGB in the 
Constitution vhich affect Danlc, 

The societies which emerged from the ruins that 
covered Europe after the invasions of the barba- 
rians, proceeded but slowly m their formation, in 
consequence of the obstacles and resistances that 
impeded their progress in every direction, Tim 
progress is still continuing, and its prospective 
movements are the hope aud consolation o\' ovw 
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age. Those new societies were the result of a 
spontaneoua action, arising from the immutable 
laws that regulate humanity, and from those laws 
inherent inhuman nature; their progressive move- 
ments, although tardy, were the consequences 
of the principles of Christianity, blended with 
the modified and limited revival of many portions 
of the ancient civilization. In this general move- 
ment — in the phases of these vivifying evolu- 
tions, — Italy was in advance of the other nations. 
The Renaissance of Italy commences with the 
reign of Frederick II, in the south and with the 
Lombard league in the north. The first seeds of 
liberty date from those periods, and their growth 
wHL never be stifled. Ideas inherent in human 
dignity cannot be destroyed by material force. 
In the midst of this great period of the history 
of Italy — so pregnant with vitahty and energy, 
and, ior that very reason agitated by violent 
commotions — stands the grand figure of Dante. 
He appeared when war was raging in the whole 
Peninsula— between feudalism and the spirit of 
freedom fermenting in the bosom of the popu- 
lations — between rival repubhes, and between 
hostile parties in each republic. In this sangui- 
naiy chaos, the populations of Italy were animated 
by an ardent and wondrous faith in a better 
future ; hence their heroism, unceasing sacrifices 
and perseverance, despite the atrocity of their 
Bufferings and the calamities they xinderwent ; 
Buch are the great days of Hope, when whole popu- 
lations are instinctively attracted towards some- 
thing great and unknown. Such hopefril times 
of instmctive activity are the great immortal 
e/iochs in the history of Humanity. What remains 
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of them, becomes age after age, the object of the 
study, of the admiration, and of the curiosity of 
enlightened generations. Among the monuments 
of those immortal epochs, none are greater than 
the Divina Commedia, a magnificent bridge or 
portico, between the past and the future, and, if 
the poem reflects the inmost nature, the opinions, 
passions, and adventures, of the Poet, it is also 
intimately connected with the age that beheld 
its appearance. 

It would be impossible, therefore, to appreciate 
fully the life of Dante, without obtaimng previ- 
ously a partial knowledge of the laws, pubHc man- 
ners, institutions, and of the factions which exercised 
a powerfiJ influence over his destiny. The subject 
being a very extensive one, can only be summa- 
rily treated on this occasion, and we must confine 
ourselves to a sketch of that portion of it which 
is Indispensable to a biographical study of Dante. 
The reader will find many accurate details on 
every thing that refers to Tuscany, in Captain 
Napiers " Florentine History, ' and in the " I^lo- 
rence et ses Vicissitudes," by Mr. Delecluze. The 
(ffi^u and omanization of Italian feudalism were 
very nearly sunilar to those of the other parts of 
Europe. The Itahan soil was divided amongst 
Dukes, Marquises and Counts, who were repre- 
sented by delegates in the sub-divisions and in 
the secondary cities. The bishops having obtained 
several of those fiefs, were thus invested with a 
political authority, besides their ecclesiastical 
power. And that higher feudal society was in the 
full enjoyment of all the usual unhmited privileges 
of government that characterize feudaliam.. It 
afterwards divided in two classes, nameW ■. t\\e 
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rural nobility, with its fortified castles, surrounded 
by the villages and boroughs of the poor oppressed 
serfs, and the urban nobility, or nobility of the 
cities, inhabiting also their fortresses, always 
raised in some wild and commanding position. 

But the inhabitants of the cities had remained 
fi^e. They had preserved some vestiges of the 
Roman empire — some of the customs and habits 
of self-government of the old civilization. They 
had grown rich through their industry, commerce, 
and good administration ; and, as usual, with 
prosperity arose the sentiment of dignity, along 
with the consciousness of their power. In one 
point, especially, the feudalism of Italy differed 
from that of the other countries of Europe. 
Wherever the feudal government had been estab- 
lished, the head of the government was a native 
of the country, residing among those whom he 
governed ; attending to the maintenance of order 
as well as to the exigencies of the political move- 
ments. In Italy, on the contrary, the head of] 
Italian feudalism was a foreign prmce, who inha- 
bited transalpine regions, a man of another race, 
speaking another language. The Germanic em- 
perors claimed tlie inheritance of Charlemagne, 
as Emperor of the West; and, although ages 
had elapsed: although not a shadow of right 
existed to justify their pretensions, they continued 
to consider themselves asthe legitimate sovereigns 
of Italy. Surrounded by their Gennanic hordes, 
they, in succession, merely appeared in the fair 
Peninsula, in order to be crowned, leaving behind 
them, fearful traces of their ravages, along with 
feelings of horror and hatred among the people. 
Such a strange and outrageous system engen- 



dered consequences very peculiar to Italy, and 
reveals to a great degree, as it will be seen, tte 
singular destiny of that country during the 
middle ages. 

The sovereignty over Italy, claimed and assumed 
by the emperors of Germany, was naturally very 
odious to the Dukes, Marquises, Counts and Bis- 
hops of the Italian feudalism, who aspired to be 
independent of that power, but, instead of uniting 
together in order to resist it, they waged petty 
wars with each other; the weaker m the struggle 
appealing to the intervention of the emperor, in 
order to save himself from destruction ; and thus 
caUing for the exercise of that very authority 
which they detested. The absence of unity was 
then, and has never ceased to be, to this very day, 
the great and sad cause of the degradation and 
misfortunes of Italy. The feudal lords, besides 
the petty wars they waged to each other, were 
also frequently exposed to the hostility and 
attacks of their vassals, whom they oppressed 
anmerciftdly; these also had recourse naturally 
to the protection of the Germanic emperor, who 
thuB fotmd other opportunities of interfering with 
the government of Italy, and of maintaining his 
own authority. The emperors enacted several 
laws for the protection of the va^als against the 
higher powers of feudalism ; nevertheless, the 
maes of the ItaHan people continued to be op- 
prffised, and to abhor their respective lords. In 
the mraJ districts they had no means of resist- 
ance, whilst the inhabitants of the cities, 
united by a similarity of feehngs and interests, 
commenced by manifesting symtoms of resist- 
ance, and, gradually advancing in po'wei iwiA. 
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enlightenment, they menaced proudly their 
tyrants. 

Such a state of hostility between the people of 
Italy and the feudal classes, commenced with the 
eleventh century ; it continued incessantly on the 
ascendant ; it filled the whole Peninsula with, 
endless sanguinary contentions, with the usual 
alternatives of victories and defeats. Each party 
required a rallying point, or a head ; the emperor 
became naturally that of feudalism, and the 
people found theirs in the Pope, The Pontiffs 
had long since banished their illusions respecting 
the benefits that Christian civilization and social 
order were to derive fi:om the elevation of Char- 
lemagne to the empire of the West, along with 
the revival of the great name of Koman empire. 
The hope of the Pontiffs had been to constitute 
one great Christian family — one great political 
state, xmder the protection of an enlightened and 
powerful authority. After the dissolution of the 
Carolingian empire, after the endless partitions 
which gave rise to almost as many states as there 
were cities and boroughs, the glorious titles of 
KingoftheEomansand Emperor of the West, were 
stUl awarded to the emperors of Germany, despite 
their limited dominions and their elective dignity. 
The Germanic emperors considered themselves 
legitimately in possession of a political authority 
over Italy, whilst the Pontiff could not attach the 
same sense to those titles, nor entertain the same 
hopes fix)m their existence, since Europe and ita 
political state had undergone a complete change. 
During a hundred and fifty years, from the reign 
of the first real Germanic emperor, Arnulf, to the 
accession of Henry IV., all those sovereigns 



considered the exercise of their prerogative as 
Emperors of the West, or of Rome, as their 
greatest glory. They were appealed to in the 
quarrels of the Popes with their subjects ; they 
interfered with all the pontifical elections, in all 
matters of ecclesiastical discipline; they humi- 
liated the pontifical and rdigious dignity and left- 
it, along with the whole clergy, exposed to the 
inBult8,violence andcupidltyof a barbarous, armed, 
feudal caste. Subsequently, a great pontifieal 
regenerator was hailed, namely : — Hildebrand, 
Gregory VII., whose mighty genius conceived an 
extensive plan of religious and poHtlcal restora- 
tion. His fierce struggle with the Emperor 
Henry IV., namely, the war of the investitures, 
divided the whole of Italy into two camps : the 
populations of the cities being the most ardent in 
Javour of the Pontiffs, whilst the feudal nobifity, 
with a few exceptions, declared themselves for 
the imperial causa 

Whatever Is known of the incidents and details 
of this great struggle, belongs to a special history, 
and has been narrated with warmth and eloquence 
by de Sismondi. Our subject does not require 
more than to mark its results. After this war of 
the investitures, we find all the principal cities of 
higher and central Italy, having constituted them- 
selves into small, independent republics, each 
governed by an elective temporary chief, who 
was honoured with the classical title of Consul. 
These Consuls were originally selected from the 
higher classes of the population, fi-om among those 
nobles who had joined the popular cause, or, from 
those families that had become enriched by com- 
and industry; they governed with all V\\e 
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prerogatives of a aovereign, but of a limited sove- 
reignty. The Italian ideas of the middle ages, 
could not admit of the whole authority being 
entrusted to one sole individual, nor to one single 
body. The consiUar government consisted of a 
Consul, but also of a senate or council, more or 
less nimaerouB, whose functions were to dehberate 
with him on the pubhc affiurs. Besides this consul, 
or head of the government, the various classes of 
the populations of the cities, were organized in 
distinct corporations, each having its magistrate, 
who bore also the title of consid. These govern- 
ments, hastily formed by populations long op- 
pressed, whose oppr^sora remained still powerful, 
could not expect much repose and peace. Besides 
being at times agitated by the exigencies of the 
people, they had to resist the feudal lords, who 
fought for the recovery of their authority and 
privileges. The youthful RepubHcs exterminated 
the feebler and moat unreasonable among them. 
They treated with others, contenting themselves 
with the oath of homage and the services due to 
a suzerain; but several of them continued to resist 
with extreme energy, and remained still formid- 
able. Feudalism in Italy, therefore, was sapped 
in its very foundation by the new republics, 
which subsequently waged war with each other, 
or the most extensive and powerful among them 
formed alliances, as their respective interests 
required. 

Such was the disorganized state of Italy 
towards the middle of the twelfth century. The 
emperors of Germany, as kings of Italy, considered 
themselves to be natiind protectors of the feudal 
nobles ; they could not remain indifferent to their 




degradation. The time had come when, they 
must dther be resigned to lose gradually the 
theoretical claim of political rights, which the 
repubhcs did not repudiate, or make one supreme 
effort for the recovery of that portion of aubatan- 
tial authority, which was already loat, Frederic I, 
Barbaroasa, resolutely undertook to force back 
the Italian cities to submit to the feudal govern- 
ment, with the Germanic suzerainty ; and again 
ensued one of the most formidable strugglea 
recorded in history — a struggle of nearly thirty 
years' duration, with the most varied, the most 
extraordinary, changes of fortune. All the cities 
formed a league under the auspices of the Pope ; 
and the two parties, representing the two prin- 
ciples of Italian liberty and imperial authority, 
displayed a surpassing energy and heroic efforts. 
Finally, the Emperor, after a great disaster, was 
obliged to yield. The war ended with the peace 
of Constance, in 1183. The repubhcs retained 
their form of government, such as they were 
before the struggle, merely conceding to the 
empire, such obhgations which were compatible 
with fi*eedom. But after such convulsions, such 
a disorganization, and their eagerness for imme- 
diate ameliorations, their governments could not 
possess any elements of stability. Their success 
and aggrandizement, their anxiety to improve 
their internal state, gave rise to various changes 
in the cities. One of their greatest difficulties 
was the organization of justice. The consular au- 
thority could not repress all the conspiracies and 
the crimes of factions — the private vengeances 
■ — all the excesses of a people, whose passions 
were violent, unndy, with maanera alffl. ^ette 
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and rude. After various fruitless attempts, the 
administration of justice was entrusted to a tem- 
poraiy magistrate, a stranger to the city, invested 
with extensive powers, to whom was given the 
title of Podesta, expressive of liis authority. This 
innovation was followed by others, until the free 
cities of Italy attained their highest develop- 
ment. Along with their prosperity, the seeds of 
discord grew up. Two distinct parties existed 
in the cities, the one formed by the working men, 
the Popolani comprising the Plehei ; the other 
consisting of the nobles, the Grandi,oi'v/h.om there 
were two classes, namely : those who belonged to 
the ancient nobUity, and the parvenus, or those 
who had eiuiched themselves and been ennobled. 
As the democratical tendencies were progressing, 
those two classes of nobles divided ; the latter 
opposing violently the pretensions of the former, 
to keep the government exclusively in their own 
hands. Hence those comphcated dissensions 
which abound in the history of medioeval Italy, 
and which generally terminated fevourably to the 
popular cause. Hitherto, the ItaUans and feudal 
parties had not been distinguished by any collec- 
tive appellation ; it now became a tacit agree- 
ment to designate the two factions by the names 
of GueUs and Ghibellins. The two factions of 
Italian freedom and of Germanic domination, 
assumed the designation of the two rivat houses 
of Germany, in whose name the old struggle was 
renewed. When Conrad of Hohenatauffen, Lord 
of Weihlingen, was elected emperor, Welf, Duke 
of Bavaria, opposed bim ; in the battle fought 
between the two rivals, the war-cry of the Impe- 
rialists was Weiblingen, and that of the Bava- 
is, Welf; these two factions divided Germany ; 



they passed into Italy, where the Weiblingen 
men, partisans of the Imperial authority, became 
Ghibellins; and the Welf-men paj-tieaus of the 
Pope, became the GueUa. Siibsequently, there 
existed no longer any Italians, but merely GueFs 
and Ghibellins, who, it will be seen, subdivided ; 
and, when the French princes usurped the poli- 
tical position of the Popes, the Guehs represented 
the French party, and the Ghibellins the impe- 
rial interests. 

The Italian repubhcs became either Guelfic or 
Ghibellines. They continuei.1 to wage frequent 
wars with each other, and to be eternally agitated 
by domestic feuds. During about forty years, 
after the peace of Constance, the Guelfs — repre- 
sentatives of Itahan nationahty, were generally 
triiunphant,until new political events changed the 
relative state of parties. The throne of Naples be- 
coming vacant in 1189, tbe Pontiffs invited to fill 
it, a Germanic prince, Henry VI., the son of the 
same Frederic against whom they had assisted the 
resistance of the Lombard cities. This singular 
policy, so Uttlein accordance with the former poU- 
tical system of the church, augmented suddenly 
the power of Italian feudalism. The emperor found 
himself at once at the head of an Italian party and 
of an Italian army. The consequences of this policy 
became evident, when Frederic II., son of Henry 
VI., was crowned King of Germany in 1215, — 
King of the Romans and Emperor in 1220. After 
a succession of various events and intrigues, 
Frederic H, in mortal hostihty with three succes- 
sive Popes, long continued a desperate war against 
the Italian repubhcs, during which the imperial 
[/authority was generally successfiil. The ¥.ii\^fcTOY 
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H restored many of the feudal lords ; he established 
H agents m the cities, and supported all the local 
K petty tyrannies. At his death, m 1250, his natural 

■ son, Manfred, contimied the same system, threat- 

■ ening with complete destruction the Guelfic 
H party and ItaUan democracy, when the Pope took 
V a bold measure ; he invited Charles of Anjou, 

brother of Saint Louis, to the conquest of Naples. 
Charles invaded therefore the kingdom of Naples, 
but after his victory of Beneventum and the anni- 
hilation of the imperial party, he gave a prepon- 
derance to the Guelfs, far beyond the wishes of 
the church of Rome. The Popes, at this period, 
did not entertain any of the gigantic plana of 
Gregory VII., and of Innocent III., but stiU they 
claimed a general preponderance in Italy. Such 
were their views when they manifested their ia- 
tention of protecting the republics against the 
emperors ; now, it did not suit their policy that 
the Anjous and the Guelfs should assume the as- 
cendency. Their wish had ever been to conciliate 
the two parties, to establish a balance between 
both, in order to direct them, and command their 
■united forces. The Popes, therefore, became 
indifferently, Guelfs or GhibeUins, and genei^y 
joined the feebler faction, in order to weaken the 
one that triumphed. 

The institution of the office of Podesta, in the 
free cities of Italy, dates from the very com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, long before 
the peace of Constance. There was a Podesta at 
Parma, in 1165; another at Padoua, in 1174. A 
few years after, Trevisa, Lodi, and Bologna, each 
ajipointed a Podesta. In the thirteenth century, 
all the other cities, whenever they had the hberty 



to do BO, followed their example. It is very pro- 
bable, however, that the duties and prerogatives 
of the office, were very different in their origin, 
from what they appear to have been towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century; they evidently 
underwent many perfecting changes, and gra^ 
dually became invested with characteristics often 
assimilated to those of a temporary Viceroy or 
of a governor. 

OngmaUy, the functions of Podesta only lasted 
one year ; he was very rarely re-appointed. No 
relations were permitted to accompany him ; even 
his wife was not always allowed to remain with 
him. The Podesta and the functionaries accom- 
panying him, or associated to him, were forbidden 
from holding any familiar intercouse with the 
citizens ; they were expressly forbidden from 
giving or accepting invitations to banquets 
and festivals. We can form a judgment of the 
importance of the duties of the Podesta, by a 
singular feict, which connects, as it were, the poli- 
tical history of Italy, with the history of her Hte- 
ratnre. Bmnetto Latini, Dante's teacher — one 
of the first Italians who cultivated the vernacular 
language of his country, wrote in the second half 
of the thirteenth century, a work entitled, the 
Tresor, a sort of compendium of the hterary and 
scientific knowledge of his age. The ninth and 
nth hooka of this work, written in the langue 
toil, and intending to he a political treatise, 
jnsist wholly of a faithful and general account, 
f all the duties and attributes of the office of 
Podesta ; in comparing that mode of government 
' I those of Kiuope, ne awards to it the pre- 
sence, because of it.9 being- more condwcVve Vo 
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the welfare of the community at large ; he derives 
from it the genuine ideaa and principles of Italian 
liberty, and, he is an irrefragable testimony of the 
high position of the Podesta. It is in the natural 
course of human events that several of the 
Podestas violated the laws of duty and of honour, 
■whilst others proved themselves pure heroes, or, 
by their wisdom contributed greatly to the pros- 
perity of the cities which appointed them. His- 
tory has stigmatized the former and celebrated 
the deeds of the latter, in transmitting them to 
posterity. 

The Italian republics, as stated before, were in 
constant hostility with each other, and their mili- 
tary organization was intimately interwoven with 
their social and political organization. The corpor- 
ations of trades formed the mihtia and the army. 
There existed, besides them, a principal military 
corps, entrusted with the standard of the republic 
and composed of nobles and citizens. The war 
administration was distinct from the general 
government, sometimes temporary, at other times 
permanent ; it differed according to the localities. 
The number of commanders differed also con- 
siderably : Piacenza had two Podestas of the 
mihtia ; Brescia and other cities, two war-ministers; 
Florence, twenty- four war-captains ; Padoua, 
twelve mihtary dictators, who formed a secret 
council, and who were changed every fifteen days. 
In their martial manners and systems of war, 
the Italian republics had adopted some of the 
most romantic usages of chivalry. Thus, the 
state that declared war to another, sent to the 
latter a glove covered with blood carried and 
jaresented on a thorn bush ; the challenged party 



took it up in sign of acceptance of the defiance. 
Another ctivalrous usage was that which required 
the general, at the moment of commencing the 
action, to appoint a certain number of horsemen, 
called fediiori, whose duty waa to dart first on 
the enemy, strike the first blows, and become by 
their bravery the heralds of victory. Another 
feature very characteristic of chivalrous ideas, was 
the interference of ladles of high rank in mihtary 
affairs. "We must mention one instance of it, 
■which will neither admit of doubt or of conti-a- 
diction. In 1301, several of the noblest ladies of 
Genoa, among whom some belonged to the houses 
of the Grimaldis, the Dorias, the Spinolas &c., 
offered themselves to go and actually wage war 
in the Holy Land, Their proposition was sub- 
mitted to Boniface VIII. and became the subject 
of several negotiations. 

Among the mihtary institutions of the Itahan 
republics, unconnected with the chivalry of 
Europe, and especiallynational, the most remark- 
able, was that of the Carrocio. It consisted of a 
huge, heavy car, richly adorned, clothed in red, 
in the midst of wliich was fixed the standard of 
the city, and drawn by oxen. This car was 
surrounded by the 6Ute of the axmy. Its defence 
waa a sacred cause for which aU fought to the 
death ; its loss considered as an irreparable oppro- 
brium, was followed by a general mourning. This 
institution became the origin of a singular mode 
of warfare that must have been very dissimilar to 
that of other countries ; it gave rise to a singular 
system of tactics which was, at a later period, 
perfected by the celebrated Condottieri, Sforza, 
B^Braccio and others. Btit, besides these nat\OA\a\. 




peculiarities, the spirit of these wars was in its 
manifestations, extremely original. The cities 
whilst preparing to hostilities, became suddenly 
transformed into a complete camp. AJl the inha- 
bitants brought in the struggles, the violence of 
their opinions and principles — the characteristics 
of their native ardoTU', imagination and enthu- 
siasm, along with the stimulants of interest. 
Hence the defeats were often followed by a deep 
lasting gloom, and the victories by insane bra- 
vadoes.li The conquerors generally pursued the 
vanquished to the very walls of their cities, and 
there, woidd, in defiance, hold festivals, distribute 
rewards, have races, and brave them in every 
way. Thus, at the battle of Alto-Pascio, the 
Florentines were defeated by the Pisans, who 
came under the very walls of Florence ; there, 
they indulged in the most extravagant proceed- 
ings, in their rancorous object to insult their foes. 
Among the circumstances suggested by the flush 
of victory and exulting pride, they imagined to 
ordain young priests on the very spot, at that 
very moment, and ordered them to celebrate a 
mass in order to consecrate their victory. The 
most mortal outrage that could be offered to a 
besieged city, was to send within its walls, with 
the engines, the bodies of dead animals, above all, 
of dead asses. 

We have alluded to the democratical preten- 
sions of the cities of Italy : their democratical 
movements continued on the ascendant, so long as 
the people contmued victoiious, and the popular 
classes gradually succeeded in being admitted to 
the highest functions. The appointment of 
Podesta. alone was respected by the popular am- 
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bition, although in several of the republics, the 
people jealous of his authority, obtained the 
nomination of a sort of popular Podesta, — a man 
takenfrom theirown body, towhom they sometimes 
gave the appellation of Abbate, — but, more 
usually that of Capitano del popolo. They 
remained satisfied with this addition, which 
seen^ to have possessed no advantages, and only 
compHcated to a fiirther degree, a political 
organization that was already too much so, and 
consequently was embarrassed in its action and 
movements. These difficulties, and especially the 
discords that so often broke out at the elections 
of the Podestaa, subsequently induced the repub- 
lics to appoint the Podesta for life, or for a very 
long period. Such was partly the origin of those 
petty tyrannies so frequently met with in the 
history of Italy, during which, the cities re- 
mained sheltered from the stoims of their hberty 
— and the people reposing after long struggles, 
and a tumultious political existence. Little is 
known with reference to the manners of these 
populations of Italy. Whatever has been written 
on the subject refers to the feudal classes, whose 
manners, habits and ideas, were characterized by 
the same rudeness and barbarism as those of the 
north of Europe, One of their distinctive fea- 
tures was, the personal and hereditary vengeance 
transformed into a point of honour, despite the 
ideas of civil justice scattered in the country — 
remnants of the Roman legislation. They prac- 
tised the vendetta, wliich, to this very day, 
cannot be rooted out of Corsica, despite the 
moralizing influence of the civil laws of France. 
_ Among other traits of barbarism to be met 
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with in mediseval Italy, and which cast a shade 
over its chivalrous spirit, we must mention the 
custom of mutilating and insulting the van- 
quished enemy, and the cruelty of the laws with 
respect to the female sex. From the twelfth 
century, however, there appears an evident change 
in the manners of aU ; they became gradxially 
softened and polished, and, it is to be regretted, 
that the laws, statutes and ordinances of those 
republics during their progress, should remain 
buried in numerous archives, not very accessible. 
They form the palpable testimonies of the parti- 
cipation of those cities in the general civilization 
of Europe, and of their efforts for the abolition of 
all barbarous usages, for the diffusion of enhght- 
ment, and principles of humanity. Thus, in the 
archives o£ Sienna, we have seen, the law forbid- 
ding personal vengeance, — another enjoining to 
respect the bodies of the enemy, and many 
statutes proving the respect of the city for 
science, and its anxiety to promote every branch 
of learning. At a period when chivalry was 
stUl in possession of all its prestige, a doctor of 
laws was considered the equal of a knight ; a lofty 
sentiment of beauty in the arts, is also a pre- 
eminent feature in the popular genius of Italy at 
this period. The laws, monuments and institu- 
tions of those fair and heroic cities, are a test of 
the purest instincts of civilization — of that primi- 
tive Italian civilization, which will remain to the 
end of times, the everlasting glory of mediaeval 
Italy. 

Florence stands pre-eminent in themidstof that 
martial and splendid activity of the Itahan cities 
during the middle ages. Her history offers nothing 
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very certain nor very interesting, down to the end 
of the eleventh century. We must remain satisfied 
■with the well-established fact, that, in 1102, she 
was a free city ; although little is known about 
her internal government at this period of her 
existence, it Is, nevertheless, well ascertained, that 
she merely acknowledged a nominal sovereignty 
on the part of the emperors of Grermany, and 
not in the least, the former domination of the 
marquises of Tuscany. It was towards that 
period that the Florentine government called on 
all the feudal lords of the territory of the repubhc 
and summoned them to recognize her jurisdic- 
tion, or be prepared to a war to the death. The 
majority of these nobles refused to submit, and, 
during a whole centiuy, from that period, the 
history of the repubhc consists of an innumer- 
able series of expeditions and combats, of fortified 
castles attacked, taken, d^troyed, burnt, or occu- 
pied by the Florentines. But the nobles of the 
country had friends and relations among those of 
the city, and the latter, alarmed by the democra- 
tical pretensions, sometimes lent their assistance 
to the rural nobles, in order to overthrow the 
popular government; then, the city became con- 
stantly a scene of bloodshed, each party being in 
possession of an armed fortress and of an en- 
trenched camp. In 1167, the Uberti, one of the 
three most illustrious and most powerfrJ Floren- 
tine families, came to an open collision with the 
consuls. This contention lasted two years, the 
popular party remaining victorious after its long 
duration. But the vanquished nobles seized 
upon a favourable opportunity of avenging their 
defeats. When the Emperor Frederic Baxbarossa. 
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came to Florence, they laid their grievances 
before him. He hastened to restore them to 
their feudal castles and privileges, feeling de- 
lighted to gratify thus his pnvate hostility 
towards the Florentines. But as he did not give 
the nobles any of the means necessary for the 
preservation of their fiefs, the emperor had no 
sooner taken his departure, that the Florentines 
recovered gradually all their conquests, and con- 
tinued the war in the view to estend and com- 
plete them. 

Florence introduced the office of Podesta in 
the constitution' of the republic, in the year 1207. 
Its object was the same as in the other cities, the 
administration of justice ; it did not interfere with 
the government of the consuls, which mast, how- 
ever, have undergone many modifications since 
ita foundation. The number of the consuls bad 
formerly been two only, and now they were 
six. 

The councQ also which assisted them in their 
dehberations, had been increased and subdivided, 
besides which, magistrates from the various cor- 
porations of arts (trades) had been admitted into 
these councils. At Florence, as well as every- 
where else, the GueFs represented the popular 
party, and the GhibeUins, became another deno- 
mination for the representatives and supporters of 
the nobiUty and of feudal interests. Such a 
social and political division of parties, very simple 
in itself, became in the highest degree intricate, 
in consequence of the private quarrels which arose 
incessantly, and threw these parties into violent 
agitation and endless subdivisions. In those 
days, the personal hatred of the Italians were > 



more deeply rancorous than any inspired by 
I politics ; and tke former, no doubt often coramu- 
I nicated to the latter, much of Its ardour and 
fury. Many individuals who did not entertain 
any political opinions well defined, who had 
enemies in one of the two factions, unhesitatingly 
joined the other, with that southern ardour which 
lias never changed. Thus the civU discords 
became an instrument of personal vengeance ; in 
the meantime the Florentine democracy continued 
to develop itself with pride and energy. In 1218, 
the Repubhc obHged all the inhabitants of her 
territory, who had hitherto been the vassals of 
the various nobles still powerful and independent, 
to take an oath of fidehty to her government. The 
object of this measure was to deprive at once the 

I nobles of their subjects ; it could only be effected 
by the sword ; thus was resumed an incessant 
warfere ; attacks and destructions of castles were 
renewed, and finally, all the feudal population 
was proclaimed free. 
But the ascendant of the Guelfic or popular 
party in Florence received a check when the war 
broke out between Frederic 11. and the court of 
Rome. The emperor being victorious in the 
struggle, the Guelfs were oppressed in nearly the 
whole Peninsula ; at Florence, after many san- 
guinary encounters in the streets, they were all 
driven out of the city. Two years after, however, 
in 1250, by one of those reactions so common in 
history, a popular revolution exploded in their 
favour, and they were all recalled. Their victo- 
rious return induced them to reform the consti- 
^^itioQ of the repubUc and extend its democratical 
^^Mdencj. This new, or reformed coTis^\\,\i\j\cni, 
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celebrated in the history of Florence, by the deno- 
mJTiation of popolo vecchio or primo popolo, is 
the most faithfiil expression of the heroic, poetic, 
honoxirable, and original spirit of the Florentine 
character in the middle ages. With the people 
of Florence, far more than of any other city of 
Italy — liberty embodied the fairest virtues of 
chivalry, generosity, magnanimity, and coiute- 
ousneas. And it is this hberty which became at 
Florence the all-animating foundation of her 
greatness. 

Nothing in history is more admirable than the 
order and regularity with which were developed 
in the Florentine republic, the great elements of 
civilization, and the progress of an enlightened 
intelligence, despite the frequent vicissitudes of 
her government. She had scarcely shaken off the 
imperial yoke, when she regularly organized her 
commerce. In 1200, the repubhc was in full 
possession of the two vital blessings of a nation, 
namely, pohtical independence and the requisite 
means of well-being for the citizens. These were, 
however a mere point of departure, a fragmentajy 
portion of her greatness, for, in intellectual acti- 
idty and in glory, she became superior to, and 
far in advance of, the other states of Europe. The 
other nations were generally, till the sixteenth 
century, distinguished by some special faculties ; 
most of them had been warlike, monarchical, and 
having adapted the Koman legislation to their 
habits and manners, they acquured more or leas 
power through material agencies, commencing 
with the fifteenth century only, to cultivate the 
sciences, arts and letters. 

But, at Florence, the development of the intel- 



lectual faculties, commenced three centuries sooner, 
and in a contrary order. Poetry appears first, 
duringthe thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; the 
arts came afterwards, and were followed by the 
sciences, in the seventeenth century. Florence 
therefore, was truly the Athens of the middle 
ages. Besides the analogies in the constitutions 
of the two celebrated repubUcs; they both offer 
— and alone in the history of the world — the 
splendid and singidar phenomenon of a parallel 
and simultaneous development of poetry, philoso- 
phy and the arts. At Athens, more than two 
thousand years ago — and at Florence during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries of 
our era, the arts and letters, far from remaining 
an isolated recreation, independent of refigion, 
polities and manners, as with most other nations, 
were, on the contrary, the vital principles oftheir 
greatness. The sentiment of all that is great, 
noble and beautiful, of which the arts are but the 
expression, have ever been in Greece and in 
Tuscany, one of the great constituting elements 
of civilization. And nothing can contribute more 
effectivelytohiunblehuman pride, than the earnest 
study of the history of those nations whose exist- 
ence has exliibited the greatest eplendoiu* and the 
most laudable efforts to attain a higher state of 
civilization. Oh, inscrutable Providence! the thir- 
teenth century was the most magnificent, resplen- 
dent age of the Florentine republic, and what 
spectacle have we in the Florence of the nine- 
teenth century ! 

In the new Florentine constitution of 1250, 
the Podesta does not appear to have been siib- 
jected to any material change in the aUnWleft oS. 
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his office, but the Capitano del popolo became hk 
adjunct, charged especiaUy with representing the 
intereata of the people in all the acta of the 
government. The six consuls were replaced by 
twelve Anziani — elders of the people — with the 
same duties. The military organization was re- 
modelled and enlarged. Every thing that related 
to the Carroccioj was regulated with the greatest 
care and precision, ao aa to satisfy the claim of both 
the nobles and the people. It was entruated to the 
nobles in times of peace, who, aa soon as war was 
declared, were obliged to conduct it to the new 
market, and make it over to the people, and, tbe 
popolani had the honour of takmg charge of it 
during the whole duration of the war ; they were 
naturally reaponaible for its security. The Floren- 
tines displayed in their mode of declaring war 
that chivalrous spirit we have alluded to : as soon 
as it was resolved to commence hostilities against 
any city, or any party, a great bell called marti- 
nella, was suspended under the vaxi\t of one of 
the gates of the city, and it was 4ng during one 
month, day and night. It was a manner of warn- 
ing the threatened enemy to prepare for the 
defence, for, it would have been considered a dis- 
grace to surprise a foe unprepared, whoever he 
might be. At other times, the martineUa was 
placed in the center of the Carroccio suspended 
between two poles, and the Carroccio being 
brought in the middle of the old market, the 
bell peeled, day and night, during a certain num- 
ber of days before the commencement of the cam- 
paign — a warning to the citizens to settle their 
affairs, and prepare their souls to bear bravely the 
of the impending war. 
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' The whole social and political life of the Flo- 
i^ntines evinced their noble and gracefiil ima- 
gination, and to this, they added priuciplea of an 
austere probity, and of great airaplicity. Tlie 
Twtter dressed citizens wore nothing beyond 
garments made of plain, coarse cloth, or of ekina, 
^without ornaments ; the ladies also, were plainly 
attired, those of the highest rank contenting 
"themselves with thick red cloth robes, with a 
leather girdle, and mantles, trimmed with fiir, 
-with which they covered their heads. Whether 
it arose from a change in these habits of simphcity, 
«r from a wish to perpetuate them, in 1330, sump- 
"hiary laws were promulgated at Florence by 
"which, with a few exceptions, the women were 
forbidden from wearing pearls, precious stones, 
gold or silver necklaces, gold or silver brocades, 
embroidered silks and velvets. The law specified 
the weight of jewelry permitted, and the length 
of thelady's collar : it prohibited wearing two ailk 
dresses at the same time, furs, and more than 
three rings, legislating also upon the length and 
breadth of the sleeves. In 1473, the sumptuous 
habits of the table necessitated also the enact- 
ment of several special laws, limiting the quantity 
and quaHty of dishes for daily use, but with full 
permission of sumptuous luxuries for the enter- 
t^nment of strangers and foreigners. These 
laws, however strange and outrageous they may 
appear to our modem ideas of liberty, were long 
observed at Florence, even after the first of the 
wealthy Medicis, and they certainly contribute to 
form a just appreciation of the national character 
of the Florentmea, 
^B The new, or reformed govemmeal o? \Xi.e 
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republic, displayed the utmost vigour in hum- 
bling the nobles. It ordered the towers of their 
palacea to be lowered, and thus nullified their 
military importance. It attacked and subdued 
various feudal lords of the neighbourhood. It took 
possession of Pistoia, where the supremacy of 
the Guelfs was established, the Ghibellins, who 
had hitherto been the predominant party, being 
put aside. And, in the midst of civil and mili- 
tary conflicts so multiphed, during the ferment, 
and explosions of all their passions, the Floren- 
tines never beHed the principles of honour, and 
of that heroic integrity which they had so fre- 
quently manifested since they were free. The 
acrimony of factions, the personal and family 
rancours, never alloyed their sentiments of public 
justice. We must select one instance of it, 
among so many to be found in the annals of the 
city of Florence. In 1255, the Guelfic city of 
Orvieto was at war with the Ghibellins of Viterbo; 
the Florentines being the allies of the former, sent 
to their assistance a troop of 500 cavalry, under 
the command of one of their most renowned cap- 
tains, Count Guido Guerra. The count started 
at the head of his corps, arrived at Arezzo on his 
way, and there halted. Although Ajezzo was 
governed by the GhibeUins, the city being at 
peace with Florence, the arrival of the Count with 
his cavalry did not awake a shadow of suspicion ; 
but the Count taking advantage of the confidence 
and perfect tranquilhty of the citizens, and stimu- 
lated by his boldness and ambition, unexpectedly 
attacked all the Ghibellins, drove them out of 
the city, and took possession of the government, 
in the fiill conviction that he had performed an 



exploit, much more to the glory and interests of 
the Guelfe, than to succour Orvieto as he had 
been desired to do. But the Florentines enter- 
tained a very different opinion. They felt indig- 
naut on hearing that the forces of the republic 
had been the means of a treachery towards a city 
— hostile, it is true — but with which they were 
at peace. They flew to arms, arrived at Arezzo, 
besieged the city, now defended by the Count 
Giiido, took it, and forced him to flight ; after 
which they recalled and reinstated then- enemies 
the Ghibelhns, who had been expulsed so treach- 
erously. It is even added that the Count, before 
his flight extorted from the people of Arezzo 
a large sum of money winch the Florentines 
hastened to return to them. 

This generous and chivalrous population, sur- 
named the old people, or, the good old people, — 
displayed once more their manly energy, before 
they succumbed. In 125S, the nobles, headed by 
the Uberti, who were the eternal enemies of the 
popular government, and at the instigation of 
Manfred, King of Naples, made a formidable 
attempt to revolutionize the city. Once more 
they were defeated, and obbged to quit Florence ; 
a great number of Ghibelhns were banished at 
the same time, so great in truth — -that having 
joined the Ghibellins of the whole of Tuscany, 
they effectively assisted them, in gaining over the 
Florentines — in 1260 — the celebrated battle of 
Monte-Aperti. A contemporaneous account of 
this battle has recently been recovered, and has 
been published at Sienna, entitled : La Sconfitta 
di Mon^-Aperti trattata d'un atUico manuscritto 
publicato per Anosato PorA. In consequence oi. 
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this defeat or discomJUure, the Guelia were now 
obliged to abandon the city for the second time, 
and leave the government in the hands of the 
Ghibellins ; but seven years after, they all returned 
to it, and resumed the reins of government, when 
Charles of Anjou, invited by the Pope to the con- 
quest of Naples, having vanquished Manfred, he 
, 1 restored the Guelfic party, then oppressed in the 
'. 1 whole country. From this period, namely, from 
■ 1 1267, the government of Florence remained in 
I Ithe hands of the Guelfe, that is to say, in the 
j '.hands of the people — the Ghibellins, in the mean- 
!time never ceasing to create difficulties — to con- 
spire, in order to obtain at least a portion of the 
authority; hence, the agitation and disturbances 
were endless in the republic, and, they became 
more serious and complicated when the Popes 
— as observed before, — adverse to the prepon- 
derance of the Anjous, and despite their being the 
heads of the Guelfic party, threw every obstacle 
in their power that could obstruct the progress 
of both. 

I All the dissensions alluded to, and the frequent 
efibrts of the Pontiffs to conciliate both parties, 
must have occasioned many changes in the details 
of the government. Without pausing to a nar- 
rative of the many modifications of secondary 
importance, we must speak of the great result to 
which they conduced, more or less directly, viz. : 
the new constitution of 1282, denominated in 
the annals of Italy : the Second People. This con- 
stitution is the most complete and lofty expres- 
sion of the pohtical genius of the Florentines. 
It is the highest and most perfected development 
of their political institutions ; its most substantial 
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form and spirit, notwithstanding raany subsequent 
modifications, survived during ages, even after the 
knell had tolled over that very Kberty that engen- 
dered its existence and promulgation. According / 
to this new constitution, Florence was governed i 
by three authorities or magistrates, each of which, \ 
— besides secondary functions special to each — 
assumed the initiative, either in common or sepa- 
rately, in government measures, as well as for the 
execution of those measures, when they had been i 
adopted. These magistracies were : that of the 1 
Priors, that of the Captain of the people, and 
that of the Podesta The two latter have been \ 
mentioned ; few unimportant changes were made j 
in the duties of those offices ; but the Priors, who I 
replaced the Anziani — or elders of the people, 
became the supreme officers of tlie Florentine \ 
government, and that distinguished office is 
more especially interesting, as Dante, at the age 
of 35, was elected to fill it, — an honour which i 
became the source of all his misfortunes. They 
received the appellation of Priors, or Priora of the I 
Arts, on the authority of these words of the gospel : i 
" Vos estis priores." Theirnumberwaa in the first J 
instance, limited to three, but subsequently was ' 
raised to six. They were changed every two 
months, and elected by those who were going out 
of office, a fortnight before commencing their 
duties. One of the most curious circumstances 
attached to that dignity, was that the new Priors, 
once elected and installed in the palace of the 
people for the exercise of their functions, coidd 
not leave it, until they ceased to be Priors ; they 
lived altogether in the palace, and communicated 
with no one exceptmg' on public business, m We 
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discharge of their duties. The nobles and the 
rich alone could be elected to that office, despite 
the democratical spirit of Florence, It was only 
under the tyranny of the Duke of Athens, in 
1342, that men of the lowest claaa of the people 
were selected to fill it. 

Every law or measure enacting from the three 
magistracies mentioned, had to be submitted to the 
dehberation and approbation of various councils 
and secondary magistracies, before it could acquire 
the power and character of law. These councils 
amounted to seven secondary assisting bodies at 
Florence, without reckoning other inferior magis- 
tracies, called to dehberate with any of them on 
affairs of great emergency and of the highest im- 
portance ; their denomination being generally 
indicative of the number of members that composed 
them. But the seventh or highest council was 
called the Parliament General, or simply the 
Parliament — Parla/mento. There does not exist 
any very accurate account of the various ftmctions 
and modes of dehberation of these councils, or 
Collegi ; such details, moreover, would here 
prove superfluous ; two of them, especially, were 
destined to assist the Captain of the people in 
his duties. It appears that they were all con- 
voked at the same time — in the same locality — 
and for the same business, the one having merely 
to sanction the measures that had been discussed 
in the other. A very pecuhar feature in their 
deliberations, was, that they had two modes of 
voting ; at first, ostensibly, by sitting and rising, 
and afterwards by ballot. The Priors seem to 
have had but one of those auxiliary councUs ad- 
joined to them. Those of the Podesta proceeded 



with the same forms as the councils of the Captain 
of the people, with few exceptions ; for instance, 
in the former, no proposition could be presented 
excepting by the Podesta himself, — no speaker 
could be interrupted, and not more than foiu- 
members could speak successively on the same 
subject, without the permission of the Podesta. 
Any proposition that bad been discussed in — 
and was enacted by — either of the councils of 
the Captain of the people, or that of the Priors, 
had to be submitted to the two eouncUe of the 
Podesta, and finally to be approved of by a 
general parhament before it became a law. This 
parliament was composed of all the other councils 
of every description — of aU the secondaiy autho- 
rities and magistracies of the republic, without 
exception, and was presided over by the Podesta. 
Now, in all these assemblies and dehberations, at 
Florence and the other cities, what was the lan- 
guage spoken? WasitltalianorLatinI Ithasbeen 
sufficiently ascertained that during the whole of 
the thirteenth centiuy, all the acts and deeds of 
the coimcil-generals of the Italian republics were 
written in Latin; such documents abound in the 
archives of Italy. But it is impossible to come 
to the conclusion that they were discussed in 
Latin ; it is aB inadmissible as the fact, that has 
sometimes been maintained, that St. Bernard — 
whose magnificent Latin discourses and orations 
are bo celebrated in history and Hterature — 
addressed the people in that language, when 
preaching the crusade to myriads of fervent and 
simple Christians, and the multitude having 
listened to him passionately, rushed en masse to 
take the cross, exclairoin^o', J)ielx il volt. TketeVa 



no doubt that at Florence, when measures were 
offered for the discussion and sanction of the illi- 
terate crowd, they were translated into the 
popular language, and that they muat have been 
discussed In the new vernacular idiom. 

The Florentine constitution of 1282, intro- 
duced also very remarkable modifications in the 
organization of the military service. The special 
war administration was composed of twenty-four 
Captains of war. When hostUitiea were immi- 
nent and an army was to be raised, the military 
population of the republic was called to arms, 
namely — all the men from the age of 1 5 to that 
of 70 ; th^ were aU organized in small bodies of 
50 men. The army once formed, was divided into 
two corps, one of them, remained for the protec- 
tion of the city, whilst the other went in search 
of the enemy, and this last corps was maintained 
at the expense of the other that remained at 
home. This singular mode of meeting the neces- 
sity of a war expenditure, has been considered as 
a mean of great additional power in the mihtary 
organization of Florence. It certainly enabled 
the state to have the largest army possible, at 
the smallest expense possible, but it undoubtedly 
evinces a symptom of decline in the martial 
ardoiu" of the people. "We have spoken of the 
feditori, those select warriors who offered them- 
selves — or were selected — to have the honour of 
being the first to provoke and attack the enemy 
before a regular battle, in order to give a general 
impetus to the mass. 

The constitution of 1282, regulated minutely 
this mode of proceeding, as if no longer confiding 
in the general enthusiasm ; these assailants were 



formed into a regular permanent body, amoimtmg 
to 250 men, instead of a small number of men of 
12 or 20, wlio spontaneously offered themselves 
and ■were accepted. Tlie most extraordinary 
military fact was, that the office of general did 
not reqidre any special capacity. The Captain- 
general was elected in the same manner as the 
Podesta; and, subsequently, the difficult position 
of the republic, urgent necessity, induced the 
citizens to select a warrior of illustrious birth, or 
military £ime — uniting both if possible — but a 
stranger to the republic ; he brought with him, 
in his pay, a certain number of foot and cavalry 
soldiers, — sometimes even a small army— -which 
was added to the larger one, to the command of 
which he was invited. Such was the origin of 
those celebrated condottleri, with their formidable 
bands, who frequently became the scourge of Italy 
during the fourteenth century. At a later period, 
the rlorentines often selected their Podesta to 
command the army, and sometimes the Captain of 
the people; finally, in cases of emergency, each of 
the Priori could be required to command the 
soldiers of the repubhc. It is impossible that 
such an instabdity in the command— such an 
irregularity in the higher department of the army, 
can have existed, during so long a period, during 
such a period of incessant agitations and hostUitles 
— without having annulled many favourable 
chances of victories and of conquest. But, on the 
other hand, with such a system, the Florentines 
certainly escaped falling under a mditary des- 
potism, so particularly odious to their ideas and 
manners. They at all times manifested the 
strongest aversion for the ascendency of t\\e 
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Bword, and when the fatal day came, on which 
they muBt submit to rulers, they selected a mer- 
chant who governed them fully, but gratifying 
them, at leaat with the forms and appearance of 
freedom. 

Our brief account of thia Florentine constitu- 
tion of 1282, suffices to exhibit its deniocratical 
character. Historically speaking, it was, as well 
as those of the other Italian republics, a progres- 
sive development, an ingenious combination of 
fragments of the former constitutions, with many 
imitations of the Roman mtmicipahtiea, and ite 
pre-eminent object was to ensure the largest 
amount of political rights to the greatest number 
possible of citizens. During the period when it 
was in full vigour and operation, Florence waa 
already one of the largest cities of Italy, with 
above one hundred thousand inhabitants. It 
was the commencement of the bnlliant and im- 
mortal phasis of her existence, when, the taty 
contained more than two himdred cloth manu&o- 
turea, and above one hundred banks of exchange. 
The following dates aa to the embellishments 
of Florence, taken from Giovanni Villani, are 
sufficient evidence of the prosperity and taste of 
the glorious repubhc : — the streets were covered 
with flag-stones in 1237 ; the palace of justice and 
the prisons were built in 1250 ; the bridge of the 
Trinity in 1252; the baptistery was begin before 
1293; the cathedral in 1294; the Palaz^ Vecchio, 
stUl 80 grand and perfect, was built in 1289, The 
walls of the city— the third enclosure of which ia 
still existing— were raised in 1299. And, in a 
true repubhcan spirit, — if enormous sums were 
on the buildings for the public good. 



the stipends allowed for the exercise of civic 
duties were relatively modest. The salary of the 
Podesta amounted to 15,240 piccioU; that of the 
Captain of the people, to 5,880 ; for the expenses 
of the Priors, 6,000 ; for musicians, heralds and 
criers of the Podesta, 1,000 piccioli, &c., &c. The 
value of the piccioli was equivalent to about six 
pence. It was much later that the florin became 
of general use, even in Florence, although it was 
in 1252, after a victory won over the Siennese, 
that the Florentines began the emission of the 
florin. The coin, represented on one side the 
figure of St. John, patron of the city, and on the 
other the lily, crest of the municipahty. The 
extensive commerce of Tuscany subsequently 
introduced it in every part of the world, and it 
was imitated by several nations. But it is only 
just to add that, the other Italian republics 
emulated Florence in the splendour of their public 
buHdings, as well as the education and social 
comfort of the citizens. When a French or English 
nobleman could not write his name, nearly the 
whole adult population of the Italian republics, 
could read and write ; and, three-fourths of them 
conduct the commercial operations of a counting- 
house. When the feudal system was nursing the 
lowest barbarism in the rest of Europe, where no 
property was secure, where the nobles were plun- 
derers, confined in their turrets, with the coarsest 
necessaries of Hfe, the citizens of the Italian 
republics were provided with all the social ele- 
gancies of any moderate civilian of our time ; their 
governments were multiplying the populations, 
extending the resources of the state, by the abo- 
lition of villainage in their dominions, and t\ve 
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extension of free nnmicipal institutions. Finally, 
all the great architects of oiir nineteenth century 
must blush when they visit those splendid palaces 
raised in the Italian cities during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

The government of Florence at this period, of 
1282 could raise an army of thirty thousand men. 
The number of those who were qualified with the 
title of nobles, was about one thousand, compri- 
sing three hundred who had received the order 
of cliivahy, and who formed the first rank of the 
nobihty. That body of nobles, however, was in- 
sufficient to resist the popular party, whose power 
was directed with renewed vigour against the 
enemies of within, as weU as those ol without. 
The civd discords of Florence were assuming, in 
the meantime, a more feaiful aspect than ever. 
The popular party were gradually diverging fi-om 
the heroic simplicity — -from their enthusiasm for 
honour and justice which had characterized them. 
Their feelings for chivalrous principles and their 
generosity, were daily growing feebler. The 
protracted state of hostility and of conspLracy 
between the factions, had. engendered excessive 
acrimony as well as unusual cruelties ; they now 
resorted, with exultation, to inflicting upon each 
other useless destruction and immanly ven- 



The Ghibellins returning to Florence, in 1260, 
after their victory of Monte Aperti, gave the fatal 
example of destroying the houses and palaces — 
of ravaging the property of the exiled Guelfe. 
Retaliation, on the part of the other faction, was 
in the natural course of human afiairs, whilst, it 
could only excite in the rival party, a tliirst for 



the exercise of still greater violences. After a long 
ferment — the revolutionary conflagration exploded 
in 1292, when the Florentine nobility, so long 
vanquished by the people, organized a formidable 
conspiracy against the popular government. After 
the most sanguinary encoimters and fierce com- 
bats of several days' duration, the people, headed 
by Giano deUa Bella, were once more victorious. 
This commander of the people was noble by birth, 
devoted to the popular cause, and at that time 
invested mth the dignity of Prior. He seized upon 
the opportunity of his influence after the victory, 
to prepare and cause to be adopted, a new law, 
celebrated in the history of Florence, and the 
object of which, was to crush the vanquished 
nobles, indeed, to annihilate them ; this new law 
received the name of ordinances of justice, ordini 
di giustizia. This law added to the constitu- 
tion, changed totally many important points of 
its spirit and object. Thus, it declared for ever 
excluded from the pubhc magistracies many of 
the most ancient and powerful famihes of Florence ; 
it ordered that any noble accused of conspiracy 
against the popular government should immedi- 
ately be brought to trial, the public rumour, and 
the testimony of two citizens, being a sufficient 
proof of the conspiracy of a noble. A special 
magistrate, with the title of Gonfalonier of justice, 
was appointed, charged with the execution of the 
ordinances. He was to take his seat with the 
Priors, to be elected in the same manner and for 
the same diu-ation of time as the Priors, and, 
moreover, to have under his orders a body of a 
thousand men, ready to march at the first signal, 
or, at the first rainourcd attempt of any move- 
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ment on the part of a noble against the people. 
This new law, introduced by Giaiio deUa Bella, 
became the signal of new civil dissentions, which 
present a more special interest because Dante 
found himself plunged into the very midst of 
them, as it will be seen, when our biographical 
narrative has attained this period of his life. We 
will behold him in these turbulent and periloxis 
times, when men's passions both for good and evil 
when the contests of freedom and tyranny were 
fierce and uncontrolled, we will behold him, with 
hia intrepidity, even audacity, in the exercise of 

I his stem justice. Dante — during his political 
career, as well as in the Divina Commedia, — 
attacked fearlessly the reign of vices and crimes. 

, Neither power, rank, nor temporal and ecclesias- 
tical dignities could influence him. Nothing could 
shield the criminals. 




Hero woraMp.— Great conquerora.— Great iwreta. — Mr. Ruskin on 
Danie. — Ani-otore of the poet,— Birth and childhooil of Dante. — Tra- 
ditiuna on the suliiject. — Ula education. — Hid master Bruoetto Latini. — 
The Tbboeetto. — TheTKKsoR. — General Bubjecia, atudied in the Ihir- 
teeoth ceotory. — The seven Arte. — ^The Stuui. — Knowledge of Dante. 
— His bojhood and youth. — Beatrice. — Hie love and her influence. — 
The Sai,dib. — loBuence of women since the ChriBtian era.— First 
Sunnet of Dante. — Ita popularity .—Guidu Caraliianti. — Marriage and 
death of Beatrice. — Sorrovr of the poet. — Hia auhi^eq^nent occupationa. 
— The ViT* Nuov*.— Observfttiona on the Vita NoovA.^Dante com- 
mencea hia political career. — DiaaeuBiona in the repnbUc of Fiaa. — 
Count Ugolino. — His hiatory.— Eallle of Meloria.— Policy of Ugolino.— 
His ambition. — His rirala. — Eie Cimily. — Riiggieri. — Infatuation of 
UgoUno.^Hia falL — M'« death. — Historical events and uharactera in 
coDuection with Dante.— Battle of Campaldioo. — Adventures and 
impreaaiouB of the poet. — His marriage and its consequences. 

We coDceive it to be one of tiie tendencies of our 
age, and more especially among those western 
nations so proud of their civihzation, to overrate 
the real character of great men. Hero-worship 
is certainly one of the peculiar features of oxir 
time, and its exaggerations lead to the considera- 
tion of great men, without any regard to the foun- 
dation of their greatness, to the popularmovements, 
or popular yearnings, of which they are the expres- 
sion, as, if in the contemplation of a beautiful 
statue, we did not conceive that its fair form must 
stand upon a basis. Moreover, a great coniiision 
exists, to our mind, with reference to hero worship, 
between great men -conquerors, and great ineu 
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purely literary. The records of history establish 
abundantly, that, generally the average evil 
derived from great conquerors, pretty nearly 
i balances (often goes far beyond) the amount of 
' good that nations have derived from them. Lite- 
rary great men, besides being also the representa- 
tives and expression of a people, more exduaively 
clear, the moral and intellectual chaos of our 
world ; they more especially scatter the seeds of 
science and song, so that the germs of love, justice, 
and hberty, may be multiphed. Their thoughts 
and feelings never remain confined within bounda- 
ries ; the spirit they breathed difiiasea Itself ever 
and ever. But a great poet, above all, is a heart 
in perfect unison with his time and country ; the 
effusions of his heart and genius are instinctively 
propagated ; they fertilize the moral, as well as 
the mental soil of humanity ; they reappear with. 
different forms, and become renovated, popularized 
and re-published, in more propitious ages, — hy 
novel methods, but with fresh love and enthusiasm. 
In this respect, Dante stands indisputably, the most 
pre-eminent among poets, ancient and modem. 
He represents, as it has been seen, a very great 
people. He inhabited a higher sphere of thought, 
' and further, his characteristic geuius and greatness 
are to have inhabited every region of thought. He 
stood, lofty, in his mediaeval times, and has re- 
mained like a Pharos for the future ages of Italy. 
No one, we believe, will raise a voice to contradict 
Mr. Ruakin, who, in his " Stones of Venice," haa 
awarded an exclusive pre-eminence to the Floren- 
1 tine poet; "I think," says Mr. Euskin, "that the 
' central man of all the world, as representing in 
^rfect balance the imaginative, moral and 
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intellectual faculties, all at tKeir liighoat, is 
Dante." 

We have briefly spoken of the state of Florence 
(luring the twelfth century. Towards the first 
year of that age, three brothers of noble blood, 
were living in that city. One of them, Caocia- 
guida, married Aldigeria, of the family of the 
Aldigieri, then one of the most powerful at Fer- 
rara, his descendants took the name of Aldigeri — 
Alaghieri, Allighieri, and Aligliieri, the family 
name being subject to constant changes in those 
days. This Cacciaguida followed the emperor 
Conrad, in hia crusade, and died in 1147, diwing 
the expedition. A son of his, the first who finally 
adopted the name of Alighierl, was Hving in 
1189. and had a son who became the father of 
seven children, one of whom was also called Alig- 
hieri. This second Ahgbieri was a judge or 
jurisconsult ; he had a son named Francis, by a 
first wife, and after his widowhood he married 
Donna BeUa, by whom he had another son, who 
was christened at the church of St. John, and 
received the name of Durante, by abbreviation, 
Dante. One of those dreams often created by 
popular imagination when a man has attained an 
eminent degree of glory, has received universal 
credence in Italy, and is related by Boccacio ; it 
is therefore entitled to a certain degree of respect. 
It seems that Donna Bella when pregnant, fell 
one day into a deep sleep, she dreamt she was 
lying upon a green meadow, by the side of a 
limpid fountain, under a laurel tree, extending 
far around its branches ; in her dream, she gave 
birth to a son, who fed on the berries of the tree 
and drank of the water of the fountain ; soou 
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after the child was raetamorphoaed into a shep- 
herd, and endeavouring to grasp the leaves of the 
laxirel, fell down, and in rising, he had become a 
peacock, at the sight of which, the mother became 
so agitated by her amazement that she awoke. 
Dante was bom in 1265. All his family belonged 
to the Guelfic party and were mixed in the civil 
discords. They were twice esUed, the first time 
in 1248, and subsequently in 1 260, after the great 
defeat of the Guelfe at Monte-Aperti, for aeven 
years. Donna Bella had followed her husband in 
esUe, but gave birth to our poet at Florence. She 
had afterwards a daughter whose name has never 
been mentioned ; but who, it is well ascertained, 
married a Florentine, named Poggi and had a 
son called Andrea, with whom Boccacio became 
intimate, and from whose hps he could hear 
various details of the life of Dante. 

Little is known about the childhood of the poet, 
excepting that Brunette Latani took charge of 
his education. The master was an eminent per- 
sonage of his time, and before him we must pause. 
Brunette Latani was also of a noble Florentine 
family — a zealous Guelf, and had been ambassador 
of the municipahty, the Comune of Florence, to the 
court of Alphonso of Castille, when the Guelfe 
were driven out of the city, after the disaster of 
Monte Aperti ; he spent the years of his exile in 
France and in Paris. He had been dettatore, an 
office somewhat similar to that of secretary of tke 
repubhc. On his retiom from exile in 1284, he 
was appointed sindico, a function not well defined, 
entrusting it seems, special administrative duties. 
He died in 1294. His two principal works are. 
"II Tesoretto," written in Italian, and the "Tresor," 
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■written in the langue cToiZ, the French language 
of the north of France. Tiraboschi considers the 
first as an abridgment of the second, as the title 
might lead to suppose, and he has been followed 
by Quadrio and other Italian critics. Ginguene 
establishes their independence firom each other ; 
nevertheless, they certainly exhibit a similarity 
of erudition and method. Ihe former is a valuable 
Bpecimen for the student of Italian philology ; its 
versification is generally flowing, and its occaeional 
obscurity and asperities arose fix)m the difficulty 
of treatmg serious subjects in rhymed verses, 
and in that rude age . It has often been said that 
Dante took from Brunetto Latini the idea of his 
" Divina Commedia," because the author of the 
" Tesoretto" describes also his vision, — his losing 
himself in a forest — vices and virtues, as well as 
fantastical locahties ; but if so — and it is very 
doubtful— it may be compared to a feeble light 
spark, kindling a magnificent, awful conflagration. 
Brunetto relates having lost his way in a forest, 
where he found Nature, who spoke to him of 
God, — of man, — of the redemption— of the human 
soul — of the five senses — of the various com- 
plexions of man,— of the elements, — of the planets 
— of the variety of animals, and of navigation 
beyond Spain. Nature, before leaving the travel- 
ing poet, commands him to explore the neigh- 
bourmg forest, where he wiH behold philosophy — 
the four virtues, the God of love, and, if he likes, 
fortune and fraud. The passage has one or two 
close imitations of Ovid. The traveller meets 
the four virtues, surrounded by twenty ladies ; he 
only mentions foiu" of these ladies, whom he loves 
more eflpeciaUy fcorcUmentej : they are CourtesTj, 
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Liberality, Loyalty and Valour ; he describes the 
exhortations and precepts he receives from them, 
aaid when he attains the abode inhabited by Love, 
Brunette meets Ovid, who gives him many expla- 
nations on the subject of love, and enables him to 
find his way out. This may possibly have given 
Dante the idea of the company of Vir^ in his 
Inferno. Brunetto, afterwards goes to a convent 
to confess his sins ; and at the close of the 21st 
chapter of the Tesoretto, he curses the great 
sinners — obtains absolution, and declares that he 
does not care to go and visit Fortune. In. the 
22nd, — he returns to the forest, sees the world, 
the four elements, asks questions of Ptolemeua 
who repKes in prose, and this reply has beea 
lost. It is supposed that this poem of Brunetto 
Latini was composed in Paris ; it is dedicated' 
with eulogiums to the great king. Saint Louis,' 
It is probable that the merit of its author did not 
escape the penetration of the king, for, he waa 
admitted at court ; he frequented the library of 
the Sainte cha/peUe, and may have been requested' 
by the king to write In the langiie d'oil the worfc 
entitled the Tresor, of which no less than twelvrf 
manuscript copies are to be found in Paris. 

The Tresor is a sort of Encyclopedia, or uni-J 
versal dictionary ; it treats of sacred, profane, and 
natural history, of geography, astronomy, thi 
science of goveniment ; its sources are from^ 
Aristotle, Plato, Terence, Sallust, Cicero, Horace 
Juvenal, Pliny, and Saint Bernard. It was om 
of the works the most usually read by Dante ; 
and if il Tesoretto was the spark that lighted u] 
hia genius, the Tresor was one of the fundamenta . 
stores of his erudition, and without entering intd 



further details on the subject, let xis see what 
were the studies tlien usual for young men, when 
they knew how to read and transcribe correctly 
the lessons dictated. These studies consisted of 
the seven arts, designated by the names ottrimum 
and of (piadriviwni. In the first category, were 
oompriaed grammar, rhetoric and dialectics ; in 
the second, arithmetic, geometry, music and 
aBtronomy ; the sources of all are scattered in the 
works of Plato and Aristotle. With reference to 
the dialectics of that time, it was exclusively that 
of Aristotle; Coimt Balbo observes, that it was 
far from its original truth and purity, — consisting 
of what was known, through the medium of Por- 
phyrus and Boetius — from translations and re- 
translationa, undergoing commentaries, mutila- 
tions, and being applied to every thing during the 
seven centuries of scholasticism. It was, however, 
beheld in its original purity through Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, who duruig the latter years of his life 
had the various works of Aristotle translated 
from the Greek, and who simplified the faculties 
of reasoning. Dante was not acquainted with 
the latter improvement ; still, when he was in 
Paris during his exile, he must have discovered 
the influence of Aquinas, and found a purer 
knowledge of the thoughts of Aristotle in the 
university of that city. Dante has proved that 
he was well acquainted with arithmetic and geo- 
metry, such as they were in his time. With 
respect to astronomy, he did nut confine himself 
to poetical flights on the subject ; he had devoted 
himself to the real knowledge of heaven, brooding 
in the highest contemplations, preparing to im- 
ravel the divine home of the blessed. The system 



of astronomy of the time was that of Ptolomeus, 
which places the earth ia the centre of the imiveiBe. 
Several Italian scholars have affirmed that the 
knowledge of Dante on the subject, far siu^assed 
that of his contemporaries. As to ranaic, it is 
difficult, to ascertain now, why it was placed 
between geometry and astronomy. All those 
distributions were ordered by the clergy, and were 
the result of the organizing spirit of the church. 
The object of music was no doubt, to induce young 
men to sing in the churches, Dante never ceased 
to manifest a deeply felt admiration for music. 

Besides the schools in which the seven arts 
were taught, others had been established for 
more than a centuir and a half, called studi, 
something like the Universities of our time. The 
first studio was founded at Bologna ; it soon 
became distinguished for its law studies, but the 
popes and the emperors alternately claimed a 
supreme jurisdiction over it ; and the studio was 
either protected or closed, subject to the political 
vicissitudes of parties, consequently, others were 
created at Padoua and Naples, Bologna becoming 
justly called mater studiorum. Towards 1280, 
it contained not less than 10,000 students of all 
nations. Private and pubhc lectures were deli- 
vered ; civil law, moral and natural philosophies 
were studied in its studio, as well as thetuogy, 
although Paris was then the great theologicai 
school of the world. Dante, as stated, had early 
mastered the Tresor, that rich store of knowledge 
of his learned master. 

Bnmetto had initiated him to aU the secrets of 
astronomy, when the repubhc claimed his services, 
and he found himself obliged to leave his beloved 
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pupil. The family of Dante sent him then to 
complete his studies at Bologna and at Padoua. 
Boccacio and all hia Italian biographers, state 
that Dante in his youth was sent to Bologna and 
Padoua in order to find more abundant mental 
food. His studies were then especially directed 
towards moral and natural philosophy, as well as 
the seven arts. With reference to his knowledge 
of the ancient languages, it is evident that 
although Latin was as familiar to him as the ver- 
nacular idiom, be did not know Greek. This fact 
has long been doubted, in consequence of an 
oversight, for, in his Convito he speaks of Aristotle, 
and of the impossibility in which he is, of form- 
ing his opinion on a certain point, as all the trans- 
lations in his possession differ from each other, 

The loss of his father in early life, was an 
irreparable misfortune. He lost in him the 
authority and tender control which would have 
softened his ardent imagination, and modified his 
pafledons. However, he was stiU living when 
Dante was nine years old, as he one day took him 
to a festival at the house of a rich neighbour, 
Portinari, who was living with his wife and a 
young daughter named Beatrice, or in the graceftil 
Florentine abbreviation, Bice. She wa.? also 
between eight and nine years old. The child, .gays 
Boccado, was full of grace and nobleness. Her 
■ance kindled in the enthusiastic soul of the 
J an ardent affection, almost nameless on earth. 

ehas given an account of his youthiul emotions, 
IS his work entitled Vita nuova, which was com- 
posed in the vernacular idiom, when he was about 
I twenty-two years old. This title of Vita nuova 
a not precisely mean new Ufe,hM\y(mtiijxi\,\xji, 
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and rather we believe, life of Initiation. At tlie 
commencement of this book, he says that he was 
nine years old when the glorious lady of Ms 
thoughts appeared before hitn ; ahe appeared 
brilliant with"sweet and noble colours as became 
her age. At this moment, he continuea, the vital 
spirit which dwells in tlie inmost cote of the heart, 
began to tremble in liim, so passionately, that he 
felt violent pulsations in the smallest veins, and it 
seemed to say : " Here is a deity more potent than 
myseF, coming to exercise its domination over 
my heart." From that day, he adds, love became 
the master of his soul. The beloved image never 
left him ; he sought every opportunity of behold- 
ing her features ; " they were," he says, " so sweet 
that one cotdd have applied to her the words of 
Homer ; " She does not appear to me to be the 
daughter of a mortal but of a God ;" and her 
presence was so beneficent, that it never permitted 
his human nature to escape the control of reason. 
From that day, Beatrice became for Dante, a 
type of perfection — a heavenly being, towards 
whom he must elevate himself by the continued 
efforts of the will, in shaking off the dust of 
earthly vicious affections. Wten still a child, a 
secret voice often seemed to urge him to gaze on 
the neighbouring house where the graceful little 
lady was dwelling ; he always returned better from 
his visit. Ijater, when he had reached the age 
of ftiU-grown passion- — in the midst of the reck- 
less youths — associated to their lawless excesses, 
it was enough for him to have perceived at a dis- 
tance only, the pious form of his beloved — to have 
followed her with his lingering gaae of love— he 
at once recovered the energy oi virtue and became 



powerless for eviL In his dreams he beheld her 
radiant. When,in reality, he beheld her surrounded 
by her companions, she appeared to him an im- 
mortal being, descended among earthly women to 
honour their weakness and protect their virtue ; 
or, says Ozauam, if she were kneeling at the foot 
of the altar, he believed in her holy mediation for 
the sinners ; he felt intuitively prayer flowing fer- 
ventlyfromhis lips. But when, on her return home, 
waiting for her on the way, he received from her the 
kindly salutation,( ^ya^u (e)of Christian brotherhood ; 
then, a sudden flame of charity kindled in him ; 
it made him pardon his enemies ; and, when she 
was near bowing to him, a spirit of love annihi- 
lated for a moment, his whole being. Afterwards, 
adds the Poet, at the moment when this noble lady 
inclined her head towards him, nothing could 
veU the dazzhng hght wliich inundated Ms eyes; 
he became overpowered by an overflowing bea- 
titude. This salutatioD alone was the ultimate 
end of aU his wishes ; in this alone, dwelt all liis 
happiness, but a happiness which overflowed the 
faculties of his souL Dante was so earnest in his 
enthusiasm, that he conceived it to be shared by 
all his contemporaries : he says, that when the 
noble lady was crossing the streets of the city, peo- 
ple hastened to see her pass, which gave him sur- 
passing joy, and that those whom she approached 
felt so impressed, that they dared not raise their 
eyes, whilst she, enveloped in her humility as in 
a veil, went on, without appearing cognizant of 
what was done or said in the crowd ; and when 
slie had passed, many exclaimed : " She is not a 
woman, but one of the most beautiful angels of 
heaven I " " She is a marvel," replied ottvetft. 
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" blessed be tbe God who creates such admirable 
works ! " 

Such were his eentiments, — such waa the 
beauty which appeared to him in its reality, and 
which became the ideal that absorbed his imagi- 
nation, until it dilated and expanded at a fiirther 
period of hie hfe. Such was the internal harmony 
of love which inspired, no doubt, his immortal 
poetical strains. Beatrice has been a favourite 
subject of capricious investigations by commen- 
tators, whose fables and aberrations are inadmis- 
Bible. The most respectable authorities agree 
that she has a double character, real in the life of 
the poet, figurative in the fable of the poem. She 
represents the influence of women in Christian 
society. By Christianity, woman was raised from 
an abject state ; she became admitted to all civil 
libertiffl ; her influence was exercised over general 
manners ; she took her share in the education of 
the family, and became the earthly providence of 
the home, Holy magistracies of charity were 
entrusted to her ; she was invested with a per- 
sonal dignity and a social rank, unknown before. 
Since the Christian era, women have had thdr 
share in all social movements ; many suffered 
martyrdom for their religion ; the mother of Con- 
stantine, Helen, raised the cross over the ruins 
of Jerusalem. Clovis at the battle of Tolbia<^ 
invoked the god of Clothilda, Women took part 
in many of the ecdesiatical organizations. Saint 
Louis, was trained and ruled by the wisdom of his 
mother Blanche. The greatest of the minne 
singers, Vogelweide, became in Germany the 
echo and the expression of the initiating and puri- 
fying influence of woman. Joan of Arc saved 
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France ; and Petrarch, was to appear on the 
horizon, soon after Dante, and continue the hal- 
lowed ideal, with his beloved and respected 
Laura. 

But to return to the first impression received 
by Dante, when he beheld Beatrice. AfEectiona 
cannot be ennobled without the mental and m oral 
elevation. Ideas expand with the metfable 
growth of tendemesa The charm which absorbed 
ois being, did not retain him in a blind, inactive 
captivity. The thoughts of her, illuminated — 
encoiiraged his studies ; he received from her 
sweet image the inspirations which animated the 
learned lessons of Brunetto. We have said that 
he was about ten years old when he beheld her 
for the first time ; fi-om that day, his boyish soul 
was devoted to the soxil of the little fairy. He 
incessantly endeavours to see her ; he sometimes 
succeeds, but without approaching, without speak- 
ing. It was only nine years after, that he meets 
her in pubhc — it seems in a street — or some pubhc 
place, she was dressed in white, and stood between 
two ladies older than herself ; it was then that 
she bowed to him for the first time, with exquisite 
grace ; it was then that he felt that he was a poet. 
It was the ninth hour of the day. For the first 
time his ears heard words spoken by the young 
lady. He withdrew in a delirium of fehcity, and 
commenced his first poetical eftusion : — a sonnet 
relating his emotions and inviting the public to 
reply. This sonnet became pubhc, without any 
knowledge of the name of the youthful author, A 
great number of repHes were circulated ; amongst 
thCTQ — one, a scornful one, by another Dante 

Kte di Majano) then a poet of some Tep\rife 
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but soon after buried in oblivion, — and another 
by Guido Cavalcanti, one of the most distinguished 
poets of the age, who, hearing later the name of 
the author, sought his acquaintance, and from 
that moment conceived for him a warm affection 
which never ceased during his life, despite all the 
political and social vicissitudes. 

This sonnet of Dante — preceded by a narrative 
of his vision — excited the admiration, along with 
the curiosity, of all talented people in Tuscany. 
The young poet's health became affected, it is 
supposed, by over excited imagination. In short, 
the name of the author did not remain long con- 
cealed, and now the public yearning longed to 
know who was the object of such an enthusiasuL 
Dante, it seems, made use of a subterfuge to con- 
ceal the real object of his homage : he addressed 
several sonnets to another lady, and another on 
her departure from Florence, which was considered 
superior to all ; from this day, he was called Thb 
Poet. It was followed by several other poetical 
compositions, in aU of which are found allusions 
to Beatrice, and all the Kttle episodes of his love. 
But one day Beatrice, probably deceived by 
appearances and piqued by his offering his homage 
to another, refused him the usual salutation. 
And let us observe here that In ItaHan the word 
salute, signifies at the same time, bodily heaUh, 
salvation of the soul, and salutation; in the Vita 
nuova especially, the word has this triple signifi- 
cation ; Beatrice refuses him health, salvation 
and salutation ; in this instance, as well as in 
many others, Dante gives a very extensive 
acceptation to the word salute, comprising the 
positive and the figurative. Tlie idea of this 
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double sense was probably in imitation of Aristotle 
who only speaks of the health of the body to 
elevate himself to the salvation of the soul It 
is not easily discovered when, or how ceased this 
coolness, between the two ideal lovers. He thinks 
this refusal of the salutation is the penalty de- 
served by his subterfuge concealing the real 
object of his homage. A great gloom appears in 
his miscellaneous verses of this period ; and some 
confusion exists about its cause. He does not 
state clearly that be was threatened with seeing 
Beatrice given in marriage to the son of a friend 
of hia father. Elsewhere he alludes to the sorrow 
he experiences after her marriage. He relates 
that he was invited to a wedding ; among the 
invited married ladies, he recognizes Beatrice ; 
she had become the wife of a knight, Simon 
de'Bardi, in 1287. At the sight of her, he trem- 
bles with agitation ; he flies from the world and 
composes new verses ftdl of sweetness and ten- 
derness, relating bis visions, celebrating the grace 
and loveliness of Beatrice, as well as the charms 
of the ladies who accompany her, and who receive 
from her their purest fascination. Such trans- 
ports, however, were alloyed by sad presentiments, 
which were soon to be justified. Beatrice died 
the 9th day of June, 1290. How could the grief 
of the poet be described \ In the sorrowful and 
delirious confusion of his thoughts, he wrote to all 
the princes of the universe to mform them of this 
death, as of a gloomy foreboding which threatened 
the future of the world, his tears being inex- 
haustible. However, when time had partially 
banished the dark remembrance of death and of 
grave, the eai-thly being whom be \\aA \o\ei\. 
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SO deeply, revived in hia memory, radiant, immor- 
tal — her ascendancy and loveliness, greater than 
ever ; she lived a second time for him, and revived 
his genius and inspirations. Hia thoughts followed 
her soul in the invisible world, where she now 
dwelt ; he adorned her with all the flowers of 
immortahty, placed her on the highest step of the 
throne of God, and the remembrance of her 
earthly death vanished as he hailed her in this 
glorious transfiguration. 

The whole real history of the love of the poet, 
is consigned as stated, in the Vita nuova. It 
contains all the little poems he had composed for 
Beatrice, which he connected together by hiEtto- 
rical annotations, in which he related all he 
could remember of the impressions, and motives 
which accompanied their composition, adding to 
this a kind of historical analysis of each pieca 
These annotations, as commentaries, are also very 
poetical, and only differ in the nature of the ver- 
sification. They breathe the same tone, the same 
exalted imagination ; they offer the same poetical 
forms; and in the portion of them in pro8e,in which 
he announces what he is going to say, he is no less 
adorned or figurative. Its originality dwells eape- 
cially in the singular individualism of the poetical 
biography; and, it might be considered as the result 
of an accidental, transient, effervescence of imagi- 
nation,if Dante hadnotmorethan once, in tbecourse 
of mature age, found the opportunity of alluding to 
this production of his youth in the view to explain, 
confirm, and eulogize its contents. The Vita 
nuova contains also, many subtle speculations; he 
explains in it, his behef that the number nine had 
a ^|Teat part in the Hfe of Beatrice : he saw her 



t at the ninth hour ; ehe died on a ninth of a 
month, at the ninth hour of the day ; he then 
refers to the nine heavens of Ptolomeua, which 
must therefore have presided over her birth, and 
adds, that she was herself the number nine, 
because three being the root of nine, and forming 
the holy triad, the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, it 13 the source of all prodigies, Beatrice, un- 
der the influence of the number three,8ignifiea that 
she was a nine, — namely a prodigy of which the 
triad is the origin and root. The Vita nuova is 
an opuscule of scarcely a htmdred pages, but forms, 
it may be seen, an introduction to the life and 
geniua of the poet. The scenes it relates, extend to 
the anniversary of the death of Beatrice ; its last 
sonnet is perhaps the most enthusiastic in its 
expression of admiration, and it concludes by 
saying : — " After having finished the sonnet, an 
admirable vision appeared to me, in which I 
beheld a spectacle which decides me not to speak 
any more of this blessed woman, so long as 
I shall be imable to discourse on her graces 
more worthily ; I endeavour to attain this object, 
as she knows it herself. In fiiture, if such is the 
pleasure of Him by whom all things live, to let 
my life continue sometime, I hope to say of this 
blessed woman what has never been said of any 
person ; afterwards, let it please the Lord of all 
goodness, that my soul may go and behold the 
glory of the beloved, namely, of tliis blessed 
Beatrice, who is contemplating gloriously Htm 
who is blessed in all ages." 

Our observations on the Vita nuova have 
ob liged us to anticipate several events and impres- 
■is of Daufce. When be was seventeen, ^eata 
I he must bare heard the report of ttie temfele 
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patriotic vengeance of the Sicilian vespers. He 
had already witnessed in Florence the deplorable 
consequences of civil wars. The GhibeUins had 
returned in 1273 ; being expelled in 1275 — they 
came again in 1279, and obtained a small share 
in the government, as it has been explained. The 
Guelfekept the ascendancy, and in 1282, ite 
popolo delegated its authority to its Priors. The 
Guelfic popolano kept the reins of government, 
with very Uttle variety, during the hie of Dante. 
In the meantime although known as The Poet, he 
was not satisfied with this fruitless illustration ; 
he was thinking, at the instigation of his family, 
of taking also a share in the affairs of the govern- 
ment. The family was in affluent cii'cumstances; 
he had had the means to study at Bologna and 
Padoua. Dante had some landed property near 
Piacenza, and he tells ua himself, that he was pro- 
prietor of very costly furniture ; he felt therefore^ 
mdependent, and entitled to remain free, to 
indiuge in the cultivation of the learning he had 
acquired, and still more, in the fond reminiscence 
of his love, which often awoke in him a world of 
sorrows. His life was thus desultory ; it was 
about this time, it appears, that he commenced a 
Latin poem with the intention to entitle it HelL 
His friends, however, were anxious that he should 
take an interest in the political affairs of hia 
party ; and the poet gradually entered political 
life, and was induced to appear on the public 
square and struggle sword in hand. But, in 
order to understand fully his position and impres- 
sions, in the midst of many tumultuous events, 
we must speak briefly of an interesting episode 
which abounds in characteristic ijecvdiarlties of 
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the moral and political state of Italy at this 
period. 

Florence and a part of Tuscany were entirely 
Guelfic. Pisa although Ghibelline in principles, 
was in reality a democratical republic like the 
other principal cities of Tuscany, She had forced 
aU the feudal lords of her territory to submit, and 
to live like plain citizens, like the popolani, with- 
out any other power but that which they held 
from the city. Several of those feudal families 
remained, secretly and fiercely hostile to the 

fovemment, and watched incessantly the moment 
ivourable to overthrow it. The two most power- 
ful among them were those of the Visconti and 
of the Gherardeschi, both attached to the Guelfic 
fiiction, merely because it was the faction hostile 
to that of the people. In 1274, this Guelfic fac- 
tion having given greater umbrage than usual to 
the republic, was expelled from Pisa and along 
with it, its chiefs, the Gherardeschis and the Vis- 
contis. All these exiled Guelfe joined those of 
Tuscany, and waged a regular war against their 
fellow-citizens ; they were at first commanded by 
Giovanni de'Visconti and afterwards by Ugolino 
de ' Gherardeschi, who is the Ugolino of Dante's 
Inferno. The citizens of Pisa were defeated 
several times ; several of their fortresses were 
taken from them, and a large portion of thefr 
territoty was ravaged ; they were obliged to sue 
for peace, and to receive within their walls the 
banished Guelfs now strengthened by their vic- 
tories. Coimt Ugolino became the most influen- 
tial personage of Pisa, He was devoured by the 
^most boundless ambition, — in possession of all the 
^Kcee — all the hratality of his age ant\ caaVe,'m\Xv- 
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out the gleams of magnanimity and genius, ■which, 
however transient, often shed a bright effiilgence 
on both. He formed the project of taking pos- 
session of the sovereignty of the city. 

UgoUno was elected Captain of the people,when 
the war broke out between Genoa and Pisa, It 
was not for some time marked by either great 
success or reverse on either side, till this war ter- 
minated by the celebrated naval battle of Meloria, 
in which the Pisans lost 4,000 killed, 12,000 pri- 
soners — the Mite of their population — a defeat 
which may be called a mortal blow, from which 
they never recovered. Ugolino escaped from the 
disaster without having given any proof of his 
bravery, and however unpopular he might be, the 
discontented city, in her consternation, did not 
think of changing her Captain of the people ; his 
succession, moreover, imder such circumstances, 
could not be very enviable. Pisa stood in the 
most alarming position : a general league of Genoa 
with the Guelnc cities, threatened her destruction. 
Ugolino, at this critical moment displayed great 
sknll and presence of mind, more actuated evi- 
dently by personal interest than by any patriotic 
feeling. He saw the necessity of dissolving that 
formidable league at any prica With great 
addi'ess, sparing neither money nor sacrifices, he 
succeeded in gaining over the Guelfa of Tuscany, 
especially the Florentines. He gave up to them 
■"''"■ " nd I 



several of the best Pisan fortresses, 
himself to expel the GhibeUin party and to 
govern in ftiture the republic of Pisa in the 
Guelfic and Florentine interests. Ugolino having 
thus obtained peace and frilfiUed his engage- 
ment^ being delivered of theGhibellin party — he 



conceived that he coiild easily attain the object 
of his amhition, the absolute sovereignty. But 
he found opponents in his own family, in the first 
instance, his own nephew, Count Anselmo di 
Caprasa, a young noble highly gifted and veiy 
much beloved ; Ugolino had him poisoned. This 
opponent hehig dead, another still more formid- 
able, stood np in the person of Nino, Lord of 
Gallura, in Sardinia, and Ugolino's own grandson. 
This young Nino, equally ambitious, and endowed 
with extraordinary physical powers and bravery, 
became openly the nval of his grandfather in the 
ambitious pretension to an absolute sovereignty 
over the city. 

The Guelfs of Pisa, being divided between the 
two pretenders, during foiu- entire years, from 
1284 to 1288, the city remained the constant 
scene of collision and bloodshed between the 
grandfather and the grandson. In the meantime, 
whilst the Guelfic party was thus weakening 
itself the Ghlbellins rose from their prostration ; 
they ralUed round Ruggieri, Archbishop of Pisa, 
a man equally ambitious, skilful and worldly, who 
alternately fiivoured the grandfather and the 
grandson, in the hope of annihilating both ; 
although the details of this stniggle are httle 
known, our limits oblige us to pass over them 
rapidly, which will suffice for our object. Nino 
and Ugolino, after such a long and fierce hostihty, 
with equal powers and means, without any decisive 
result, both wearied with the struggle — whether 
feignedly or in reahty wlU ever remain a doubt — 
both abdicated their pretensions and returned to 
^^mivate life. But they soon after repented having 
^Blken such a resoiution ; they legrettei ft^e 
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power they had lost, however limited, with all 
its thorn and etorma ; they met, a reconciliation 
took place, and they agreed to recover together 
the sovereignty of Pisa and keep an equal share 
in it. They easily succeeded in the execution of 
the plot, and they placed themselves at the head 
of government. Ugolino, however, was not a man 
who could long tolerate a partner in authority, his 
grandson more than any body else. He treated se- 
cretly with E-uggieri; these twoagreed that Ugolino 
would withdraw in one of his castles and the 
archbishop in the meantime would excite the 
people and the Ghibellins against Nino. The 
conspiracy met with a complete success. The 
grandson thus abandoned could not resist alone : 
he fled, to escape the tragical end which no doubt 
awaited bim ; as soon as Ugolino was Informed of 
his flight, he returned to Pisa in triumph, and 
proved himself, anxious to celebrate the event 
with splendour. He assembled all his family, 
relations and partisans to a magnificent banquet; 
the local traditions relate that the gorgeous 
feast was clouded over by some sinister words of 
a juggler, or one of those bufibons, who were then 
found in all courts and castles : — Ugolino asking 
the fellow, it seems, what he thought of such a 
feast and of the man who could give it, — ^he 
repHed ; " I think that this man is the very one 
in Italy who is nearest some awfiil reverse." 

His prediction soon became realized. Ruggieri 
had conspired with Ugolino to ruin his grancfcon, 
but as soon as he felt hunself sufl&ciently powerfiil, 
the archbishop prepared to attack openly the old 
traitor. He assaded suddenly Ugolino at the head 
of the people of Pisa, and of the whole Ghibelline 



the Count not being quite unprepared, a 
^ d sanguinary struggle ensued, m which he 
lost a natural eon and a nephew, killed in defend- 
ing the palace stormed by the people. Ugolino 
abandoned and defeated, was taken prisoner, 
(July 1288) with two of his sons and two of his 
grandsons ; they were all confined together in 
the higher part of a strong tower, within the 
taty, situated on a square then called of the 
Anziatii and afterwards of the Cavalieri. The 
triumph of Ruggieri, roused the Florentines and 
other Guelfe of Tuscany who had a powerfiil 
interest in supporting the cause of Ugolino against 
the GhibeUins of Pisa, They therefore declared 
war against the city, which again found itself in 
a desperate position. In this crisis, the citizens 
caUed to the government of the city a commander 
capable to extricate them firom such threatening 
difficulties; they selected Guido MontefeItro,whom 
we shall meet m one of the valleys of the eighth 
circle of the Inferno. He arrived at Pisa in 
March, 1289, when Ugolino, with hia four sons 
and grandsons, had been eight months in the 
prison mentioned, without any thing decisive 
having been thought of on their fate. Roncioni 
has cleared proved that Ruggieri did not deserve 
alone the hatred of Ugohno, manifested with so 
much atrocity in the " Inferno," It was not 
him alone, as it is generally related, but all the 
members of the council {tuUi i Senaton) who 
condemned their fallen foe to die from star- 
vation, with his sons and nepliews, after a 
long and cruel imprisonment There is every 
probability that the arrival of Montefeltro 
^Bvtilled into the enemies of theprisoneTaa,Ae^ee 
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of exultation and of greater thirst of vengeance, 
which induced them suddenly to taJte the horrible 
resolution of throwing the keys of the tower into 
the Amo, without leaving food for the prisoners, 
They must evidently have previously informed 
the wretched old man of their ferocioua project, 
since the chronicles and traditions of the time 
state that they refused any nourishment, and to 
this denial added another, more awful still, — 
because it evinced a depth of hatred, rarely met 
with, excepting perhaps in the Spanish traditions 
of the days oi Calderon, TJgoimo, fully aware 
that death was inevitable, feeling his conscience 
tormented by the remembrance of his crimes, 
begged imploringly to his last moment for a priest 
or a monk, to confess himself He cried in vain ! 
all remained deaf It was only on the seventh or 
eighth day after, that the dismal tower was 
broken open, in order to withdraw the five bodies; 
they were castaway together, and contemptuously, 
in the same grave. The lower half of an old square 
tower may at this day be seen at Pisa ; it is all 
that remains of the celebrated tower of Hunger, 
in which took place the episode of Dante's "In- 
ferno," one of the most popular in poetry, and the 
longest in the whole poem, for, it occupies more 
than a hundred lines. But the poet does not 
mention, the events wliich we have just related ; 
they belong to history ; they were known to 
every one. And Ugolmo meeting Dante in hell, 
recognizes him to be a Tuscan by his accent, doea 
not enter, therefore, into a superfluous narrative, 
and the portion of his adventures which he 
relates, is that which no human being could 
know — viz : — all that had taken place in the 
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awfiil dark tower, and which had been witnessed 
only by the Almighty. Tiie only circumstance 
of hia death, which must ha.ve been known to 
many Pisans, and which the poet might have 
mentioned, is the fact of hia clamorous, fainting 
prayers for a confessor. But Dante says nothing 
of it ; his fixed purpose was to place Ugolino in 
hell — and it would have been inconsistent as well 
as anomalous to dwell on hia repentance and 
remorses. Another point on which Dante does 
not adhere to historical truth, and purposely, it is 
his stating no distinction between the four com- 
panions of the sufferings of Ugolino ; — he supposes 
them all his children, and all very young — whUst 
two only were his sons, in the full maturity of 
age, and the two others his grandsons, who must 
have been from ten to twelve years old. This 
poetical licence of the Poet, enables him to give 
a free course to the pathetic strains of his genius. 
The pity — anguish, tenderness of the father are 
deeper ; the gentleness, seF-denial, and sufferings 
of the children, more affecting. His genius proves 
itself truly sublime, in leaving the physical, 
material portion of the episode in the background, 
in order to dwell especially on the development 

fits moral beauty. 

^ We must follow the historical events in which 
nte participated more or less, and form an 
acquaintance with the personages whom he intro- 
duced in his great epic. Charles of Anjou, the 
conqueror of Naples and miuxlerer of Conradin of 
Hohenatauffen, died in 1285. His son and succes- 
sor Charles II., was then prisoner of the King uf 
Arragon ; he recovered his Hberty through nego- 
^^Httions, passed ihrough Paris on his retuiiv, Mvi 
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entered Florence in May, 1289 ; he was accompa- 
nied by his eldest son Charles Martel, who sub- 
sequently inherited the crown of Hungarythrough 
his mother, but who was prevented by death 
from succeeding to the throne of his father. 
Charles Martel did not remain long in Florence ; 
the Poet was presented to him, and received from 
him many marks of esteem ; a mutual sympathy 
arose between him and the prince, which became a 
warm and lasting affection, during the subsequent 
embassies of Dante at Naples. But it was reported 
that the Ghibellina of Arezzo had tlu-eatened to 
arrest Charles II. on his way to Naples. The Flo- 
rentines gave him an escort of eight hundred 
horse and three thousand foot soldiera. It is posi- 
tive that Dante was among them, then com- 
mencing the active life of an Italian citizen. 
Arezzo, as well as the rest of Tuscany, had heen 
GueLfic till 1987, when the influence of her bishop 
gave the ascendency to the GliibeUins and ob- 
tained the election of Buon Conte de Montefeltro, 
as capitano. He was son of the Guido de Monte- 
feltro, whom we have seen Podesta at Pisa. The 
Florentines accepted the alliance of Bologna, 
Lucca, and Pistoia, each of which sent a sueco^l^ 
of two himdred horses : thus strengthened, they 
deliberated and decided to march onwards. They 
advanced in the Casentino, a mountainous dis- 
trict of Arezzo, in the upper Val d' Amo, and met 
the enemy at Campaldino. The army of the: 
Florentines had twelve thousand foot soldiers and 
two thousand cavalry. The army of Arezzo did' 
not exceed eight thousand foot and nine hundred' 
cavalry soldiers ; nevertheless, the latter bravely 
asked to give battle. Its cavalry charged first ; 



and with so much impetuosity, that they broke 
the line of the Florentine cavalry, the latter 
yielded and fled, in order to reform themselves 
under the protection of their infantry advancing 
to their assistance. 

This first advantage was fatal to the army of 
Arezzo ; emboldened by the flight of the Floren- 
tines, they piu^ued them with so much impe- 
tuosity and rashness, that its cavalry soon foimd 
itself completely isolated, at an immense distance 
fix>m its infantry, whilst the Florentine cavalry, 
on the contrary, rallying with its infantry, fell 
with their whole forces,fir8t on the Arezzo cavalry, 
■which they routed, and afterwards turned on the 
infantry and crushed it ; the loss of the vanquished 
was about three thousand killed and two thou- 
sand prisoners. This battle of Campaldino was 
fought on the 11th of June, 1289. The Bishops 
(or Archbishops) of Arezzo and Montefeltro, 
perished in it ; a pecuhar circumstance respecting 
the latter, who was a celebrated warrior, was that 
his body, after having been long sought for among 
the dead, could not be found ; this singularity 
caused great sensation at the time, and many con- 
jectures were naturally formed on this disappear- 
ance, which to many, seemed a prodigy. We have 
explained the custom of the repubhcan armies of 
that period to select a certain number of warriors, 
— -feditori — who were the first to attack and 
diurt on the hostile army. This custom was fol- 
lowed at Campaldino. The celebrated Vieri 
de'Cerchi, who commanded the Florentine cavalry, 
had the privilege of appointing the twelve warriors 
who were to engage the combat; he mostunexpec- 

'lynamed himself, although wounded — t\ieT\'cda 
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80n — aiid aa a third, his nephew, selecting' no one 
else, in order to leave every citizen at liberty to 
manifest his love for his country. More than one 
Jiundred and fifty immediately offered themaelvea 
and charged the enemy. Dantewaano doubt among 
them. Leonardo d'Arezzo, quotes a letter received 
from Dante, dated 1300, in which he desciibea 
the battle. This letter, then under his eyes, has 
unfortunately been lost since ; it gives a minute 
description of its various phases ; according to 
Leonardo, the poet fought on horseback, in the 
first line, and was exposed to great danger ; he 
cites his own words, expressive of his emotions ; 
viz. : " £!hhi temenza moUa," in consequence of 
which some of the commentators have concluded 
that Dante had actually been seized with a panic 
and have compared him to Horace and hia 
" Relictd non bene parmuld." Nothing could be 
more groundless and unjustifiable. His whole 
life is a perpetual display of fearlessness ; and, 
he evidently alludes to the fear of losing the bat- 
tle which must have filled him with bitterness 
vhen the Florentine cavalry fled. 
- We have now Dante, therefore, fairly launched 
Into the duties and agitations of a citizen of 
Florence. One of his commentators, Euti, who 
was writing sixty years after the poet's death, 
mentions that it was about this period, that he 
thought of entering a monastery, — or actually 
took the dress of the Franciscans, which he 
quitted before pronouncing any vows. But other 
commentators place the circumstance several 
years before, — wliich is by far the most probable, 
— and mention a monastery of Benedictine in 
the Apennines, as one in which he liad resolved to 
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retire from the world. Other Italian biograpliers j 
do not mention the circumstance at all ; still, from / 
the testimonies existing, there is abundant reason 
to believe that Dante at some period of his early I 
life thought of becomuig a monk. There were 
many momenta in his Me when his thoughts 
might turn to the calm obscurity of the cloister 
as to the highest happiness allotted to man on 
earth. However, he certainly cannot have enter- 
tained the idea long, and instead of a monastic 
life, he selected a most stormy career. We have 
seen its commencement at the battle of Campal- 
dino. Many sorrows awaited Dante, on his retimi 
to Florence after that memorable day. He for 
some time suffered acutely from an infirmity ; 
scarcely cured, he shared with Beatrice her gnef 
at the loss of her father Portinari ; lastly, he was 
as deeply heart-stricken as be could be, when 
Beatrice herself died, on the 9th June, 1290. For 
several months, he gave way to his tears and 
sorrow. The first explosion of his misery being 
assuaged, he exhaled his bereavement in a variety 
of canzoni and soimets ; but, all this seeming to 
him too trivial for such a divine subject, he 
addressed, as already stated, a letter in Latin to 
all the kings and princes of the earth, to depict 
to them the desolation in which the death of 
Beatrice had just plunged Florence and the whole 
world, commencing with the words of Jeremiah ; 
■' Quomodo sedet sola civitas pleno povulo, &c." 
Nothing could be too solemn to render his impres- 
sions. After all those eflusions — ^the intensity of 
the poet's sorrow followed the laws of nature ; it 
gradually relaxed. He foimd in study an effective 
fc^Muge. He chrected his attention to gravei: 
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subjects — ^to philosophy and the sciences ; he 
frequented all the locahties where he could hear 
learned diacuasions and scientific lectures, which 
must have been in the convents, the whole learn- 
ing of the period being almost confined to the 
monks ; even the lay-professors gave their lectures 
in the cloisters. Besides these consolations, Dante 
subsequeutly, found others of a more delicate 
nature. He did not forget Beatrice ; it was 
impossible. We repeat it, she ever remained the 
dearest, purest, loftiest object of his thoughts; 
still, it is evident that, at a later period, other 
thoughts of the same nature, of however inferior a 
degree, were not excluded. He was known to 
admire, and love — in imagination at least — a 
beautiful young lady, whom he had seen in the 
society of Beatrice, — and he admired others after- 
wards, in honour of whom he composed also many 
canzoni. 

However, despite these romantic incidents, the 
precise date of which has not been ascertained, 
we come to the period when Dante married. 
Boccaccio affirms''that his parents and consorii, 
seeiog him in a deplorable state of gloom and 
consumption, observing that life seemed a burden 
to him, they pressed Mm to marry. He yielded 
to their entreaties. It was in 1 292 that he wedded 
Gemma, daughter of Manetto de'Donati, member 
of that most distinguished family, — the Donatis, 
whose chief, Coreo Donati, soon after appeared 
most conspicuously in the civil agitations of the 
repubhc, and at the head of a faction opposed to 
that of Dante. Several writers have represented 
Gemma as a caiuse of domestic bitterness tothepoet. 
The fact seems only founded on some biunorous 



observations of Boccaccio, respecting the fete of 
men who marry. Nothing seems to corroborate 
the assertion. No doubt, his habits of contem- 
plation and of metaphysical felicity, did not 
allow much room for what is usually understood 
by domestic happiness, nevertheless, we shall see 
occasions, on which Gemma proved herself an 
affectionate, devoted, feithfiil wife. Dante has 
never mentioned her, and hia silence was in 
accordance "mth the manners of the age; he 
might moreover, have felt a repugnance to asso- 
ciating an earthly, profane remembrance with his 
poetical ideal. When he left Florence in 1300, 
he left her there, with his seven children,— six 
boys, and a girl, called Beatrice — and, if during 
his long exile, she continues at Florence, and 
never saw her husband again, it will be seen 
that it was in accordance with his wishes, and 
that it was important for the hopes of the exiled 
for an ultimate return to his fatherland, that his 
wife and some of his children should remain in 
the city and occupy his own house. The six or 
seven first cantos of the Inferno, were certainly 
composed during the first years of his marriage, 
but, very different from what they became after- 
wards — when they had been amended and per- 
fected with the utmost care. Dante's life at this 
period, was divided between his poetical labours, 
and the pubHc functions entrusted to him by the 
repubhc. The violence of political parties, did 
not alone agitate hia existence ; family feuda 
added a world of bitterness. If he experienced 
great delight in becoming allied to the Donatis, of 
a nobility superior to his own, and thus forming 
one of the consorii of the haughty Coiso Donata., 
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the proud soul of the poet could little brook hia 
pride and insolence. Dante on the other hand, be- 
came tenderly attached to Piccarda, sister of Corso 
Donati, and to his brother Forese, whom we shall 
see again, subsequently. The haughty Corse, had 
mamed a sister of Vieri d^'Cerchi, whose mortal 
foe he became afterwards ; he had also vowed an 
implacable hatred to Guide Cavalcanti, the first 
_^'enrf of Dante, The latter didnothesitatetosacri- 
fice his own interest and family ties ; he remained 
faithful to friendship. Thus Gemma became the 
very innocent cause of many of the disappoint- 
ments, sorrows and misfortunes which, after her 
marriage, befell the poet. 
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HiitoricHl EventB introduced hj Dante in his poem. — Episode uf 
Franoe»ca of Rimini. — Account of it given by Boccaccio.— Histo- 
rical facts on the eubject.— The subject sa treated by Dante. — 
UanCe funns part of the body of the Graadi. — The laws of GisJio 
della Bella. — Hia iMininhnient. — State of Floretice. — Macchiavelli — 
Politital pMition of Dante. — His tnatricnlation in one of the 
Arts. — Mis importance in the republic. — Hie various embassies.— 
The Taglia Uve^a. — Civil diesensions at Pistoia. — The Biaachi 
and the Ntri. — Tneir origin at Pistoia, — They appeal to Florence 
aud form the factions of the Whites and Blacks in the republic — 
iDtorvention of Boniface VIII. — Conduct of the Florentine govani- 
ment. — Sangainary struggles in Florence. — Dante elected Prior. — Diffi- 
culties of bis position. — His conduct and energetic measures. — The 
Jubilee of 1300. — Approach of Charles Valois, — -Dante's mission to 
Rome. — Arrival of the French prince kt Florence. — Its consequences, — 
His treachery. — Massacre and expulsion of tie Whites.— Danlfi's house 
plundered and burnt. — His wife Gemma. — Decrees of accusation against 
Dante. — Feigned conspiracy against Charles de Valois. — His extortions 
and cruelty.— Dante is ruined and exiled. 

Wb must paiise at the year of Dante's marriage, 
1292, and, previous to ova following him in his 
political career, we must cast a retrospective 
glance on another historical episode, respecting 
which the popular imagination of the time in- 
dulged in the most fancifal additions and embel- 
lishments, in accordance with the taste of the 
age. We have seen that in 1288, the horrible 
death of Coimt TJgolino, was a subject of awfid 
interest in the whole of Italy. A few months 
later, Dante, at the battle of CampaJdino, may 
Lveaeenstruckdown.BuoiiContediMoTitefeXV.'co, 
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the general of the army of Arezzo -wtose body 
could not be found afterwards — a singular adven- 
ture which furnishes the poet with the subject of 
one of the most magnificent narratives of the 
Purgatory ; and, shortly after the battle of Cam- 
paldmo, the tragical end of Franceaca took place 
at Rimini. Thus, within a few months from each 
other, happened the real tragical events, — which, 
fermenting in his genius, re-appeared at a later 
period, in his picture of the other world. Dining 
the short campaign against the people of Arezzo, 
and, which terminated, by the encounter on the 
plains of Campaldino, now picturesque and 
covered with vineyards, Dante, formed the ac- 
quaintance of Bernardino della Polenta, brother 
of Francesca of Ravenna, sumamed of Rim-ini, 
from its being the place of her death, and, a last- 
ing friendship ensued. It is not improbable that 
the poet's friendship for the brother of the victim 
"whom he has immortalized, made him still more 
deeply sensible to the misfortunes of the sister. 
The adventure of Francesca, became immediately 
a mysterious subject of curiosity and of conjectures 
among the people of Romagna ; it soon spread in 
the other parts of Italy, and a flight so rapid 
could not taie place without the atlditionof many 
fabulous circumstances, Dante, in introducing this 
adventure in his poem, was at liberty to select, 
between the historical truth and the popular 
tradition along with its exaggerations. He pre- 
ferred the latter as harmonizing perfectly with 
the ideal of poetry, and he, moreover, added to it, 
his own imaginative fictions. Consequently, the 
truthfrd, historical event, was doubly impaired. 
The fabulous creations of both, the people and 
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the poet, tend naturally to enhance the romantic 
interest of the adventure and awake the deepest 
sympathy of the reader. But we have now to 
deal solely with the history of the heroine. Boc- 
caccio collected most carefiilly all the details of the 
adventure in question, such as it was generally 
believed in his time ; but, Boccaccio was decidedly 
inclined to foUow and believe the narrative of 
the poet, as far as possible, in preference to 
adhering rigidly to the purer tradition ; it ia 
evidently with great reluctance that he admits of 
circumstances in the real fate of Francesca which 
derange the poetical story. He states that Fran- 
cesca was daughter of Guido da Polenta, Lord 
of Ravenna, who had long been at war with 
the Malatestis, lords of Rimini Peace being 
restored, both parties thought it expedient to 
form a family alliance with each other. It was 
agreed that Guido da Polenta would give in 
marriage to Giandotto de'Malatesti, his only 
daughter, Francesca, who was young and of 
exquisite beauty. Guido being reminded by a 
friend that, as his daughter was proud, if she saw 
Gianciotto de'Malatesti before the marriage, no 
one could persuade her to accept him as a hus- 
band ; it was suggested that it would be safer to 
send one of his brothers to espouse Francesca in 
his name. Her father, Gmdo, was anxious that 
Gianciotto should become his son-in-law, although 
he was lame and deformed, because he was 
renowned for his bravery, and it was presumed 
also that he would succeed his father in the 
sovereignty of Rimini. The suggestion was 
followed. Gianciotto's brother, Paul, a handsome, 
■knirteons and graceful youth came to ^immv Vo 
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be betrothed in hi& brother's name and place. 
Francesca on beholding him from one of the 
palace windowB, he became the sole object of her 
thoughts and love. They were betrothed, and 
she went to Rimini, where, on the following 
morning only, after her arrival, she perceived the 
treachery worked upon her. Her wrath can 
easily be conceived, and she, by no means thought 
of banishing from her heart her love for Paul. 
Here, the narrative of Boccaccio becomes exceed- 
ingly discreet and reserved. He continues by 
statmg that he never heard it said that Fran- 
cesca had afterwards any more intimate commu- 
nications with Paul ; that he only knows what 
the poet says of it, that the fact is possible, but 
that he considers the words of Dante on the 
subject as a fiction, founded more on what could 
have happened, than upon any positive knowledge 
of the circumstance. However xt may be, he 
adds, Gianciotto being gone to fill the office of 
podesta in some city, Paul and Francesca, brought 
together, saw each other freely, and without any 
fear ; a devoted seirant of the husband informM 
him of all, and engaged himself to let him be a 
witness of what he advanced. Gianciotto came 
secretly to Rimini a prey to rage and jealousy. 
The servant having watched for the favourable 
moment, brought mm to Francesca'a door, which 
he found closed. The husband knocked and 
called his wife, Tlie couple within, recognized his 
voice. Paul, to hide himself rushed into a trap, 
which opened on a lower room, whilst she went 
to open to Gianciotto. But Paul had remained 
caught by a hook ; the former soon jierceived 
him, and darted to pierce him ; Francesca threw 
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herself between the two and received the mortal 
blow, her cheat bemg traversed, Gianciotto, who 
loved his wife more than himself, and in despair 
at this accident, withdrew the weapon from the 
body, and killed his brother with it ; he then re- 
turned inainediately to hia office of podeata, leav- 
ing the two dead bodies on the spot. They were 
buried the next day in the same grave. 

Such is the substance of Boccaccio's narrative. 
His intention was evidently to soften the tragical 
story, as much as possible ; all the other commen- 
tators of Dante are perhaps less romantic in their 
arrangements of this historical episode ; never- 
theless, they all, more or less, diverge from histo- 
rical truth, on the essential points, as it has 
been proved since, by historians, from original 
docuraents, and especially by the dihgent re- 
searches of Fauriel. For instance, there never 
was any war between Guido da Polenta, Lord of 
Ravenna, and Malatesta da Verrocchio, Lord of 
Rimini. Both belonged to the Guelfic party, and 
often had assisted each other in their respective 
expeditions. Guido, in 1276, expelled from 
Ravenna the Traversaras, chiefs of the Ghibellins, 
and was assisted on this occasion by Gioanni 
de'Malatesti, il Sdancato, otherwise called Gian- 
ciotto, and in gratitude for this service he gave 
him his only daughter, Francesca, in marriage. 
The elder brother of Gianciotto, Paul, sumamed 
the handsome, who was then married, negotiated 
this alliance for him. Paul had married in 1269, 
Orabile Malatesti, probably one of his cousins, 
who had long been a prisoner of the celebrated 
Gu ido de Montefeltro, for, the Malatesti had loug 

iged war against liim for her recovery, 0\a)oAe 
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was Btill living uil276, aiid Paul, therefore, could 
not tlunk of Fraucesca's hand for himself ; from 
the period of the marriage of Gianciotto, 1276 to 
1289, there is an interval of twelve years, during 
which, it seems that Francesca lived, according to 
all appearances, harmoniously with her husband. 
It is consequently evident that PaxU and Fran- 
cesca had never been destined to each other,— 
that, they could not have conceived for each other 
that sadden iireaistible passion, — and that they 
had not been separated either by treachery or 
violence. Their passion must have arisen during 
the interval of the twelve years that lasted the 
union of Francesca with Gianciotto ; it could 
not, therefore, be of that innocent nature as if 
they had been both youthiiil, free, and in the 
first exuberance of a tender and ardent dispo- 
sition. 

So far suffices to estabhsh the difference 
between the historical facts and the popular 
version of them. Dante adopted the latter. Hia 
narrative is more properly a mere allusion — a 
lyrical reference to a fact. He passes rapidly 
over the historical portion of the adventure, sup- 
posing it to he known to all those whom he 
addresses ; he fondly dwells on its mysterious 
and secret details, about which popular tradition 
has left nothing certain, remaraing at Hberty, 
therefore, to give a free course to his imag^ation, 
and to develop the marveUoits — the unearthly — 
connecting link, with the fatal destinies of man 
in another life. His object, also, was to render in 
a dramatic form, the personal Impressions which 
he had experienced from the adventure, adhering, 
not to the historical and accidental details, but 



to the general ideas and manners of his time, 
adorning this simple adventure, or his idea of a 
tragical event, with the powerful and profound 
modifications of his reflective imagination. In 
the poem, Dante meets Francesca de Rimini, 
about whom he has heard so much on earth, and 
his remembrance ia so vivid that he is moved to 
tears, thinking of a love so deep and so unfortu- 
nate. She does not tell him a word about her 
■family — nor who she is-^where she comes from ; 
she does not mention her husband — does not even 
Bay if she is married. She speaks of a lover whom 
she does not name, but she does not say where 
or how she has known him. She describes their 
mutual passion, and merely adds that she has 
been killed with tiim by one who, at some future 
day, will be confined in the Caina — portion of 
hell destined to those who have murdered their 
own relatives — thus vaguely alluding to the rela- 
tionship of the murderer with the victims. She 
therefore says nothing of what she supposes to be 
known to the whole world, nor does Dante ask 
her any details on the subject ; his curiosity bears 
on a more secret and dehcate pouit, on a circiun- 
stance which can only be known to herself and 
her lover ; he wishes to know what has been the 
&tal circumstance which, favouring their passion, 
led them to yield to its intensity, and thus plunged 
them into irreparable ruin. She rephes and 
relates the consequences of herself and her fiiend 
reading together a passage of the romance of 
Lancelot du Lac; this latter portion of her narra- 
tive is the most affecting and the most epic. The 
influence of this romance ia evidently also a 
fiction of the poet, for, if tme, it co\Jd neveT VaNe, 
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been known ; and it could not easily be a popular 
fiction. At that period, the romance of Lancelot 
was in reality already very celebrated in Italy ; 
but they were the higher dasaea who read it, in 
Provencal, or in the Langue ddil — or perhaps in 
Latin, in which language it was then translated, 
but not in Italian. Thus, it must be a fiction of 
the poet, and the most novel, the most effective, 
the most pre-eminently lyrical, of the history of 
Francesco, in which poetical truth soars far above 
historical truth, intermingled, at the same time, 
as it is, with his own impressions and reflections. 

But let us return to the poHtical life of Dante. 
We have alluded, with reference to the constitu- 
tion of Florence — to the revolutionary extremes 
which convulsed the republic. We have men- 
tioned the violent popular movement against the 
oppressed nobles, who were, as Count Balbo 
observes, oppressed in public and oppressors in 
private. The people, conducted by Giano deUa 
Bella, modified the government, as it has been 
seen, by adding the authority of the Gonfalonier 
of justice with his thousand guards ready to obey 
him any where and in any way ; and with his 
Ordini della giustizia, against any of the great 
or noble, along with his consorto or ally, who 
might outrage the popolani. It was declared that 
any family that had reckoned a knight among 
its members would be considered as forming part 
of the body of Grandi. Thus, Dante became 
legally one of the great of the state. The violence 
and iniquity of such measures were defeating their 
object ; in endeavouring to humiHate the nobles, 
they were augmenting their importance ; by 
depriving them of any share in the governing 
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power, despite their merit, serviceg and submission 
to the laws and customs of the land, they tended 
to enhance and strengthen their aristocratic 
existence. It will be seen what Dante thought of 
such excli:^ive laws, when banished himself from 
the cottiune, or municipal state. Let it not be 
forgotten that one of the common penalties for an 
injury to a popolano waa the destruction of the 
palace of the family condemned, and that no 
witnesses were required in the accusations. Such 
an outrageous code did not satisfy the popular 
passions ; Giano della Bella, who had called forth 
such lawa against the nobility was banished by 
the people in 1295. His banishment was the 
natural result of his reckless attack on all abuses, 
along with the rigour and excesses of the laws 
promulgated under his auspices. He became the 
object of furious calumnies. He was assailed, 
betrayed, and tlireatened. He might, according 
to the customs of the age, have tried the fate of 
arms, but, adverse to commencing a civil war, he 
retired, and subsequently died in poverty and 
exile. Macchiavelll in his admirable Florentine 
Histories {Storie Florentine^, has described the 
state of the city after the exile of Della Bella. 
According to lus narrative, the nobles hoping 
to recover their dignities, immediately assem- 
bled, and sent a deputation to the signo7-ia 
{governing body) begging them to soften the 
acerbity of the laws against them. The popo- 
lani, hearing this, flew to arms. The nobles, 
on the other hand, collected in three different 
localities and prepared to resist them. The people 
insisted that six of their number should be 

Biexed to the signoria to govern witVi t\\em ani 
troJ them. In the mean time \iQt\i ^a,T^\eft 
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were preparing for a struggle ; when a few Flo- 
rentines on both sidea, and many respected eccle- 
siastics, interfered to pacify them. After mutual 
reproaches and recriminations, fully detailed by 
Macchiavelli, the voice of moderation succeeded, 
and after many discussions and threats, the 
concession which was obtained from the popular 
party, in order to appease their oppressed foes, 
merely required that it would be necessary, for 
the future, to produce witnesses in the accusations 
brought against the nobles, 

Dante, in his quality of great must have been 
among the nobles, and may have been one of the 
delegates who prevented hostihties. He was a 
Gueu and then actively engaged in aU pubUc 
affairs. He had passed through the ordeals 
which opened the way to the highest magistracies. 
In a registry of the year 1297, may be seen his 
name inscribed on the matriculations of the art 
of physician and chemist, which was the sixth. 
Every citizen was obliged to be inscribed in one 
of the arts of Florence, although not embracing 
that profession. Hence it has been supposed that 
Dante had been physician or druggist. He haa 
never been either the one nor the other, but merely 
entered the sixth art major, which by the eleva- 
tion of the ftmctions of its members, corresponded 
more with the dignity of Noble and the gravity 
of Poet. His importance in the republic accrued 
rapidly. At this period, Dante was consulted by 
the government on every public business. No 
law was reformed, no custom changed, no peace 
made, no war declared, no communication received, 
no reply dispatched, no deliberation was closed, i 
without takmg the advice of Dante. Boccaccio 
observes that public faith, a\i ea,TV)tA.'5 «&.&. fcnnft 
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things seemed to solve in hini. However, there 
was one moment during this period of hia life, 
when the poet's soul evinced a lassitude from the 
agitation of pubhc affairs. Tenified perhaps, and 
revolted by the scenes of violence and disorder 
he "witnessed, or nourishing a secret presentiment 
of the political calamities that awaited him, he 
once seemed decided to abandon the public stage, 
and return into private life. The yearning lor 
power which seems Innate with every man, what- I 
ever may be the century he belongs to, the 1 4th / 
or the 19tli, the public favour, the persuasive / 
argument of hia friends and family, all combined / 
to dissuade him from depriving the repubUc of/ 
his services. FUeUb, who wrote a life of Dante a 
century after the poet's death, having then access / 
to all the documents, correspondence and dip- ' 
lomas at the offices of the government, all of 
which have since disappeared — Filelfo states that / , 
from 1293 to 1300, Dante was fourteen times // 
entrusted with missions or embassies for the! ,' 
service of the republic. In those simpler ages 
ambassadors had neither the permanent respon- 
sibility or sumptuous duties of our times ; an , 
ambassador then, started alone, or merely with 1 
a servant, on horseback, fulfilled his errand, I 
and returned in the same manner, on the same ) 
horse. Among the special missions entrusted 
to the poet, two were at Genoa and Sienna for 
the delimitation of frontiers ; one at Venice to 
solicit the alliance of the powerful Queen of the 
Adriatic ; two were at Naples — the first to obtain 
the King's sympathy, the latter to save a Floren- i' 
tine condemned to death, m which objects hia 
persuasive eloquence was crowned witVi succeaa. 
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Dante was twice sent to the King of Hungary, 

in PugHa, and obtained what his government 

■required ; and four times to the Pope Boniface 

, VIII. It will be seen that it was during the 

,' last of these legations to Home that he received 
the decree of liis exile, One of his embaasiea has 
ever remained doubtful. It has been supposed 
that, as he was perfectly master of the latiguG 
d'o'il, which Brunette Latini had taught him, he 
, must have been selected by the repubHc for an 
embassy to Paris, in 1295. During that year, 
Florence entered into a negotiation with Philip 
le Bel, with reference to the succession to the 
kingdoms of Arragon and SicHy. Boccacrao 
does not mention it. Filelfo relates that 
Dante concluded a treaty of alliance hetween 
Florence and the King of France, which may 
have heen done without the personal presence at 
Paris of a Florentine ambassador ; hut, the whole 
of this diplomatic transaction is problematic or 
unknown. MacchiaveJU alluding to this period. 
reprimands the neghgence of the cotemporary 
historians, whom he accuses of culpable neglect 
for not transmitting to posterity some fects of the 
'highest importance for the pohcy of the repubha 

I I We have observed that Dante being a GueIG was 
I in the service of the Guelfic government. But 

' this was not all. He placed himself also, in the 
service of the separate government, called the 
parte Guelfa. 

We have seen the repubhcof Florence governed' 
by the great, and afterwards by a power con- 
stituted by the people. When the grandl were 
governing alone, the people constituted a separate 
governing body, hut when tlie latter were vlcto- 
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riouB, — absolute masters — they Bubdivided, and 
despite the existence of a popular government 
entrusted to the priors of the arts — despite a 
Gonfelonier who appeared to possess the general 
approbation, although all belonged to the aristo- 
cratic Guelfs, — there existed a separate, almost 
secrut body composed of the popular Guelfs. This 
superposed body was regularly organized, and its 
magistrateB called themselves capitani di parte 
Guelfa. They had their deliberations, their 
treasury, and secret measures ; their influence 
increased gradually, until they superseded the 
official government. This sort of League, was 
called la taglia Ov,dfa, and Dante after having 
served the popolano, or Guelfic authority, was 
employed by the parte Gudfa ; they sent him in 
embassy to San-Geminiano, and other comuni of 
the taglia, to invite them to appoint a capkano 
di parte instead of the one whose time of service 
had expired. We are now approaching the 
cruel struggles engendered by the violence of 
factions, in which he occupies a conspicuous posi- 
tion. But despite these factions, subdivisions and 
acrimony of parties, never was the republic of 
Florence more glorious, more splendid and pro- 
gressive. The delicate flowers of civilization ever 
Bloom with more beauty after the great social I 
convulsions ; they shone resplendently at this 
period, and afterwards in the midst of all the f 
tempests of the sixteenth century. 

Pistoia was one of the cities of the taglia 
Guelfa, and amongst its most distinguished 
&milie8, was that of the Cancellieri. One day. 
Lore and Geri, two young men belonging to this 
family, came to high words and asci.iffl.e,\n"w\v\(^ 
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Geri was slightly wounded by Lore ; the latter's 
father, Gughelmo, deeply afflicted by this acci- 
dent, and in the intention of soothing the evil, sent 
Lore to the father of the wounded youth, to ofl'er 
excusea and obtain forgiveness ; but this father, 
Bertacca, was of a vindictive nature ; far from 
being softened by such a generous proceeding, he 
ordered hia valets to seize Lore, and his right hand 
to be lopped off — telling him to go to his father 
and state that wounds are treated with iron — not 
with words. Such a cruelty excited the wrath 
of Guglielmo to the highest degree ; he ordered 
all his people to arm themselves m order to avenge 
it. Bertacca^ prepared to defend himself ; then, 
not only the whole family, but the whole city of 
Pistoia flew to arms. As one of the CanceUieri 
had had a wife or mother, whose name had been 
Bianca, that party was called the li kites ; whilst 
the other, in opposition received the appellation of' 
Blacks. Now the Bianchi and the Neri, at 
Whites and Blacks, waged a mercUess war on' 
each other. 

Pistoia became a scene of daily encounters, 
murders and snares. Both parties, unable to 
reconcile, came to Florence, where we have seen 
already the two powerful fanulies of the Cerchi 
and of the Donati, whose rivalry and discord 
would not have led to extreme violence had not 
fresh fuel been brought from Pistoia. The Blacks, 
old friends of the Donati, placed themselves undOT 
the protection of Corso Donati ; the Whites, in 
order to be supported against the Donati, had 
recourse to the assistance of Vieride Cerchi. The 
hatred and animosity of botli families and parties 
assumed the infist threatening aspect. However, 
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tlie Whites, associated with the popular Guelfa, 
were the most powerfal ; — they governed demo- 
cratically ; every one of their acts was a threat 
directed against the nobOity and against the 
Blacks, But the latter, independently of their 
own forces, were protected by the Pope, Boni- 
face VIII. 

We have said that generally, tlie policy of the 
Pontiflfe, with reference to the Guelfa and the 
GhibeUins, was in a spirit of conciliation, or in 
the intention to keep an equilibrium between 
both, in order to establish an Italian, instead of 
an Imperial ascendency, Boniface, however, did 
not evince that unity of conduct ; he was not 
actuated by general views of a pontifical policy ; 
he yielded apparently to his personal antipathies 
and predilections, and his intervention in the 
Florentine affiiirs increased the general exaspera- 
tion. He continually kept secret intelligences 
with the Blacks, whose manoeuvres and intrigues 
were sternly watched by the Whites, and baffled. 
Such was the state of parties, when took place 
an event of little importance in it-self, but which, 
however, throws some light on the policy of 
Bonifece, In the month of April, 1300, three 
persons residing in Florence, and in constant 
relations with the Pope, were denounced to the 
government as conspirators; and brought imme- 
diately to trial. The nature of the accusation is 
not clearly defined. But scarcely was Boniface 
informed of the prosecution on the part of the 
Florentine government against them, that he 
sent orders to stop it. No attention was paid 
to the order, and the accused were condemned to 
^faty an enormou-s fine. One of the moat bjcNa'vc 
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priors, at whose instigation the trial had takeu 
place, was a SaltareUo, an ultra-white, who 
became afterwards one of the companions in 
exile of the poet ; he is mentioned in the 
Divina Commedia aa an object of the most 
particular antipathy. Boniface indignant at the 
scorn manifested for his orders, wrote to the 
Biahop of Florence, desiring bim to insist oa 
having immediately the sentence annulled. The 
bishop was not listened to. Now the Pope 
wrote to the government of Florence a ftirioua 
letter, summomng the three principal authors of 
the sentence, — which be called illegal, — and 
especially SaltareUo, — to appear before him, 
within eight days, or be exposed to his decrefl 
against them ; threatening at the same time the 
■miole municipality of Florence with divers 
temporal and spiritual penalties. These new 
threats had no more effect than the former, the 
judgment of the Florentine government remained 
untouched ; nobody appeared at Rome, and 
the whole population of Florence was excom- 
municated. Now, Boniface addressed a second 
letter to the republic, in which he enters into 
long and formal arguments, the object of which 
was to reflate the general report that, the 
Florentines pretended that the Pope had no 
right to interfere with the government of their 
republic. AU this was taking place precisely 
when the two parties — the Whites and the Bladts 
— ^were in the highest state of exasperation, A 
mere spark, — the slightest occasion, would suffice 
to cause a conflagration ; and it is what happened 
very soon after. 

Mayday was formerly a day of great rejoicings 
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and public feativala in Tuscany. In the evening 
of the Ist of May, 1300, the square of ^a/i Triruta 
was crowded with men, women, children —all 
singing and dancing with southern merriness. 
Two briUiiint cavalcades happened to meet, in 
the midst of this joyfid crowd ; one consisted of 
young men of the family of the Cerchi, the other 
of young men of the Donati family. The caval- 
cades cast upon each other glances of scornful 
hatred, and soon after came to blows. The adhe- 
rents of each party seized on their arms and 
entrenched themselves in their usual posts, so 
that Florence ceased in a few hours to be a scene 
of revelry to become one of bloodshed. Boniface 
soon informed by his agents of the rupture at 
Florence and of the danger of the Blacks, sent 
immediately, on the spot, Cardinal Aquasparta, 
highly esteemed for his learning and piety, with 
the mission to restore peace and obtain that the 
pubHc offices should be equally divided between 
the two parties as formerly. The cardinal waa 
well received ; but the Whites took umbrage, and 
rejected his intervention as well aa his pretension 
to reform the government. Both parties continued 
in a state of still greater iiTitation, armed, ready 
to settle then.' differences with the sword ; the 
cardinal having failed in his efforts, he only 
remained in the city in order to support the 
Blacks, by secret intrigues and conspiracies, but 
watched by the Whites whose wrath and suspicion 
were thus excited to the highest degree. Such 
was the state of things, in June, 1300, when the 
six Priors or governors of the repubhc, whose 
functions were expiring, bad to appoint their 
successors. The position was critical ; they were 
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resigning their authority, when the city was 
under the weight of excommunication — the iras- 
cible Pontiff had been offended — when the civil 
war suspended by chance for a moment, was oa 
the point of breaking out again. 

Under such circumstances the choice was diffi- 
cult, and a subject of anxiety. The new priora 
were elected ; the names of five of them alone have 
been preserved ; and out of those five, four are so 
obscure and unknown that nothing remains about 
them. Dante was the fifth ; thus, as hia 
colleagues were without fame and capacity, it 
seems evident, that the intention waa to concen- 
trate upon him all the authority, as well as the 
responsibUity of the approaching events. The 
tumults continued and increased under hia 
government. The aggressive conduct of the 
Blacks supported by the cardinal was daily more 
threatening. The Whites always on their guard, 
contrived, it is generally believed, to have the 
cardinal secretly threatened, and the prelate 
terrified, left hastily Florence, renewing the 
fonner excommunication. The Blacks, altnough 
deprived of his assistance, did not appear 
desponding ; on the contrary, they now arro- 
gantly boasted of the arrival of a French prince, 
who was expected to come and restore order in 
Florence and Italy. 

The menace of the Blacks was well founded. 
Boniface had a few years before commenced 
negotiations with the court of France, in the 
view of inviting to Italy, Charles de Valois, — 
brother of Philip le ^cZ— with a military force» 
in order that both the prince and his army might 
be at the disposal of the pope for the service of the 



Church of Rome. The French prince being little 
disposed to listen to the pontifical overtures, the 
negotiations remained long pending ; finally, they 
were resumed, and the Dulls, magnificent pro- 
mises and encouragements of Boniface, decided 
Charles de Valois to come to Italy in the course 
of 1 300, with a certain number of French knights 
and gendarmes. The report of this convention 
soon spread in the whole country ; it produced 
every where, especially in Tuscany, the deepest 
agitation. The Whites were seriously alarmed, 
whilst the Blacks were exulting, and so Httle 
guarded in their sanguine exultation that they 
roused the indignation of the government on the 
following occasion. The Blacks assembled m a 
church to deUberate on their interests, the pur- 
port of which proved to be that they intended to 
request Pope Boniface to recommend them to the 
French prince, whose arrival was expected, and 
place themselves under his special protection, Flo- 
rence was Bcandilizedby such conduct ; the Whites, 
thus threatened, flew to arms, and a furious civil 
struggle seemed inevitable. Now the priors 
began to act ; they had hitherto tolerated the 
intrigues and conspiracies of the Blacks ; they 
felt it was high time to check them. Dante 
assembled the people round the government 
residence. Among the citizens assembled was 
Diuo Compagni, the chronicler of Florence. 
As soon as Dante found himself strength- 
ened enough to protect his authority, he 
issued a decree which banished the most turbulent 
Blacks, and in order to give a pubhc testimony of 
his Inipartiahty, he comprised in the decree of 
exile those Whites who had been th.e ?a^ \» 
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appeal to the eword in tlie last dieturbancea. 

. Among the latter, waa Dante's intimate friend, 

Calvalcanti, who was notable for hia ardent 

hostility to the Blacks, and very naturally the 

' head of the faction, as well as Corse Donati, who 

was condemned to a perpetual exUe and to the 

confiscation of hia property. But among the 

exUed Whites was not comprised another chief of 

the party,- — -Vieri de'Cerchi. Was the omission 

accidental, as maintained by many, or was it an 

indulgent partiality as affirmed by others? 

However it may be, the latter interpretation was 

adopted by the pohtical enemies of Dante. It 

aeems, on the other hand, that they were good 

reasons for the over severity of the measurea 

I against Corso Donati; it seems, that he had 

I already been banished, had broken his ban, and 

I that the perpetual exile pronounced against him, 

I was justified by his non-obeyance, and infring- 

ment of a former condemnation. 

All the biographers of Dante, who have 
collected the traditions of his time, or, who have 
consulted many authentic documents, now lost, 
all agree in establishing the pre-eminence of hia 
mfluence, and in attributing to him the decree 
which struck such a decisive blow on the two 
factions that had kept the repubfic in a perpetual 
agitation. There cannot be any doubt but that 
; the noble poet waa inspired by the purest 
i motives, httte thinking what cup of bitterness he 
i' was thus preparing for himself— what virulent 
hatred against hia person he was thus giving rise 
to, in both factions. It certainly evinces in him, 
along with a great political integrity, a great 
degree of political inexperience verging on sim- 
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plicity. History proves that in a state convulsed 
by fe,ctions, the statesman or hero, must adhere 
exclusively to one of the parties, — and with it 
fe.ll or conquer, or in the case of a coup d'etat, 
crushing all factions, his object must be to 
remain, sword in hand, absolute master. The 
duties of Dante as prior, ceased on the 15th of 
Aiigust, 1300. It was not a cessation of political 
anxiety and activity to him ; his country never 
stood in greater need of his services and energy. 
The Blacks, from their place of exile, had gone to 
Rome, and fanned the wrath of Boniface against 
the Whites. Corso Donati, especially, who had 
been in the service of the pontiff — governor of 
one of his cities — was esteemed and beloved by 
Boniface, who eagerly Hstened to all his sugges- 
tions of vengeance. On the other hand, the 
Whites, most of whom saw the danger that 
threatened them, decided on sending to the 
Pope, envoys entrusted with the mission of 
obtaining by entreaties and submission, the 
withdrawal of the hidl that escommunicated 
them ; there is every probability that Dante was 
among them. 

This embassy must have arrived in Rome 
towards the end of September (1300.) Nothing 
is known as to the details of its reception and 
transactions ; the subsequent events prove that 
it was of no avail, since Boniface continued the 
execution of the designs he had formed ; there 
cannot be any doubt, we believe, that Dante was 
in Rome at this period, and that he beheld a 
magnificent spectacle which imdoubtedly made 

deep impression on his poetical genius. It 
the year of the Jubilee instituted \)^ "Bom- 
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face. Tke histoiian Giovanni Villani was among 
tbe (liatiDgnished Florentines who repaired to the 
Jubilee of 1300. Innumerable crowds of Chris- 
tians from every part of Europe, were everflowing 
in the eternal city. Those motley masses — with 
their joyful murmur and extraormuary febrile ac- 
tivity, were all united by the same sacred hope — ^the 
same boundless enthusiasm ; and Dante could not 
contemplate such a scene without emotion ; it 
must have been in order to invest his sublime 
emotion with a hallowed consecration, that he 
fixed on the year 1300, for the epoch of his 
immortal vision. 

The Whites, thus repelled by Boniface, sought 
to strengthen their party ; they obtained from 
those of Liicca and Hstoia, the expulsion of the 
Black leaders, because the Blacks exiled under 
the priorate of Dante had not remained in the 
localitiea assigned to them, but had fled to 
become agitators in various parts of Italy ; thus 
the Whites felt dispensed from all consideration 
for the other faction, and they recalled all their 
partisans who had been exiled at the same time 
at Sarzana. Guido Cavalcanti, suffering when 
banished, had been allowed to retiun to Elorenee 
long before the others, but too late ; he only 
survived Ms return a few days and expired. His 
death became a subject of bereavement to all — to 
none so acute as to Dante. Several months 
passed in apparent tranquillity ; it was the calm 
of uncertainty and expectation. The menaces 
of Boniface — the avenging French prince, re- 
mained as a shadow, still hovering over the 
Whites. Nothing more was heard about either. 
Both were becoming a vague, myst.eriou8 eventu- 
ality, for some distant peTioA,'«\veo. so-^^'ct^-^ 'Oo6 



whole of Tuscany received the tidings that 
Qxarlea de Valois had crossed the Alps aiid was 
advancing. The Blacks from all parts hastened 
to meet him, and joined his escort. The French 
prince, was advancing towards Florence and 
preceded by the darkest forebodings ; the council 
general of the republic assembled to deliberate 
on the menacing emergencies. The results of 
the meeting alone are known. It was resolved 
that another embassy would be sent to the pope 
with expressions of submission and respect, and 
entreat him not to send Charles de Valois to 
Florence, that any other person would be more 
successful in his object for the pacification of 
Tiiscany. Dante was unanimously selected ai 
the head of the embassy. It was on this occa- 
sion, according to Boccaccio, that he said : "Se to vo, ii 
chi rimane f e se io remango, old vaf If I go, // 1 
who remains % and if I remain, who goes 1 Tnis ' 
exclamation is not mentioned by any of the co- 
temporaries of Dante. If it was pronounced, it 
was a natural expression of the consciousness of 
his own worth, — of a degree of pride inseparable 
from such lofty natures, and not a self-puffing up, 
as insinuated by the fastidious cant of sh^ow, 
inexorable moralists. 

Dante, with the two colleagues associated to 
him, took immediately his departure for Rome. 
Boniface received them with every seeming of 
courteous sympathy, but listened to none of their 
suggestions. He insisted on their leaving the 
whole of the transactions to his paternal discre- 
tion. In truth, — the fate of Florence had been 
decided before the arrival of the ambassadors. 
The Pontiff had had a long conference "m^ \:?s\e 
French prince ; they had come to an vmdeTaVaxii^^- 
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ing for the arraDgement of Tuscan affairs. A 
solemn bull dated, Anagni, September, 1301, had 
invested the prince with the title of Paci^cator 
of Tuscany, The latter evidently — as the sub- 
sequent events proved it — had received secret in- 
structions, besides the official mission, with which 
he was openly invested, and the object of which 
was announced in a vague, equivocal manner. 
Boniface, after his interview with the Florentine 
ambassadors, dismissed two of them, urging them 
to hasten back to Florence, and exhort their 
fellow-citizens to confidence and submission. 
But he kept Dante at Rome — thus sending back 
the two, both weak and easily persuaded, whose 
illusion would be shared by others, and depriving 
the Florentine government of the man whose 
energy and genius might inspire some heroic 
and well concerted plan of resistance. In the 
meantime he secretly urged Charles de Valoia to 
proceed at once to Florence. We are now 
approaching one of those dark episodes which 
sully the pages of the history of France. The 
French prince was on a mission of vengeance 
and treason. His little army was daOy rein- 
forced by the arrival of some nobles — adventui-ers 
-^ — as well as other Blacks, with their chief, Corso 
Donati. The deepest agitation was reigning at 
Florence. A new Signoria had been appointed, 
purposely composed of men known for their 
moderation, in the hope of some conciliating 
measures. After many dehberations, it was 
resolved to send deputies to the prince, and 
learn, if possible, what were ■ his intentions. 
Charles received them with a profusion of pi-o- 
testations about his affectionate and loyal 



intentions ; he appealed to the fame of the house 
of France, in which a traitor had never been 
found ; he addressed patent letters to the 
Signoi-ia, in which he solemnly promised to 
respect the liberty, laws, and customs of the 
Florentines. The government and the people, 
completely re-assured, abandoned themselves to 
unlimited confidence. It was decided that the 
prince should be received with the greatest 

hODOUlS. 

The prince made his entrance on the Ist of 
November ; the whole population rushed to meet 
him ; they hailed him with the most enthusiastic 
acclamations ; endless festivals and rejoicings 
celebrated the event. Charles de Valois, on the 
other hand, took every precaution not to give 
umbrage to the citizens ; he and his troops 
entered the city without arms. Corso Donati, 
who had hitherto accompanied him, now appeared 
to leave him, but remained prowling within a 
few nules of the city ; the three or four foUovidng 
days passed in perfect calm and harmony. On 
the 3th, the prince convoked the Podesta, Priors, 
the Bishop, the members of the different councUs, 
— in short not only the Signoria, but all the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities of Florence ; 
he requested, hi accordance with the laws and 
customs, in great and unforeseen emergencies, 
to be invested with the dictatorial authority. It 
was spontaneously granted. He swore on the 
gospel to preserve order in the repubhc, and to 
respect her liberty and her rights. But scarcely 
was Charles de Valois returned to his palace, 
that the city took immediately a different aspect. 
Armed men, knights in complete aTmo\w 
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appeared menacingly in every street. Tke 
^kcks and their atmerenta, emerged from the 
palaces and houses, sword in hand. Corso 
Donati and his band, burnt one of the gates of the 
city, and formed a military camp, in the heart of 
the city, as a rallying point for all his partisana 
The Florentine people flew to axms, but found no 
one to command them ; the Cerchis and other 
chiefe of the Whites, took to an ignoble fli^t, 
and fortified themselves in their palacea The 
priora were men void of capacity and energy. 
Corso Donati 8oon remained master of the city ; 
he expelled them, took possession of the palace of 
the people, and now went from street to street — 
giving vent to his ferocity and vengeanc* ; the 
palaces and houses of the Whites were plundered 
and burned ; his bandittis did not stop to any 
discrimination. The spirit of destruction spread 
in the neighbouring country ; and the plunder, 
massacre, and conflagration lasted one whole 
week. 

After a week, the destructors were satiated. 
Florence stood, in her desolation, as if she had 
been stormed by barbarians. The French prince 
beheld all those infamiea ; he did not endeu,vour 
to check them ; his interference would perhaps 
have been of no great avail ; and. it must remam, 
to a cei-tain extent, a matter of uncertainty,— 
whether all those horrora were in accordance 
with his secret orders, or, whether he had or not 
anticipated the excesses committed by the Blacks 
— although it was most certainly to procure the 
triumph of that faction, by perfidious means. 
that he had come to Florence. A new govern- 
ment was installed, composed of the most violent 



Blacks, whose firat proceedings were exclusively 
to frame new laws in their interests and ruinous 
for the vanquished faction. One of those laws 
authorized the Podeata to make inquiries into 
any misdeeds that might have been committed 
by former priors, even in the cases when they 
had already been absolved from any impu- 
tation or accusation. This law was intendecf aa 
a sword hanging over the head of all those who 
had opposed the mission of Charles de Valois. In 
the meantime, Cardinal Aqiiasparta^ — the same who 
had come on a former occasion to plead in favour 
of the Blacks, —now re-appeared at Florence, 
but this time with the int.ention to put a check, if 
possible, to their implacable conduct, and endea- 
vour to effect a partial understanding between 
the two factions. His mission, more apparent 
than real, was not followed by any results, 
excepting, perhaps, the reconciliation of a few 
families. On the other hand, the French prince, 
paid a visit to Rome, to receive, no doubt, the 
last instructions of Boniface, which he faithfully 
executed soon after, — namely : the expulsion of 
the Whites. On the 4th of April, 1302— a 
general decree was proclaimed ; it pronounced 
the immediate expulsion of all the Whites. More 
than ais hundred left Florence, and sought a 
refuge in the different parts of Italy. 

Dante was in Rome during the sanguinary 
events we have mentioned. What must have been 
his anxiety 1 Nothing is known of the details of ' 
his life during his sojourn, after and during his 
second embassy. He must have heard through 
the pubHc nunour — and very inaccurately — 
the csdamlties of his dear fatherland' — t\ife txea&OTi. 
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nf Charles de Valoia, — the tiiumpli and ftiry of 
I the Blacks. He was atill in Rome during the 
I visit just mentioned, of the French prince to the 
I pope. Nothing but conjectures can be obtained 
respecting this epoch of his life. In the month 
of January, before the decree of general expulsion 
of the Whites, the government of the Blacks had 
already appKed the law alluded to, which autho- 
rised an inquiry into the administration of former 
. priors ; and the new Black Podesta, installed by 
i Charles de Valois, pronounced a sentence against 
several of them, among whom appeared the name 
of Dante. The text of this condemnation, found 
in the archives of Florence, has been published ; 
it states that Dante and the others are accused 
of two crimes, committed by them in the exer- 
cise of their office, viz: — the resistance to the 
mission of the French prince — and to have made 
a traffic of their authority, — otherwise, misused 
the pubhc money — Baratteria. All the accused 
were summoned to appear before the podesta 
within forty days, and pay within the same 
period, a fine of eight thousand livres. If 
they obeyed in performing both, they were, 
nevertheless, to be exiled for two years out of 
Tuscany. By neither appearing nor paying, 
they incurred the confiscation of their property 
and a perpetual banishment. Now these accu- 
sations were grounded on the public voice, and 
this system of accusation was borrowed from the 
famous ordinances of public justice of the most 
democratical period of the repubUc, by which two 
witnesses or accusers, not opposed, sufficed to 
constitute what was called the public voice. 
With reference to the two cliarges against 



Dante ; — the first, concerning his opposition to 
the French intervention, was highly honom-able 
to liim, but it was tmtrue ; there was no certainty 
at Florence about the mission of the French 
prince in either faction, during the priorate of 
Dante. The fact was in the designs of Boniface, 
The Blacks privately boasted of it — but there 
was no official act of Dante and his coUeaguea on 
the subject. With reference to the accusation of 
BaraMeria, it does not deserve the refutations 
which many Italians have accumulated. Dante, 
acomed it so intensely, that he has never con- 
descended to justify himself by the slightest 
allusion to it. His avenging hand had on many 
occasions crushed such acts of corruption with 
inexorable severity. It was evidently one of those 
calumnies engendered by a blind, stupid hatred, 
for, the victim was absent and could not be 
heard. The proud and irascible poet must 
unavoidably have been a special object of envy, 
jealousy and rancour. Many satirical, insulting 
pieces about his person are still existing, in 
which such an accusation would have been very 
appropriate ; ■ but they do not contain one word 
which could justify the slightest suspicion of the 
kind. It baa been remarked by de Sismondi, 
that the text of the condemnation which con- 
demned the poet, who was the founder of Itahan 
literature, was written in the moat barbarous 
language ; it forma the most curious mixture of 
Latin and Italian. 

There is every reason to suppose that Dante 
was informed, as soon as possible, of the sentence 
pronounced against him, and that he was in the 
impossibility of paying so large a sum "wWnm fto 
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short a time. He remained in Rome, waiting to 
see the courae of events ; it is not known whether 
he took any step to mitigate the other sentence 
that awaited him. The delay stated, expired on 
the 1 0th of March. On that very day the second 
sentence was pronounced, by which Dante, and 
thirteen other individuals, were declared rebel- 
Hous to the repuhlic of Florence, and condemned 
to perpetual banishment. This iniquitous and 
atrocious sentence added formally and expressly 
that, if any of them fell into the hands of the 
Florentine government, he would be burnt, until 
death : Igne combiiratur sic quod monatHr. 
Such was the frenzy of Actions ! It no longer 
sufficed to reduce to ashes the homes and 
dwellings of the foes ; citizens were now threat- 
ened with being burnt without being heard and 
tried. During those distressing events, Dante*B 
wife. Gemma, and his children, were still at 
Florence ; he had left them, says Boccaccio, 
because the latter were too young to follow him 
in his adventurous travels. Gemma being related 
to some of the chiefe of the Blacks, she could not 
be considered as exposed to any danger ; she had 
moreover some small property, from her own 
dowry, which was with great difficulty saved 
from the rapacity of the victorious faction. This 
did not suffice to maintain the whole family, and, 
as she had no hope of assistance, she had recourse 
to a manual industry, and remained obscurely, 
faithfully devoted to her children. 

When Dante was informed of the abominable 
sentence of the 10th of March, he must have 
been agitated by feelings of anxiety and imapeak- 
iible resentment. The whole proceeding was as 



odious and humiliating as cruel. He found his 
name coupled with that of a certain Salterelli ; he 
felt galled to be accused of complicity with a 
man whom he despised ; he alludes to it several 
times in his poem. He left Rome immediately 
and went to Sienna, to be as near Tuscany as 
possible. Perhaps he was hoping that some 
remedy or mitigation to all the calamities that 
assailed him, might yet be possible. He remained 
at Sienna, waiting for news from Florence ; they 
came, and proved worse stUl than could be 
expected. Charles de Valois had recently 
returned from his visit to Boniface at Rome, and 
had just struck the last decisive blow on the 
Whites, which has been related ; namely — the 
decree of general expulsion of the 4th of April, 
1302. Dante heard at the same time the details 
of a foul treachery connected with that act of 
spoliation along with its consequences. It seems 
that aprovengal of Charles's suite feigned a great 
wrath against him and the intention to aasas- 
siuate him . He enticed in his simulated con- 
spiracy several weak, injured young men of 
the vanquished "Whites ; he persuaded them to 
sign promises and engagements,^ — and afterwards 
betrayed them, and gave them up to Charles de 
Valoia The prince affected a wrathful indigna- 
tion, and threatened the Whites with every / 
vengeance. The latter, terrified, fled from the y'/ 
city ; but whether they fled or not, all their pro-// 
perty was confiscated — their palaces, dweUinga, ' 
h8 well as country houses, all destroyed. Six 
hundred of them, we have said, were banished, 
without reckoning the women and children who 
accompanied the unfortunate victims. T^e 
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, French prince received for his share of the spoil, 
twenty-five thousand golden florins. And thus 
terminated his iniaaion of peace in Tuscany. 
Dante, although aheady condemned on the 10th 
of March before, found that he was again com- 
prised in this general proscription. So much his 
enemies were determined not to let an oppor- 
tunity of ruining him, escape. His fine liouse at 
Florence had already been plundered and burnt 
down by the bands of Corso DonatL He now 
heard that the several farms wliich he possessed in 
various parts of the Florentine territory were ra- 
vaged, and the soil awarded to others. He heard 
of the penury of his wife and children. He felt 
that all was over with him. He was banished, 
ruined, proscribed. A deep gloom — an unspeak- 
able anguish assaUed him. It paralysed his whole 
being tor a time. But his energetic soul soon 
awoke mightier. Hope and genius could not be 
torn away fi-om him. Here coinmences a new 
era in his existence — his long life of bitter 
exile, and the creation of his great poem. 
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Dante, we have said, was ruined, 
broken-hearted. A great number of Florentines 
had been deeply grieved in witnessing the 
destruction of his property, and on learning the 1 
cruel decree of exile pronounced against him. 
Hia ppetry was extremely popular ; his Canzoni 
were sing in the streets ; they were the favourite 
ditties of the peasantry. Various anecdotes on 
the subject, have been collected in Italy, — 
transmitted to posterity, and, they iiave been 
constantly repeated as instances of the poetical 
Bensitiveness and of the irritability of the poet. 
For instance : — Sacchetti relates that one day as 
the poet was passing — he heard a blacksmith 
(others say a pottery maker) at his work, singing 
the poet's verses, but mutilating them, upon 
Ixich he entered the shop, seized hia tools, blwA 
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was on the poiut of throwing them away in tbe 
street, when the poor man asked him if he was 
insane, and why he was thus spoiling hia took^ 
^and that Dante coolly replied, " If you do not 
wish me to spoil what belongs to you, do not 
spoil that which is mine ; you are singing my 
sonnets, but not aa I have composed them ; you 
disfigure my verses — you spoil my art, and I 
break your tools." Another very much of the 
same kind, is also related : it seems that Dante, 
then on a military expedition, overtook on the 
road, a man driving his donkey, singing also a 
fragment of one of his Canzoui but mixing with 
the veraes, the exclamation which was destined 
to hasten the loaded aniraal, arri, each time 
accompanied by a blow. Dante struck tbe man, 
exclaiming ; " That arri is not in my verses." It 
is impossible to say what degree of veracity 
belongs to these anecdotes ; under all circxim- 
stances they certainly are not endowed with 
much importance. 

But to return to the new period in Dante's 
life : it was not only a new era with reference to 
' the events of hia life — but also for his sentiments 
and principles. Dante, until the time of his exile 
had been a Guelf,— as Guelfic as he could poaaibly 
be. From the day of his banishment, hia Guelfic 
zeal gradually cooled, until finally he became a 
Ghibellin. From 1302 to 1310, he remained a 
partial Guelf in his conduct, according to all 
appearances. During those years, he had not 
lost all hope of being re-called from exile ; he 
had been careful not to give new causes of resent- 
ment to the Florentine Government. This 
change in the principles of Dante has been a 
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subject of reproach to the poet, during five 
hundred years. He has been accused of incon- 
stancy, Lustability, even of apoatacy, but most 
unjustly and unreasonably, as we must endeavour 
to explain. F. Schlegel, in his " History of ,/ 
Literature," accuses Dante of having given to the/ 
whole of his poem, a deep colouring of the/ 
Ghibellin spirit. We will see how far this asser- 
tion is in accordance with the facts. But in the 
first instance, let us adioit a probabihty to which 
Dante is entitled. It must be remembered that 
by the peace of Constance, the freedom of Italy 
was recognized by the Grermanic empire, the only 
reserve made by the treaty of peace, being a last 
appeal to the emperor. In the year 1300, this 
n^t of the Germanic sovereignty and a few 
others of far less importance, was obsolete — no 
longer admitted in Italy excepting in a few 
cities. Dante, who was a diplomatist, may very 
well have been brought to researches and inves- 
tigations on this question of pubHc law, and of 
international treaties ; he may have carefiolly 
examined the case, — he so acute and learned — and 
have judged that in the whole transaction the 
two parties had not equally fulfilled the con- 
ditions of the treaty. The Guelf in his hittemesa't i* 
and distress, may have foimd conscientiously V 
strong arguments in favour of the Ghibelfins, J } 
which soothed his sorrows. Count Balbo, admits 
that some of the acta of Dante in his exile have 
not been irreproachable ; he admits the legiti- 
macy of Dante's violence of feeling against his 
persecutors ; he does not attach that exagge- 
rated importance to the poet's transition from 
one party to another, as others Viave io\ie. 
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but blam^ the exaggeration of resistance and 
the faciUty with which he entered into a con- 
fidential brotherhood with former foes, Mr. 
Balbo observes, that Dante who had been a 
thoughtful Guelf — a modei*ate and impartial 
White, became, from the day of his exile — inspired 
by vengeance and hatred — a furious GhibeUin; 
and that his great error was a boundless rage, 
■which he subdued in his deeds, but to which he 
gave a free vent in liis words. And the conse- 
quences have been fiital to truth ; for it muist be 
admitted that the judgments of Dante have been 
considered as emanatmg from a higher power. 
Something providential has accompanied the 
inspirations of the poet in the ideas of the 
Italian people ; indeed, all those who are not well 
versed m the history of his life and times, accept 
his whole creation as if the earthly man, torn by 
BO many panga, had not been roused to the most 
subhme eloquence, by fearful passions — and an 
implacable rancour. 

And this is not all with reference to Dante's 
change of political party. The Blacks, masters of 
Florence, had among them a great number of 
deserters from the old Guelfic faction ; they kept 
the denomination of Guelf, which now ex- 
pre^ed the partizanship of the princes of the 
house of France, whom they continued to 
recognize as their Hege lords. On the other 
hand, the vanquished faction, attracted by the 
sympathy of common misfortune, united with 
the vanquished of another period, and became, 
to a certain extent, of necessity, drawn into the 
ranks of the GhibeUins, whose predominant feel- 
ing was the hatred of France. Therefore, Dante, 
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hiid, at once, a natiiral lirilr of sympathy with / 
the Ghibellins. Nevertheless, he followed his' 
companions in exHe ; he took part — as it will be 
seen — in the abortive attempt to re-enter 
Florence by the force of arms. And there — 
depressed and repelled by their incapacity — by 
their disorderly, narrow views, he withdrew ; 
he remained inactive and aloof, until the acces-^ 
sion of the Germanic Emperor, Henry VII., 
1310 ; then he wrote in favour of this prince a 
memorable and eloquent letter,or manifesto, invit- ) , 
ing him to tiu-n his victorious arms against Flo- / ' 
rence. This letter of Dante has remained as an / / 
ineffaceable blot on the splendid fame of the poet. I I 
No doubt the act is to be deplored ; still it was ji 
not characterized by any servility. The monar- 
cJiical authority, such as he understood it and 
■wished it, was not a mihtary feudal despotism, 
but a peacefiil, civ ilizi ng sovereignty, protector 
of the mterests and hbertiea of all, recognizing if 
the distinct, inviolable authority of the Church^^x 
He calls the emperor, the sei-vant of mankind^^^ 
He attacked, -with, violence, the privileges of 
feudalism, the inheritance of pubnc functions, 
and even of property ; his prose writings abound 
with democratical principles. On the other 
hand, the remembrance of the former prosperity, 
greatness, as well as purity of manners, of the 
former Florence, contrasted to the corruption, 
incapacity, and cruelty of the new men and 
parvenus, a state of things which infalhbly suc- 
ceeds to an excessive, restless democracy, filled 
the patrician heart of Dante with unspeakable 
Hcom, the expression of which frequently recurs 
I his poem, and contrasts, apparenU'^, VAV^Via 
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convictions. Tlma, if Dante, by Lis respect 
for the Church, by his philosophical attacks on 
feudalism, remained latently mclined towarda 
the Guelfs, his monarchical ideas and his hatred 
of France, made of him a Ghibellin, and naturally 
BO, considering the cruel iniquities of the Black. 
Guelfs against him. He never wavered ; he 
remained faithfully, fearlessly attached to the 
mediixm principles he had tlxed upon. He stood 
.independent, between the two factions, forming 
alone, by his omnipotent genius, a militant, 
■indomitable party. When the two factions, in 
their tumultuous movements, alternately turned 
to hiin as one of the instigators of their crimes, 
he launched forth lofty protestations ; he struck 
deadly, immortal blows with an indefatigable 
vigour upon aU — on his companions in exile, on 
the Blacks and the Whites, the Guelfs and the 
Ghibellins, as, for instance, in the sixth and 
iseventeenth cantos of the Paradiso. He then 
fearlessly multiphed the number of his enemies, 
anxious only to imitate the justice of Providence, 
and leave his name pure and unsullied in the 
eyes of posterity. Hia fame long remained 
clouded by historical ignorance and vulgar 
prejudices. But the light of truth, sheddmg, 
finally, its divine rays on the melancholy figure 
of the great Alighieri, the world now does 
him the justice, and bears hirn the testimony, 
which hia own conscience admits in his Paradiso, 
in his interview with his ancestor, Cacciaguida, 
namely, that his cause must not be confounded 
with that of an impious race, that he alone had 
the glory to be his wliole party. 

To resume the thread of the adventure of 
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Dante. After a short stay at Sienna, he, along 
with the other refijgees, was obliged to leave it. 
It was too near Rome. Although still a White, 
■with a faint Guelfic tinge, he naturally turned 
to the Ghibellins ; they alone evinced a strong 
interest in the claims of the Whites, whilst the 
Blacks were proclaiming that whoever was not 
with them was GhibeBin. Dante, with other ^ 
exiles, went to Arezzo, where the Government 
was GhibeUin. He found himself in the midst of 
men of an inferior capacity and character ; it is 
doubtfiil whether he had a friend amongst them 
for whom he could entertain a real esteem. 
Among the names mentioned of those who were 
then in contact with him, are found Giacheto 
de' Maliapini, nephew and continuator of Ricor- 
dano de' Malispini, author of a chronicle which 
is one of the most curious monuments of Italian 
literature ; and another, whose name fixes the 
attention — Petrarco di Parenzo, one of the 
notaries of the republic, and father of the great 
Petrarch. Arezzo was well fortified ; it was 
governed by a Podesta of some celebrity, 
Tlguccione della Faggiola. This Uguccione 
was notable in the whole of Italy, for his 
courage and great physical strength. He was 
a sort of Homeric hero. It was rumoured 
that his formidable voice could keep up the 
courage of an army, that, he alone checked 
whole battaUons, that he required a huge armovu* 
to cover his enormous body, — consumed an 
incredible quantity of food, but at the same time, 
that he was gentle, affable, intelligent, and a 
lover of letters. He knew Dante's canzoni ; he 
offered him his friendship, and pledged VamaeV^ V* 
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a lasting affection. We liave said, that the 
Guelfs divided in Whites and Blacks ; and among 
the Ghibellins, the most rigid received the name 
oiSechi; those of whom Ugnccione was the chief 
were called Verdi; they were the moderate 
section, — they had not broken entirely with 
Rome and the PontiP^ and Dante, commenced 
by belonguig to this Green — White — Ghibellin 
party. 

The exiled, vanquished Whites, prepared to 
wage war against the victorious Blacks, mastera 
of Florence. They were numerous. They had 
secured the assistance of the Whites of Hstoia, 
and of the Ghibellins of Arezzo, Sienna, Pisa, as 
well as of those Whites, who had retu"ed in their 
strong country castles, and were there prepared 
to defend themselves. All assembled in a Bolitaiy 
castle in the mountains, in order to organize 
their plans. They formed a govemraent, some- 
what analogous to that of Florence. They esta- 
blished two councils ; one of twelve members, 
and the other, a secret council. These two councilfl 
were, in cases of emergency, to add new members, 
and assemble together, forming then, a sort of 
general council, representing the mass of the 
party. The secret coxmcil, was the executive, 
active part of government. Dante was elected 
a member of the other, one of the twelve members. 
Tbis government, composed of Whites and Ghi- 
beDina, settled at Arezzo, as the mtrat central 
point of all its partisans ; and they appointed as 
general of their army, Alexander de Romans, one 
of the most celebrated chiefs of the Ghibellins. 
In the meantime the Blacks, in Florence, were 
making active preparations to encounter their 



foes, and to renew the former struggles between 
the Guelfa and the Ghibellins. From what haa 
already been stated, it may be understood that 
the principles of the two factions had undergone 
considerable changes. Now the Whites and the 
Blacks, respectively, yielded to influences — 
opposed to those which they had hitherto 
folio-wed. Now, the popular Guelfs, or Whites, 
obliged to have recourse to the assistance of the 
Ghibellins, were going to war in the interest of 
the nobihty and of feudalism, whUst the aris- 
tocratic Guelfe, or Blacks, being in need of all the 
forces of the Florentine people, must, of necessity, 
give way to the democratical tendencies of this 
very people. Thus, one faction had changed ita 
opinions in order to secure the power they had 
obtained, and the other, had done pretty much 
the same, in the hope of recovering the authority 
they had lost. 

The Whites, whom we must now call the 
Whites-Ghibellins, had estabhslied their head- 
quarters at Arezzo ; but the Pope Boniface, 
after vainly endeavouring to prevent the im- 
pending war, after having conferred many \ 
tavours, on that gigantic Podesta Uguccione, > 
after having promised him a cardinal's hat 
for one of his sons, easily persuaded him to 
use every means in liis power to expel the Whites- 
Ghibellins from Arezzo. The Podesta complied. 
He found so many means of molesting them, that 
they left the city ; some withdrew to Sienna, 
others to Pistoia ; the greater number, and among 
them Dante, to Forh. This expulsion did not 
prevent them from immediately commencing the 
war. With an army of twelve liundred KotSie., ?i,\\i\. 
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four thousand foot soldiers, they felt very sanguine. 
Their first attempt was to besiege the fortress 
of Pulciano, in the upper valley of the Sieve, 
but they hastily abandoned this attack at the ap- 
proach of the enemy, leaving seventeen prisoners 
in their hands. Among these seventeen prisoners 
of the White faction, seven belonged to the most 
distinguished families of Florence. They were 
all executed. 

This instance of deliberate cruelty, unheard of in 
the history of the Tuscan factions, moved deeply 
the feelings of Dante, as it appears by a canzone 
which refers to tliis sanguinary event, and ex- 
pressive, although in a vague and obscure 
manner, of a profound indignation, honourable to 
the human heart. Another episode of this 
unfortunate campaign was the adventxire of 
Carhno de Pazzi. This CarHno was one of 
the Florentine Whites, to whom the defence 
of a castle in the Val d'Arno had been en- 
trusted ; the Blacks besieged it without being 
able to take it ; they were on the point of 
withdrawing, when Carlino sold it to them, 
giving up to them also the besieged, the greater 
part of whom were murdered. This infamy baa 
been indelibly stigmatized by Dante ; Carlino 
de Pazzi is to be found in one of the moat 
horrible circles of the Inferno. 

The Florentines continued their success ; they 
took several feudal castles of the old Ghibellin 
nobles, ravaged their lands, carried off their 
vassals. The resources of the Whitea-Ghibellins 
were on the point of being exhausted when their 
implacable enemy, Boniface VIII., died (Oct. 11, 
18Q3), and was succeeded by Benedict XI. The 
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new Pontiff resumed — with reference to the 
factions at Florence, — the former system of con- 
ciliation adopted by the church, and his first 
step was to endeavour, by every me^ns possible, 
to protect the weaker party against the strongest. 



For this 



purpc 



lose he sent Cardinal de Prato to 



Florence, with the special mission of obtaining 
the return of the exUed Whites, and such 
reforms in the government as woUld lead to an 
equal distribution of the pubhc functions between 
the two parties. The Cardinal was hailed with 
great favour by the Florentine people ; the 
Blacks reluctantly gave him the necessary powers 
for bis mission of peace. In the meantime the 
Cardinal entered into negotiations with the 
vanquished, who appointed several delegates, or 
commissioners, in order to communicate with the 
Prelate ; among these, the names of two only 
have been remembered by history ; they were I 
Dante and Petrarco. The reforms and changes ' 
now actively promoted under the pontifical 
auspices, were marked by great justice and great 
popular tendencies ; they were, therefore, odious 
to all the chiefs of the Blacks, who had recourse 
to the darkest intrigues, plots, and menaces. 
So much so, that the CarcUnal, — whether fi"om 
fear, disgust, or hopelessness — left Florence 
suddenly, at the beginning of June, 1304, without 
having effected any thing. He was no sooner 

fone, than scenes of violence and bloodshed 
roke out again in Florence ; the more petulant 
of the two fections commenced the combat ; they 
were soon joined by the whole population ; the 
fair city became one great field of battle. The 
Blacks were nearly overpowered by l\ve o\et- 
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flowing tide of their enemies, when, to create ii 
diversion, they imagined to set fire to the city. 
A fearfiil conflagration dispersed the combatants. 
The Whites and their partisans withdrew in 
consternation, without striking the final deciave 
blow, whilst the Blacks lost no time in issuing a 
formal decree of general expulsion against them, 
as well aa aJl their partisans, without any dis- 
tinction, and seeing it executed with their xisiuil 
■ relentless cruelty. The conflagration lasted eight 
whole days, and consumed nearly two thousand 
houses, a great part of Florence. 

Benedict XI. felt deeply grieved, on receiving 
the news of such deplorable calamities ; he aum- 
moned peremptorily the leaders of the Black 
faction to appear before him ; and the summons 
was so pressing, that they did not dare to resist 
it. Cardinal de Prato, actuated, it seems, by a 
strong desire of helping the weak against their 
implacable oppressors, sent secret information 
to the Whites — Ghibellins, at Arezzo — of the 
departure of the chiefs of the Blacks, ur^g 
them to seize on this o^ortiinity for a vigorous 
attack on Florence. His advice was eagerly 
listened to. Secret preparations were made with 
a surpassing activity. In two or three days the 
Whites and Ghibellins collected a force of nine 
thousand foot, and one thousand six hundred 
horse. They came during the night, near the 
gates of Florence without awaking any suspicioii 
of their approach ; unfortunately, they halted, 
and waited the whole night for reinforcement* ; 
their presence became known in the city, -where 
preparations for a defence were immedia,tely 
made. Very few among the people would have 
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taken up arms against the WKites, but they 
dreaded their allies, the Ghibeliins. Nevertheless, 
in the morning, the army of exiles decided 
bravely on a coup de main ; they left a part of 
their forces in a village "within two miles of 
Florence, and came under the walla of the city, 
broke open one of its gates, entered in militaiy 
order, and fixed themselves in battle array in one 
of the squares. Thus posted, they despatched 
one of their battaliona to try and sift the disposi- 
tion of the people ; this troop was attacked and 
driven back to the main corps in the square, 
which, however, remained firmly at ita post. 
Thias, several hours were wasted ; in the mean- 
time the corps, left in the village two mites oflf^ 
hearing an exaggerated account of the detach- 
ment which had Been repulsed in the city, was 
seized with a panic and hastily retreated. The 
corps in the city, already discouraged by an 
unexpected resistance, fell in despondency, when 
they were informed of this flight. A burning 
July sun was scorching them.-^they were 
maddened by a parching thirst ; their horses 
were dropping under them ; still they stood 
encompassed in the square ; then, driven by 
despair, breathless, choaking — they fled by every 
lane towards the country, without ever attempt- 
ing to defend their lives ; a few were taken, and 
had they been pursued, not one would have 
escaped, Dante waa engaged in this disastrous 
expedition ; his feehngs of indignation and dia- 
fjrace must have been very keen, on beholding 
tliat, through the incapacity of chiefe, whom he 
already despised, a fortunate and unexpected 
opportunity of triumphantly re-entering YVoteaie, 
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had been irrevocably lost. From this time, he 
abandoned that double faction ; he withdrew. 
He formed a party in himself and endeavoured 
to obtain his recall to his fatherland by other 
means than those of violence and bloodshed. 

During about three years, from JuW", 1304, 
to the middle of 1307, the name of Dante is 
not to be met with in the history of the Tuscan 
factions. He disappears from the tumultuous 
scena His wanderings are not easily followed. 
Leonardo d Arezzo, one of the best authorities 
for the details of Dante's biography, states 
that the poet, proceeded at first to Verona, 
where d'Alboino della Scala was sovereign 
of the city. Dante himself confirms this testi- 
mony, by alluding to the court of the Scaligieri 
at Verona, as his first refuge. He had bSbre 
held communications with the three brothers 
della Scala, as agents of the Whites, and obtained 
from them some auxiliary troops. His sojourn 
at Verona was not long. In July, 1306, he 13 
found at Padoua. The same authentic docu- 
ments state that a few weeks later he was at 
Castel-Nuovo, near Sarzana, negotiating an 
understanding between one of the Malespinas 
and the Bishop of Luni. Several of his minor 
poems of this period testify, by their allusions, 
the variety of localities where the unfortimate 
exile wandered during this interval ; among them 
there are special indications of a somewhat pro- 
longed sojourn in the sofitudes of the Apennines, 
probably one of the castles of the Counts GuidL 
But, however unsatisfactory may be the account 
of the movements of Dante during these three 
years, we have now a certitude much more in- 
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teresting, with reference to liia occupations 
during that period. It was in this interval, i 
as it ia well established by Count Balbo and |'[a 
Fauriel, that he wrote, besides the minor poems ' [ ' 
alluded to, his Convito, and his Latin treatise 
de Vulgari eloquio. His object and hope in 
the composition of these writings, was un- 
doubtedly to dispose the Florentines to receive 
favoiuubly the applications made by his friends 
for his recall from exile. In the meantime, 
he himself addressed several letters to the 
various members of the government, explaining 
and justifying his pohtical conduct ; he ad- 
dressed also to the population of Florence an 
apology commencing with " Oh, my people, what 
have I done to thee 1" All those letters, ad- 
dresses, and documents, are now lost ; but they 
still existed in the fifteenth century. Leonardo 
d'Arezzo had them under his eyes when he 
wrote his life of Dante ; and, not attaching tc 
them the importance they deserved for a history 
of Daate and of Florence, he gave but very 
brief and vague extracts from them. The can- 
zoni of this period refer mostly, and exquisitely, I , 
to hia hopes of softening the resentment of lu3 , 
countrymen ; they breathe a tender love for hia 
native land, a lassitude of all political agitations, 
and a fervent yearning for the tranquil charms 
of home. He closes one of these canzoni, evi- 
dently written in the Apennines, by the follow- / 
ing adieu : " 0, my mountainous Canzone, thou i i 
afcartest away ! Perhaps thou wilt visit Florence, 
my native city, which, destitute of love and 
pity, keeps me far away from her. If thou 
enterest the city, tell them all my mastex ca.ii- 
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not in futuru wage war agaiust you ; he is de- 
tained ill the locality from whence I come, by 
HO powerfiil a chain, that if your cruelty towariii 
bim 18 softened, he will not have the liberty of 
returning amongst you." 

In all his expressions of lassitude of exile, of 
longing for his return to Florence, Dante does 
not introduce a shadow of servility or weakness. 
It is always the language and tone of a proud, 
dignified outcast, who does not stoop to obtain 
any favour or pity, but who demands anxiously, 
and with assurance, for more justice. His in- 
domitable pride is strangely evinced in one of 
these canzoni ; it is addressed to three Floren- 
tines, the three best friends he had in the city, 
and no doubt they were then earnestly engaged in 
solicitations on behalf of the poet. These three 
Florentines were his friends ; he professed to 
consider them as the best among his country- 
men, and it must have been his intention to 
speak of them in a friendly and honourable 
manner ; yet this is the manner in which ha 
alludes to them in this canzone : " O song, before 
you proceed anywhere else, go first to those 
three who are the least perverse in the city. 
■ Salute the two first, and endeavoiu-, before you 
salute the third, to withdraw him from a wicked 
faction. Tell him that the good oiight not to 
wage war against the good, before having en- 
deavoured to triumph over the wicked ; tell 
him that he who perseveres in evil, through 

shame, is insane." It can easUy be 

conceived how Dante must have treated those 
among his countrymen who had unjustly 
wronged him, since he addressed such language 
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to those whose influence he needed, and more- 
over, whom he esteemed and loved. It has 
remained a problem who could be two of 
those friendly Florentines ; the tliird is justly 
supposed to be Jacobo da Certaldo ; who, al- 
though an important personage in the Black 
fection, never ceased to correspond with Dante 
in exile, and to render him every service in his 
power. It had been supposed, that in conse- 
quence of the relationship between them, Corso 
Donati had been one of the protectors of the 
exiled poet ; it seems, however, that at no 
period was there ever any friendly communica- 
tion or intercourse between them. 

Let us come to the two more important works 
of this period of Dante's life. The Convito must 
have been composed towards 1305. Before the 
invention of pnnting there was no positive rule, 
law, or custom with reference to writings. No 
very precise date can be assigned to tliem ; and 
the modem researches on the subject have 
required the most minute labours and explana- 
tions, which have no interest for the general 
reader, although the results are frequently 
satisfactory and important. Formerly, a manu- 
script was lent to a friend or a protector, or 
a copy of it was circulated in a limited circle, 
and much later only made known to the public 
at large ; hence, false notions often arose on the 
time of the composition. It was not unfrequent, 
also, to have whole works, or fragments from 
them, with mutUations, variations, secretly 
copied, hence the difficulty subsequently ex- 
perienced to obtain the pure, original work. 
Thus many Italian commentators maintsrav ■iWV 
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the Convito was 'written m 1313, others bo far 
back as 1297. There certainly was a great 
uncertainty about the dates of the composition 
of Dante's works ; it is probable that he was 
engaged to more than one at a time ; that he 
continued to revise and correct them as he 
proceeded to communicate them to his friends. 
All these considerations have been studied by 
Count Balbo, and hia dates and statements 
remain irrefragable. The Convito so far re- 
sembles the Vita Nuova, that it is also a 
commentary on fourteen of the most beautiful 
canzoni composed by Dante before this period. 
There is this difference, that the commentary on 
the Vita Nuova is principally historical, whilst 
the latter is scientific and philosophical, evincing 
the poet's ideas on the relations between poetry 
and science. Hia object in the composition of 
this work has been mentioned. He wished to 
awake the sympathies of Florence. It abounds 
with allusions to his feelings and hia country. 
" Ah 1 " he exclaimed, anticipating the faults of 
the work that will be blamed, " why has it not 
pleased the Master of the universe that the 
motives of my excuse should not exist. No one 
would have wronged me ; I should not have had 
to endure exile and poverty. Florence, that noble 
and famous daughter of Rome, having thought 
proper to repel me from her sweet bosora, where 
\ I had been trained and nourished till the middle 

; of my life, and in which I hope, with all my. 

i heart, if it pleases her, to close the time that I 
am deatinea to live, and rest myself, fatigued 

' with having wandered as a pilgrim, having been 
almost begging through all the provinces in 



which this idiom is spoken, laying bare the 

wounds of adverse fortune I have been 

like a ship without rudder and sails, tossed by 
the withering breeze of painful poverty in 

various harbours, on divers shores " 

And in another part, he says : — " It is necessary 
that, elevating the style of the present work, I 
should enhance also its authority. Such must 
be my excuse for the depth of this commentary." 
The Convito being, as stated, a scientific 
commentary on fourteen canzonl, written at 
different periods ; and these canzoni being 
nothing more than ditties of love, of enthu- 
siasm, of chivalrous morale, composed, many in 
honour of Beatrice, several of them for other 
ladies, it seems paradoxical that scientific dis- 
cussions shoidd be annexed to them. Dante 
adopted hterally from Thomas Aquinas a system 
of allegorical interpretation. The poet had 
studied theology, especially in the works of the 
great scholastic saint, which at that period were 
the treasures of ItaJian science. ITiomaa Aquinas 
had adopted the system of symbol or allegory 
in tbe interpretation of the sacred Scriptures. 
According to this system, a fact or an idea of 
a given subject could be considered or taken for 
the expression or symbol of an analogous fact 
or idea belonging to another subject, Dante 
transferred this system into literary theories, 
and in the interpretation of poetry. Thus, he 
established that, besides the literal meaning of 
a piece of poetry, another indirect — veUed as it 
were — signification, either moral, religious, or 
philosopliical, and of higher import, might be the 
^■mI object of the poet. Tins latitude, oi\iai 
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admitted, love ditties could veiy well also be 
adopted as the basis of philosophic and scientific 
interpretations. It must eaaly be conceived 
that such a singular combination, so fanciful 
and favourable to capricious digressions, could 
not be advantageous to either science or poetry. 
However, Dante explains his reasons for giving 
an allegorical interpretation to these fourteen 
canzoni, which he never finished, the com- 
mentary not comprising more than three can- 
zoni. He says that there were several persons 
whom they pleased, but more because of their 
beauty than their goodness ; and that, as in 
the composition of these songs, his real intention 
was different from what it appears, he proposes 
to explain them aHegoricaUy, intending to 
manifest their real sense, into which no one 
can penetrate if it is not discovered by personal 
application. He observes, also, that his object 
is to justify himself from the shame of being 
supposed wholly subdued by an ardent passion, 
as might be inferred from the reading of these 
canzoni, a supposition which must cease on his 
declaring his whole thought, and on his demon- 
strating that virtue and not passion has been 
his motive. It would seem, therefore, that his 
love for Beatrice, or homage to any other lady, 
his hopes, his pangs, his ecstacies, have not 
inspired a variety of passages of the Convito, 
but that his real intention has been to introduce 
several problems of science and philosophy which 
were to be solved at some liiture penod. It 
remains to be seen whether these assertions are 
to be accepted literally. 

The best Itahan critics consider the Italian 
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prose of the Convito as very remarkable for 
its terseness and gravity, also as the first prose 
composition in which appears the true genius 
of the Italian language. In this respect the 
style differs essentially from the Vita Nuova, 
which consists chiefly of fantastical, diluted 
poetical expresalons. 

The Convito contains many passages very 
lofty in thought, and of an almost sublime 
eloquence. It is a superior composition, evincing 
the high intellectual powers of its author, his 
Binentine acquirements, and speculative faculties. 
But what has all this to do with hia love songs ? 
Let us see the relations he establishes between 
the two spheres of science and love. If we take 
the first of the three canzoni he comments upon, 
Dante begins by giving its hteral sense. This 
canzone had already appeared in the Vita 
Nuova, with lighter developments. In the 
Convito the developments are overpowered by 
erudition, but the literal historical explanation 
given of it is extremely clear and natural. 
Beatrice had been dead two years, and the poet, 
at first plunged in the deepest gloom, had 
gradiiaUy become consoled, perhaps somewhat 
more than he wishes to confess. It may not be 
forgotten that we have spoken of another lady- 
love, who somewhat captivated him, although 
Beatrice was by no means banished from his 
thoughts and from hia heart ; hence, a struggle 
between the remembrance and the image of her 
and the new object of his admiration ; hence, 
also, arose the composition of this first canzone, 
d escribing the struggle between the two senti- 
^Bfaents, and being in every way au actyLt'AVe 
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expression of the feelings and intentions of the 
poet, admitting the poetical manners of the age. 
The Convito of Dante has no connexion what- 
ever with the treatise of Plato. The subjects 
discussed in them are totally different. In the 
first literal portion of the commentary juat 
mentioned, the poet makes an extensive, tedious 
display of science ; he pours out all hia know- 
ledge on astronomy, astrology, and theology. 
Here Aristotle, whom he calls " the master of 
human reason," ia his constant guide. He quotes 
the Arabs and the fathers of the Church. He 
discusses the immortality of the soul. In short, 
he accumulates the most incoherent offijprings 
of imagination, however slight and indirect may 
be their relations with the ideas, allusions, and 
expressions of this Canzone. However, so far, 
nothing in all this interferes with the real object 
of the poem ; no cloud arises from it, to darken 
the clear historical object ; its poetical senti- 
ments are unalloyed by this mass of scientific 
details. Hitherto, nothing would justify our 
supposition that Dante had any other motive 
but that which residted from his moral state — 
the struggle alluded to, that was existing in 
his heart. The poetical idea is by no means 
subordinate to the problem of a science both 
complex and enigmatic, and the well-founded 
objections that could be raised must be confiaed 
to the bad taste, affectation, and pedantism of 
such a combination. But, with reference to the^ 
allegorical portion and to the symboHc intentions 
of the Convito, it is positive that the poet attached 
a greater importance to the work, taken in this 
point of view, than to its historical interpretatioa;- 
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^^B laoat expressly designates the allegorical ex- 
r position of his love ditties aa the true one {vera), 
f and nothing can be clearer than his explanations 
on the subject. Leaving, therefore, the real, to 
enter the allegorical sphere — it seems that the 
noble lady who had diverted the thoughts of 
Dante from the image of Beatrice — this lady 
whom he depicts as courteous, affable, with eyes 
iull of love, and condemning to sigh whoever 
dares to gaze on her — this lady is no human 
being, but Philosophy, the queen of the uni- 
verse, who has so fascinated the poet, that he 
cannot turn his eyes away. The allegory is 
explained with a great number of various 
reasons, which it woiud be useless, and not easy, 
to enumerate, A multiplicity of vague, and often 
incoherent definitions are introduced, of no great 
interest, although it would be easy to extract 
from the whole a good collection of expressive 
axioms and profound thoughts, bearing the stamp 
of Dante's genius. 

If we take the first verse of the first Canzone 
commented upon — Voi eke intendendo, il terzo 
del Tfiovete — we find it addressed to the spirita, 
or angels of the planet Venus, or of Love ; all 
of which were classical beings in the poetical 
creed of those timea In the literal portion of 
his commentary, Dante speaks of them as real 
beings ; and the planet Venus is the subject 
he selects for a most extensive display of his 
astrological and astronomical knowledge. But 
as he takes the heavens and planets as real sub- 
stances, he must, in the allegorical interpreta- 
tion, find other substances, or objects, of which 
the former are only the symbols. XiiA.\\m\\e 
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fulfils, by assuming that heaven in general, ia 
science in general — science abstract and undi- 
vided. Tlie nine heavens of the ancients, with- 
out excepting the highest of all, the empyrean, 
are the various branches of science. Conse- 
quently, certain mysterious analogies exist be- 
tween the seven planets and the principal 
branches of science, according to which the latter 
are represented by the former. The correspond- 
ing scale is as follows :— The Moon is the sym- 
boHc planet of grammar ; Mercury, of dialectics ; 
Venus, of rhetoric ; the Sun, of arithmetic ; 
Mars, of music ; Jupiter, of geometry ; and 
Saturn, of astronomy. Above those seven plane- 
tary heavens exist the three other heavens, viz. 
the starred heaven, the crystalline and the empy- 
rean, wliich represent the three sciences above 
those named, and which are : physics and metar 
physics united, moral philosophy, and lastly, 
theology, the science of sciences. 

The most curious portion of the Convito is the 
reason assigned, or explanations given, for these 
symbols ; nothing could be more subtle or ima- 
ginative ; thus it is demonstrated, for instance, 
that the planet Jupiter is the symbol of geo- 
metry, becai:^e Jupiter moves between two 
heavens contrary to its moderate temperament— 
namely, between the hot heaven of Mars, and 
the cold heaven of Saturn, besides which, this 
planet is of a silvery white. In the same way, 
geometry rolls upon two extremes equally repug- 
nant to it ; namely, between the point and the 
circle — the point being indivisible, and the circle 
in the impossibility of being squared, both cannot 
be measured ; they are, therefore, repugnant to 



the object of geometry. As to the colours, 
geometry is white also, as it excludes all the 
blotB of error. It seema very plausible, from 
this brief example, that no coniusion could be 
made, between the reality of the Canzoni, and 
the symbohc labours of the commentaries. The 
scientific reveries, can most easily be separated 
from the tender impressions developed in the 
poems ; there seems to be no doubt that, when 
he composed the Canzoni, he never dreamt of 
annexing to them, such a fantastical erudition, 
and that his only object was to exhibit the 
powera of his subtle genius, and the variety of 
his acquirements. 

The Convito, therefore, is not a pure fiction ; 
it is, as we have seen, a combination of the real 
and of the symbolic, a striking combination of 
poetical inspirations with science, the former 
being subordinate to the latter, presenting a 
singular effort towards the unity of intelligence, 
tending to soften the scientific and speculative 
enthusiasm. Passions and yeamiuga were fer- 
menting in the soul of Dante, which cotdd not 
be controlled by any abstract or speculative 
tendency ; they kindled his poetical genius, and 
then it soared above the petty infiuencea of 
Bcdence in its infancy. No doubt his genius 
occasionally yields to those influences, and then 
he indulges in allegory. But, on the whole, 
the insinuation that iiis poetry in toto is a con- 
tinuous allegory, a sort of riddle which science 
alone can solve, is a well-established impossi- 
bility ; it is an inadmissible allegorical assertion 
in iteelf. The study of Dante's Hfe and poetry 
leaves the impression that he must be beVveveA 
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when he says of himself that which is simple, 
probable, natural, and true. He aUudea to it 
ui the twenty-fourth canto of the Purgatory, 
when a poet of his time, whom he meets there, 
tells him :— 

" I see how thy pen has frankly assisted the 
dictates of love, which ours has certainly not 
been able to do ; and whoever will search with 
as much subtleness as possible, will find no 
difference but that one between the two styles." 

This statement introduced in the Purgatory 
is a clear explanation of the intentions of the 
poet. It cannot be denied that in some of his 
compositions, there are instances of a contraiy 
system ; but never in his higher poetry has 
he had recoxu-se to an exclusive system of sym- 
bols. Far from it ; he depicts men and deeds 
with a degree of reality and individuality, which 
repels most absolutely any allegorical mterpre- 
tation. It is evident, that in his loftier poetical 
conceptions, Dante throws aside liis philosophy 
and theology, and that from this fact, especially, 
sprang his sublimity. On the other hand, it is 
impossible that the vain theories of his age, on 
the relations of science with poetry, should not 
have penetrated his works, and they cannot, and 
ought not, to be overlooked, although they have 
not the importance which has been assigned to 
them. The foibles of Dante in this respect, 
however — very secondary^ — have given rise to 
critical aberrations, which have disfigured his 
noblest poetical ideas, by reducing them to 
common-place allegories and symbols, more espe- 
cially with the Divina Commedia, as it will be 



We must not omit a quotation from the Con- 
vito, evincing our statement that Dante was 
violent in words, but not in deeds. Speaking of 
nobility, he says : " If my adversary wislied to 
object to me tliat, in aU other things nobOity , 
means goodness of the thing, but that with i 
reference to men, nobility means that there is no / 
remembrance of their base extraction, one wishes / 
to answer, not with words, but with the knifei ■' 
to so great a beslialita." a * * * 

Certainly, the argument of the knife is very 
unworthy of a man like Dante ; it is the ebulli- 
tion of a temper naturally irascible, embittered 
by adversity. 

BoccacciojSpeakingofthe irritability of the poet, 
pretends that, in Romagna, the smallest boys 
speaking in a disparaging manner of the Ghi- 
belline faction, excited in the Alighieri so violent 
a passion that, if continued, he would almost 
pick up stones to fling them at their heads ; but 
Boccaccio often exaggerates, and his assertions 
must be received with gi-eat reserve. 

One of the most important parts of the Con- 
vito ia that in which the author treats of the 
various ages of life. He says, that the first age 
is the gate or way, through which we enter the 
good me, and this entrance must possess certain 
attributions which are procured by a beneficent 
nature, which never fails in necessary things, as 
we see nature gives leaves to the vine for the pro- 
tection of its fruit ; nature grants to those ages, 
four things necessary at the entrance of the city of 
a righteous living; the first, is obedience — the se- 
cond, mildness — the third, Vergogna — the fourth, 
K elegance of the body. He then contiivue& oxi. 
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the duties and characteristiCB of adolescence, 
which on entering the deceitfiil forest of this 
life, could not find the right path, if those who 
have more experience do not point it out ; and 
escellent, graceful precepts, abound on this sub- 
ject. He treats of mildness in manners, with 
principles of forbearance in a way very incom- 
patible with his observation, the use of the knife, 
that escaped him. No better moral precepts can 
exist than those of his analysis of the Vergogna, 
by which he understands three passions necessary 
to our righteous hfe, and not understood by the 
vulgar ; they are pudor, reserve ; — and by the 
third, stupor : he means, a sort of bewildered 
state of a mind beholding great and marvelloufl 
things — understanding them or feeling them 
in a certain manner, which, when they are 
great, inspire a sentiment of reverence to him 
who understands them, and when they are 
admissible, inspire the desire to know their 
cause and effects. After the dissertation on 
youth, follows that on old age, Dante establishes 
that adolescence continues till the age of twenty- 
five, that youth closes at forty-five, and mature 
or old age at sixty. What he calls the senio, 
are the years from sixty to the end of life. He 
understands by senio, therefore, extreme old age, 
decrepitude. Here again occur, admirable pre- 
cepts in which Aristotle is often quoted : the 
noble soul of old age must be prudent, just, 
generous, prone to speak well for the advantage 
of others ; then, man must open like a rose 
which can no more remain closed, and must 
spread the odour inherent in it ; — old age must 
be just, in order that its judgments and its 



authority may be a bright light and a law for 
others ; it must be affable — must reason on that 
which is good, and hsten to it with pleasure. The 
old man has in him a shadow of authority which 
causes him to listen better than any other age 
disposed to more activity ; he must know more 
beautiful and better facts, due to the long expe- 
rience of hia life. 

We cannot do better, to close our brief obser- 
vations on the Convito, than quote the opinion of 
Count Balbo, on the work. It forms an excellent 
risumi, but not a favourable one ; whilst Ozanam 
calls the Convito a beautiftil book,and Bouterweck 
compares it to the most excellent philosophical 
treatises of antiquity. He says, as well as all the 
Italian biographers of Dante, that a knowledge 
of this fentastical work is important, with refer- 
ence to the understanding of the Divina Cow,- 
media. However, we scarcely ever met, out of 
Italy, any admirer of the great poem, whether in 
the original, or in Gary's translation, or any 
other translation — who had read the Convito ; 
and, whatever explanations may be found in it, 
aiding to the intelligence of the great Epic, the 
study of it would be a severe ordeal. We have 
endeavoured to bring forward the parts of it 
which seem most essential in this respect. This 
is Count Balbo's judgment : — 

" On the whole, it is the weakest of the works 
of Dante ; it is not a work of youth, like the 
Vita Nuova, and almost all his detached poems ; 
it has two important objects, like the work on the 
Eloquio Vulgari and the work de Monarchid, 
which will be spoken of afterwards ; it is not to be 
compared, in anj way to the great poem. W "was 
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the work of an unfortunate man, deprived of hia 
peace of mind, and plunged in misery, in wretched- 
ness, in doubts, and in the wrath of exile. He had 
recourse to study, he was searching the ways to it ; 
he did not feel in a fit state to resume thoroughly 
the great work conceived in more propitious times; 
he returned to the thoughts, the pleasures of his 
youth ; he applied to comment them, to explaJn 
them, to justify them, and add to them new ideas, 
which lay incomplete and accumulated in hia vast 
intellect, and remaining oppr^sed by them, till 
he could reheve himself from them in a better 
maimer. As he proceeded to attend to other 
works, he gave up that one, and he did right. 
The Convito, is a mere sketch abandoned by the 
author ; but it is an important sketch, on accoimt 
of the facts it contains for the intelligence of the 
life of Dante and of the Divina Commedia, 
which would not be understood without this 
explanation of the four ages of man. It is also 
useful to know what Dante meant by those 
allegories ; they are of many sorts, and none of 
them ought to destroy the literal sense." 

The ItaUans, generally, do not seem to have 
appreciated tbe Convito. Picci is an exception. 
Wegele, the recent German historian of Dante, 
sees in it a profound poHtical element, and the 
rough materials which appear chiselled and en- 
nobled in the" Divine Comedy. He calls the 
Convito a rich tfeasure, indispensable to the com- 
prehension of the great poem, and concurs in the 
general belief, that, had it been completed, a mass 
of commentaries, misapprehensions, and acrimo- 
nies accumulated on the poet and the poem, 
could never have existed. Wegele's estimable 
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work is essentially historical and German, bear- 
ing no traces, however, of local researches, nor of 
the more recent Italian documents. His admi- 
ration for Dante conduces him to a conclusion 
which will not be easily admitted. He asserts 
that the great Florentine had nothing Eoman 
nor Italian about him, but possessed a Germanic 
nature. We protest against this Teutonic pre- 
tension. We believe that Dante has been the 
teacher of his country— the founder of the lite- 
rary unity of Italy — and has exercised a boimd- 
less influence on the general formation of the 
nation, because he is the highest expression, the 
loftiest representative of Itahan passions, of 
Italian aspirations, and of Italian genius. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Dante^B Treatise of de Vutgari Eloquio. — IM philological imporlsnu ; 
its poetical theory. — Object aod eharncter of the work. — State of the 
Tn>™B fections.— Siege of Pistoia.— The Pope's infervenWon. — Fall ct 
Rfltoia. — The White- GhibeUin partj recoDBtitaWd; its disperaon. — Ths 
Eiecntor of the orders of the Comtmf. — Dante retires in the Logi- 
nioiie. — The Malespinu. — The seven lirat Cantos of the Divina Cm- 
media ; their remvery, — Dante visita Verona,— Tragioal end of CorM 
Donati. — Anecdote related by Mr. Troya and Coant Balho. — Danle'i 
risit to Paris \ his sojourn in tliat city. — The Germanic empire. — H«i)- 
lation in the Swiss CantauB. — WiUiain TelL — Murder of the Bmpmir 
Albert.— Election of Henry of Loiemboni^.— State of Italy.— ExnlladiW 
of Dante— His Italian Epistle.— Arrival of the Emperor in Italy.— Stile 
of Florence. — Hopes of Dante. — Revolt of the Lombard cities.— Conduct 
of Dante. — His Wanderings, — His retirement at Porciano.^Compmi- 
lion of the Purgaiorio. — His appearance at Genoa ; his sudden dt- 
parture. — Ugncclone della Fagpoll. — Arrival of the Emperor at Pin- 
It is celebrated with extraordinary eplendoar. — Position of Dante. 

Boccaccio — who has made a mistake with re- 
fereoce to the date of the composition of the tfe 
Vulgari Eloquio, as demonstrated by the re- 
searches of Count Balbo — speaks of tme treatise 
as a book in which Dante designed to teach 
the art of writing in verse, to whoever wished 
to listen to him ; he adds that the work — origi- 
nally intended to contain four books — has either 
never been completed, or half of it has been 
lost. And in truth, there are two books only 
existing of de Vulgari Eloguio ; the others 
have never been seen. The first part of the 
treatise consists of an analytical dissertation on 
the Italian dialects ; the second part, devoted 
1 a theory of vulgar poeti-y, may be considered 
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as the first essay of ItaJian literature ; and such 
a subject acquires greater importance and in- 
terest, being the work of Dante. The former 
portion, therefore, is a most curious philological 
study on the state of the Italian language at 
that period. The author explains with admir- 
able sagacity the structure of that language 
after the collision between the languages of so 
many conquering tribes, and the remains of the 
Latin language. He specifies what must be 
understooa by the vulgar tongue, and how it 
differs from the grammatical. He describes 
minutely the varieties of dialects spoken in the 
regions on the right and on the left of the 
Apennines, and the cities where they are spoken. 
Among those which he distinguishes, he names 
the Sicihan ; after a political digression, and 
anathema on its sovereigns, he turns to the 
Tuscan — to which he awards but a moderate 
eulogium — then to the Genoese, of which he 
says, that if the people of Genoa lost the letter z, 
they must either become dumb, or seek for 
another language. Afterwards he comes to the 
idioms of Komagna, aud those beyond the -Po, 
to which he will not pause, nor to the Venetian; 
he gives some pi-aiaes to Bologna, and to the 
verbose tendency of the Lombards. But Dante, 
in his phdologioal peregrinations, does not meet 
with the Panthera he is searching. He com- 
mences new explorations, more learned and more 
extensive, and finally, he discovers that the 
vulgar language of Italy, the one which is Ulustre, 
carainale, &c., exists in all the cities, without 
belonging exclusively to any of them ; it is 
the mother idiom, or head of the tarniy, ■9iK\':3h 
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SOWS useful seeds, unroots veuomous herbs. Hb 
wishes that this language of choice should onlj 
be used to celebrate the most beautiful advan- 
tages of the human condition ; health, love, and 
honesty, which conduces to virtue. 

But what does Dante mean by giving the 
epithet of cardinal to the vulgar language, derived 
from cardo-inis f He says that, as the hinges of a 
door are the point of support and of connexioD 
to the whole system of the gateway, in the same 
way, a perfect language causes the populations 
who speak it, to think and act with measure 
and gravity. There is something strange in 
the hinges of a door being the symbol of a fiinda- 
mental agency ; nevertheless, it seems by no 
means novel, even in Dante's time, Serviua, 
who lived in the fourth century, says, in his 
commentaries on Virgil, alluding to the winds 
Eurus and Zephyrus : Isti sunt cardinales ; these 
winds are cardinals. It ia in this sense that 
towards the fifth and sixth centuries of the 
Church are found the expressions, "Episcopi 
cardinales, archidiaconi cardinales," which have 
gradually given birth to the title of cardinal. 

After having attained a conclusion, with re- 
spect to the existence of hia illustrious vulgar 
language, namely — the Kterary dialect of Italy — 
Dante observes, with great truth, that in every 
country the literary idjom is chiefly created by 
the poets, from whom the prose writers receive 
it ; but, that it does not follow that those who 
write in verse must all equally make use of the 
vulgar tongue. There is, in his opinion, a close 
harmony — a real sympathy — between expressiou 
and thought, nobleness and elegance of style 
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being more especially becoming to science and 
geniiis ; and man supplies poetry with its most 
lofty subjects, according to the different faculties 
Ga: souls that are in him. Every man has three 
forms of soul, he says : they are the vegetative, 
ihe animal, and the rational, or spiritual. The 
soul, when vegetative, aspires to the useful, or 
to self-preaervation ; when animal, to the agree- 
able and pleasurable ; and when rational, to 
virtue ; the first engenders martial bravery ; the 
second, love purified and ennobled ; the third, aji 
enlightened government of the will — righteoua- 
ne88. And such are the great principles of human 
actions iraven/, love, and virtue, which form the 
noblest subjects for poetry. The subject of 
poetry having been discussed, he comes to the 
£>rm, or various styles — of which three are men- 
tioned — the tragic, the comic, and the elegiac, 
each of which are taken in a sense totally 
different from the claasical sense generally 
adopted. All those ideas certainly appear very 
vague and incomplete, but the latter portion of 
the treatise not existing may be one of the 
causes of this vagueness and imsatisfactory prin- 
ciplea. Moreover, it is positive that these 
sketches of a poetical theory refer especially to 
Proven^ale poetry ; the iUustrationa for the 
various poetical styles are taken from the trou- 
badours ; the pre-eminence attributed to the 
ca?i307ie is especially a Proven^ale idea. A cer- 
tain confusion must also ensue from the strange 
connexion Dante establishes between his poetical 
rudiments and the philosophy of Aristotle. He 
dogmatically renders science one of the funda- 
mental conditions of poetry, of t\ie \i\^ea\, 
poetry, the canzone. Here again evideutV^ ^iXve 
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same object occupies liim especially, as observed 
in the Conviio, namely, the display of his eru- 
dition, in the view to establish his fame, and 
impress favourably his coxintrymen. It was also 
a patriotic appeal in favour of the national tongue. 
He defends it with manly, warm eloquence, but 
in vain. He was not understood. 

It has been suggested once or twice that the 
de Vulgari Eloquio was not written by Dante, 
although the best authorities entertain no doubt 
tHi the subject. Boccaccio, for instance, who may 
have erred in certain dates and with reference 
to the historical traditions, is most carefiil and 
accurate in all that refers to the principal facts of 
the poet's life. Moreover, in several parts of the 
work there are reminiacences of former writings — 
of the Vita Nuova, for instance —so delicate and 
precise, that they could not have been traced 
by a strange hand, nor conceived by another 
heart. The same genius, the same feelings^ 
characterize it, It Is the work of a wandering 
outcast, pining. Buffering, but always active. 
The exiled, obhged to explore the different states 
of Italy, studies their languages, for he had said 
on a former occasion that the vernacular tongue 
must be founded. It ia truly the lover of 
Beatrice who proclaims that virtue is the sole 
nobleness, but here it is the lover whose pangs 
and miseries have faded all the freshness, exalU- 
tion, ndiveU, of the author of the Vita Nuova, 
his thoughts being forcibly directed towarda 
worldly objects gave rise to the abundance of 
scientific disquisitions. Is it not probable, aJao, 
that he may have found a refiige in these 
varieties of studies, afterwards exploited, as we 
iave seen '? Before tafei\g \ewjfe tit Xioa \iiiIo- 
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logical treatise, we must add that the Tuscans 
have not been satisfied with its observations on 
the Tuscan dialect. They wished for an un- 
limited eulogium, and Dante sagaciously noted 
several defects in the Tuscan tougue. In this 
respect, he has been spoken of, as ii' he were not 
the father of that very tongue ; as if, in judging 
it, he was not judging his own self There has 
been much of useless and puerile discussion 
wasted on this subject, for it is long after Dante 
that the Tuscan idiom attained its highest poHsh 
and celebrity. The language of the thirteenth 
century at Florence diSers in many points from 
the modem Tuscan, and does not require such 
anomalous apologists. Count Balho remarks that 
the treatise contains no insulting allusions to 
the Florentines, who have been too susceptible 
on the subject ; and that, on the contrary, it 
breathes an ardent love for the whole of Italy, 
without any diminution of tenderness for 
Florence : " Dante," he says, " high-minded and 
manly in all his affections, could praise and love 
the foreign languages, the national tongue, and 
the provincial dialects. He knew how to love 
and praise at the same time, and also reprove 
with a loving heart, Italy, Tuscany, and Florence, 
namely, his nation, his province, his city, three 
varied modes of fe,therland comprised with each 
others. Alfieri did not do so." 

We have seen the progressive changes in 
Dante's mind with reference to the vernacular 
tongue. He eidogizes it in the ViUt Nuova, 
alludes to it again in the Coiivito, and although 
he adopts the Latin language for the de Vulgari 
Eloquio, in order, most probably, tbeA \.'ma 
pbiiological and literary manifesto s\io\i\jV \ie 
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understood by all— his predilections are most 
warm in favour of his native tongue ; it is an 
evident symptom of his fijture resolution to 
adopt it for the great work over which he ^raa 
brooding. We liave seen what were the occu- 
pations of Dante during this interval of 1304 to 
April, 1307; he, at the same time, zeaJously 
attended to the education of his eldest son, 
Pietro, — perhaps, of the two eldest, Pietro and 
Jacopo, — who had joined him, and accompanied 
him in the frequent peregrinations, of which no 
precise account has been found. His name 
appears as a witness in some transaction, in a 
deed drawn at Padoua under the date of 27th 
August, 1306. Two or three months after heis 
found again among the Whitea-Ghibellins ; again 
he had joined that faction, ready to share its 
vicissitudes ; and this circumstance necessarily 
requires us to return to its history since the 
failure of the coup-de-main on Florence. 

Their disaster did not prevent the Whites- 
GhibeUins from prosecuting the war against 
the Blacks of Florence, who received assistance 
from those of Lucca, whilst the former were 
supported by the GhibeUins of Arezzo and tie 
Wnites of Piatoia They continued to be 
unfortunate in every encounter, without any 
great loss, however, as it was a war consisting 
chiefly of skirmishes, ambuscades, and petty 
attacks from castle to castle. But, on the 2Vtli 
July. 1304, Pope Benedict XL died. He had 
been the protector of the Whites-Ghibellinfi. 
The general rumour assigned his death to poison, 
and the dark deed was considered as the vindic- 
tive work of the rival faction. Clement V., who 
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Succeeded him, trangferred the Pontifical see at 
Avignon, from which city the Pope could not 
feel the same interest in the Tuscan affairs, nor 
possess the same means of intervention, in conse- 
quence of its distance . 

The Blacks of Florence and Lucca, encouraged 
hy this circumstance, resolved on striking a 
deciaive blow. In the month of May, KiOS, they 
b^eged Pistoi'a, then the only city of Tuscany 
in which the government was in the hands of 
the Whites. No sooner did Clement V. hear of 
tliis great aggression that he sent to Tuscany 
several legates with the mission to command the 
raising of the siege of Pistoia, and to concUiate, 
if possible, the two factions. The legates came ; 
they were not listened to, or lulled by promises 
and delays. The siege continued ; the daily 
encounters assumed a degree of unusual ferocity ; if 
a tnan came out of the city and was taken, his 
feet were cut off ; if a woman, her ncee was 
lopped off. In the meantime the Bolognese 
gave the example of an ignoble defection — they 
joined the Blacks. The Pope, hearing of the 
uselessness of his legates, sent a higher envoy, 
considered more skimil — Cardinal Orsini, with 
the title of Piacer. The cardinal was not more 
successful; the Blacks remained deaf; they pressed 
theBiege,and Pistoia,laid prostrate, without hopes, 
surrendered in April, 1306. The unfortunate city 
was dismantled, all its territory confiscated, 
was divided between Florence and Lucca ; the 
very name of Whites, of which it had been the 
cradle, ceased to exist in the desolate city. The 
Cardinal withdrew to Bologna, from whence 
he was soon obliged to retire in haate, \\\ 
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consequence at the intrigues at Florence. He 
excommunicated all the Blacks and their citiefl, 
which measure again being without effect, he 
finally went to Arezzo, early in 1307, and there 
disposed everything to collect some forces and 

grepare to attack Florence. All the "Whitfr 
rhibellins soon assembled round the cardinal 
among whom Dante resumed his functions of 
adviser and leader. But how much the coloul 
of the factions had changed ! We now see a 
cardinal, with fuJl power from the Pontiff, at the 
head of a Ghibellm army ready to attack the 
old city, so long the indomitable centre of the 
Guelfs. The new White-Ghibellin army was 
neither deficient in number or courage, but it 
wasconducted so wretchedly — it was so miserably 
commanded and officered — to use an expresaioo 
of our time — that it dwindled away in a few 
weeks. There was no unity, and consequently 
it dispersed and vanished without having done 
anything for either of the factions thus brought 
together by their common hatred of the Blacks. 
Dante again beheld with bitterness his hopes 
blighted ; he turned away from his party and 
disappeared. Towards the end of 1307, we find 
him retired in the Luginiane, under the hospi- 
table roof of the Marquis MoreUo Malespina. 

It was during the imminent danger of the 
party then governing in Florence that wm 
instituted the fijnction of Executor of the Orders 
of the Com/miine, or of Justice, and adjoined to 
the Captain of the people and to the Podeata in 
order to give greater power of execution to the 
commands of the signoria. That fruiction under- 
went several modifications at different periods, 



but it was always reqiiired that this executor 
should also be a stranger to the city, of more 
than thirty-six years of age, aad a Guelf. His 
duties only lasted sis months : he swore to the 
signoria to enlighten her on all civil or criminal 
afiairs, and recei"ved 3600 gold florins for the 
stipend of himself and of his suite, composed of 
a law doctor, one judge, three notaries, five 
messengers, foiu- pages, thirty-one domestics, and 
fourteen horse-guards. Subsequently came the 
outrageous usage of secret denunciations, which 
were thrown into a chest {tamburro) placed at 
the door of the executor's house, and afterwards 
in many of the churches of Florence ; hence is 
derived the Florentine word tamburrare, to 
denounce ; the accused was said to be tamhuraio. 
These denunciations were chiefly directed against 
the great, the rich, the eminent men, for, the 
republican spirit of the time was jealous of every 
superiority. It is impossible not to be amazed 
in finding that this same Florentine people, 
in advance of all Europe in the discovery 
and progress of human knowledge, should 
have been so insensible to the perfecting and 
the dignity of individual life. Strange anomaly ! 
— inexplicable blemishes in the midst of so 
much greatness and in reality so much liberty. 
In 1225, Louis VII. had already abolished serfdom 
in France, whilst the same measure was taken 
much later in repubbcan Florence ; the signoria 
took the same measure by a decree dated 
August, 1289. We have the same spectacle 
in our time, namely, the monarchies of Europe 
pronouncing the abolition of slavery, whilst the 
Republic of the United States continues to ex.\i\t 
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in the exktence and extension of the darkest 
opprobrium. 

The family of the Malespinas, had long beea 
divided in two or three branches, each of which 
had its chief. Franceschino had inherited in 
1300, the whole of the Lugimane ; he received 
Dante in his principality, oestowed upon him 
some favom-s, and during the fejnily feud respect- 
ing this inheritance, claimed by his nephew 
Morello, he entrusted to Dante a mission of con- 
cihation, in which the poet succeeded, since a 
peace was concluded under his auspices, between 
the various members of the Malespina femily. 
Franceschino is an obscure personage, only 
remembered owing to his brief intercourse wiHi 
Dante, but his nephew and successor, Morello, 
had acted an important part in the war between 
the Whites and the Blacks, and had rendered 
great services to the latter, as Captain General of 
the people of Lucca. Hia name is invested 
with a certain historical importance, indepen* 
dently of the attachment that Dante conceived 
for hnn. Morello Malespina therefore, had been 
a great auxiliary of the Blacks, the mortal 
foes of the poet ; and the commencement of 
the latter's friendship may be considered aa the 
first indication of the great change that wsa 
taking place in his political ideas towards this 
period. Morello had married a niece of the Pope 
Adrian V., a Genoese of the illustrious family (£ 
the Fiesehis. This lady, celebrated for her 
beauty, received the poetical homages of Dante. 
A traditional literary refinement distinguished 
the family of the Malespinas. One of their 
ancestors had been a celebrated poet, in the 
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Provencal language, at the close of the 
twelfth centirry, and Marquis MoreUo, be- 
sides his individual taste and ijiclinations, was 
no doubt disposed to honour this traditional 
feme in welcoming to his court Dante and other 
exiled poets. Boccaccio places the recovery of 
the seven firet cantos of the Inferno, during this 
sojourn of Dante in the Lunigiane ; they were 
all that existed of the poem, and were considered 
as lost. Boccaccio puts the following words in 
the mouth of the poet, addressing his friend and 
protector, Morello : — " I believed that these 
papers had all been lost and destroyed with all 
the others, at the time that my house was plun- 
dered ; I thought no more about them ; but 
since it has pleased God that they should not 
be lost, and as they have just been sent back to 
me, I will use all I possess of faculties to resume 
the business, and continue the work, and do 
better if I can in doing otherwise." From these 
last words, it has been surmised that these 
cantos recovered must have been in Latin, as 
it was well known that the poet had been in the 
intention formerly of composing the poem in 
that language. Such a supposition is inadmis- 
sible ; what Dante had written in Latin was 
but an imperfect sketch — three imperfect lines, of 
which two only have been preserved ^written, as 
itappears,muchbefore 1300; and neither himselfnor 
his friends would have attached such an import- 
ance to a mere rough sketch, whilst it is well 
established that there were seven whole cantos 
recovered under the following circumstances. 

From the very commencement of the triumph 
of the Blacks, under the French F-ta-ndatd C(? 
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Charles de Valois, the members of the rival 
faction naturally foresaw that plunder and con- 
fiscation "wovild follow ; they hastened to conceal 
and secure in any way, whatever they possessed 
most valuable. At this disastrous moment 
Dante was not at Florence, he could not take 
such necessary precautions ; but his wife Grenma 
acted in his stead. She sent to a safe locality 
several coffers containing many valuable objecta, 
bundles of documents and writings, among which 
many by the hand of her husband. Those 
chests remained, as it were, forgotten ; but, after 
about five years, Donna Gemma — -who was then 
taking active steps for the recovery of her 
dowry out of her husband's confiscated pro- 
perty — found herself in need of some family 
papers, secured in the coffers in question, Shfi 
entrusted the research of these papers to bet' 
agent, assisted by Andrea Poggi, Dante's nephew, 
whom we have mentioned. Poggi, in examining 
the mass of papers heaped together, pereeived 
several portions in Dante's handwriting. He 
read them ; he found some sonnets, canzoni, and 
came to a thicker assemblage of paper, the con- 
tents of wliich struck hJtn more particidaTly J 
it contained the seven first cantos of the Inferoo, 
He took it away, read it again, and over again, 
most attentively, and with admiration. Not beu^ 
much versed liimself in literary subjects, as well 
as diffident of his own impressions, he consulted 
on the manuscripts of his uncle, one of the most' 
distinguished poets and most enlightened maBJ 
of Florence, Dino de Frescobaldi. Ihis poet's re- 
putation was one of those passing sunshines o^ 
popular favour ; he was more esteemed for hit 
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general knowledge, in the higher circles ; his 
poems, however, which have never been printed, 
are often veiy superior to the prod'jctiona of 
other poets of that age, who have received the 
honour of publication ; but let it be to the 
eternal glory of Freacobaldi that he perused 
with enthusiasm the fragment entrusted to him 
by Poggi, showed it to other competent judges, 
who shared his feelings, and conceiving that it 
would be most deplorable for such an admirable 
composition not to be continued, he earnestly 
advised to send these cantos to Dante, and thus 
enable him to finish his mighty conception. 
His advice was followed. When it was known 
that the poet was with MoreUo Malespino, the 
cantos of the Inferno were sent to the Marquis, 
with prayers that he might use his influence, 
and induce the author to continue his work. 
Morello gladly listened to the suggestion ; and 
the poet listened to the wish of his kind pro- 
tector ; then Dante returned to his Divina 
Commedia. Some of the earlier Italian biogra- 
phers of Dante have expressed a doubt about 
the truth of this anecdote, and without very 
plausible reasons. It is twice mentioned by 
Boccaccio, who expressly affirms that he relates 
it Buoh as he heard it many times from the hps 
of Poggi, who was his fnend, and whom he 
loved to hear, as before observed, relating and 
repeating all he knew about his great imcle. 

The manuscript of this part of the Inferno 
being thus restored to its author, Dante imme- 
diately devoted himself to its completion ; it was 
tCTminated at the close of 1308. About two 
^Hihree months before, the poet had paid a, Y\a\V 
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to Verona, and returned to the Lunigiane. 
What were the motives of this visit, has re- 
mained problematic. The Blacks, masters of 
Florence, were turning against each other. 
Corso Donati— whom the Florentines had sur- 
named the Baron, in consequence of his pomp- 
ous manners — -devoured by an insatiable ambi- 
tion, was endeavouring to extend his authority 
by every means possible, and giving rise to a 
mortal hostihty. He seemed to bring a certain 
ostentation in braving all laws, human and 
divine. He was accused of having poisoned hia 
first wife. On one occasion he had sent assasmns 
to murder Cavalcanti, Dante's friend ; and the 
noble poet very narrowly escaped, fortuitoualy, 
a tragical end. His own sister, terrified at his 
despotism, had taken refuge in a convent, and 
pronounced the sacred vows. Corso climbed over 
the walls of the convent church, carried off the 
poor victim from the foot of the aJtar, and forced 
her to marry Piosellino della Rosa. His crimes 
and audacity inspired the people with a mixture 
of aversion and terror for this terrible man, 
whom they called also, in trembling, the 
CatUina of Florence. In September, 1308, the 
tempest of hatred and vengeance broke out over 
his head. Within less than an hour he wafi 
accused, outraged, and condemned to exUe. But 
the proud chief and his partisans raised barri- 
cades and defended themselves for some time; 
he was expecting some succour from Uguccion^ 
Dante's gigantic friend, which, however, could' 
not arrive m time to save him. When this dr- 
cumstance became known, his party gradually 
abandoned him, whilst the people attacked him 
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with greater iiiry. Corso Donati defended himself 
vaHantly, cut his way through the mass of his 
foes, and reached the open country. He waa 
arrested soon after, however, by a party of 
enemies ; and being determined not to be given 
up to the people, and escape its vengeance and 
cruelty, he violently thrust himself down from 
his horse, when one of the men who effected his 
arrest, killed him by striking hie mouth and face 
with his lance. Thus ended the eventful career 
of Corso Donati, whom Macchiavelh considers 
one of the greatest citizens of the RepubHc, de- 
spite his intolerable pride. It may be remem- 
bered that he was related to Gemma. It ia 
supposed that he had made efforts to protect 
her, as well as her children ; and that at this 
period Dante was not without feeling some in- 
terest in his fate. Such a conjecture received 
additional strength by the fact that, Uguccione, 
80 friendly to Dante, had hecome the son-in-law 
of Corso Donati, and thus connected to Gemma^ 
the poet's wife. The Inferno was dedicated to 
this Uguccione della Faggiola, and not to one of 
the Veronese Princes of the Scala, as it was long 
supposed. 

Mr. Troya relates a very interesting episode 
belonging to this period of Dante's life, which has 
been doubted without any plausible reasons by 
one or two German critics — but consecrated 
afterwards, and after conscientious investigations, 
by the authority of Count Balbo. At the com- 
mencement of the 1 4th century, the hermits of 
Saint Augustine, with their superior or prior, 
brother Hilarius {or Ilario) were located in a 
monastery situated on a mount near the ■mouWv oK. 
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the majestic river the Macra, and the lovely 
shores of the Gulf of the Spezia. " Allghieri," 
says Mr. Troya, " was charmed by the beauty of 
the spot ; as he knew that brother Hilarius was 
a friend of Uguccione, Dante went to the monas- 
tery without being known. Hilarius was standing 
at the door with the religious, when he saw a 
stranger entering the church. His face was 
furrowed by misfoi-tune. Hilarius said to him: 
— • Wliat do you wish ? ' ' Peace,' rephed tbe 
stranger. Then t-aking him aside, Hilarius asked 
and heard the name of the imknown. ' You are 
then, him of whom fame speaks so much T 'I 
am that man ; at present I intend to go beyond 
the Alps, but not hi such a manner that I may 
not leave some monument of myself to the 
Italians, in order that they may not quite lose all 
remembrance of the banished ' In speaking thus, 
the stranger drew a book from liis bosom, and 
added : ' this is the first part of my poem ; it is 
the Cantica del Inferno ; send it, I beg you, to 
UgTiccione della Faggiola with a few detafls I am 
going to give you. Having thus spoken, Dante 
recited the three first verses of the Latin poem, 
alluded to before, and having explained to him 
the reasons for which the poem was written in 
the vulgar language, he begged him to write to 
Uguccione, that his tender friend Alighieri, aftfiff 
having well considered the whole oi Italy, hoi 
only found three magnanimous men, to whom htf 
wishes to dedicate the three parts of his poem; 
Uguccione was to receive the first, and iC soi 
day he wished to collect them all three, he wovj 
hear of the two others, the one, Morello, Marquk 
of Malespina, and the second, Frederick, King of 



Sicily. Having thus spoken, he took leave of 
brother HUarius, The Monka were then, and 
are atill at this day, the safest and the most 
respected messengers, and Dante had acted pru- 
dently in entrusting to Hilarius, the sending of 
his poem to Uguccione. It was not easy then, 
to communicate from the Lunigiane with Arezzo. 
At the end of 1308, Uguccione was at peace with 
the Blacks, however he may have felt disposed 
before this period. Alighieri, could not displease 
him, in revealing to him, even inopportunely, the 
sense of the various allegories under which he 
had thought necessary to hide some of hia 
allusions, or some of his pohtieal hopes. Never- 
theless, Dante intended to manifest several of hia 
most secret thoughts, and not daring to write to 
a man who belonged, or pretended to belong, to 
the opposite party, he had recoui'se to brother 
Hilarius ; the latter could satisfy liim. A few 
days after, Dante began his journey to France." 

Such ia the narrative of Mr. Troya. The inte- 
resting document upon which it is founded, is the 
Latin letter of Brother Hilarius, addressed to 
Uguccione, in compliance with the request of the 
poet, and relating all the circumstances of his 
visit, such as they are above. This letter exists 
among the manuscripts of the Laurentian library ; 
it bears traces in the writing, clearly indicating 
that it was copied before the time of Boccaccio ; 
and it is also accompanied by several other pieces 
referring to Dante, evincing an intention of col- 
lecting together whatever could iUustrate the life 
and writings of the poet. This letter has a great 
character of adherence to strict veracity, breath- 
ing a tender admiration, along with a a^vnii 
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denoting a perdonal contact with the tone and 
habits of Dante. It gives longer details expres- 
sive of tlie amazement of the hermit on finding 
that which seemed to Lim difficult and incredible, 
viz. : — to clothe so much science and genius witt 
the vulgar language — so coarse a covering. Upon 
which, he adds the poet's reply,— that, in examin- 
ing the condition of the present life, he saw that 
the .songs of the moat illustrious poets were 
despised, and consequently the generous men 
who wrote thus in a better time, abandoned to 
his great grief, the liberal arts to the plebeians ; 
and that, subsequently he laid down the small 
lyre with which he had provided himself in 
order to prepare another suitable to the under- 
standing of the modems ; concluding by the 
observation, that it is in vain one offers eatable 
food to those who cannot bear any other susten- 
ance but inilW , Mr. Troya— we have seen speaks 
of the departure of Dante for France, and it ia at 
this period, the commencement of 1309 — that he 
imdertook this long journey. The fame of the 
University of Paris, attracted all the men of 
talent from every part of Europe ; but, there ia no 
doubt, that fragments of the Inferno were pretty 
generally known, and repeated at this time 
among all classes, although no one could ventura 
to assert that those verses were precisely the same 
as we read them now. It was during his visit t* 
Verona, just mentioned, that two women (pro- 
bably ladies), beholding liim, walbing by, slowly^ 
in a grave, pensive mood — one of them said to 
the other ; " Do you see that man ? he goes to 
hell when he likes, and returns here when it 
pleases hiju.'' " I do not wonder at it," replied 
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another, " his hair is so crisp, his complexion ia 
8o burnt !" Dante, hearing them, ia said to have 
passed on, smiling. Here we could with propriety, 
enter into a brief analysis of the Inferno, with 
the observations it is our intention to venture 
upon, with reference to that far-famed poem. But, 
such a method would intercept the biographical 
narrative at this point of the poet's life ; and 
again, therefore, when the other two parts of the 
poem came to light. We reserve for separate 
chapters oiU" analysis of the Divina Coimnedia, 
as there seems to be more consistency in a con- 
tinuous account of the adventures of Dante. Let 
us follow him to Paris. 

Dante must have been well acquainted with 
the history and laboiu^ of the University of Paris, 
through his master Brunetto Latini. Many of 
its teachers were celebrated for their skill in 
expounding the scholasticism of the age. Hi.q 
yearning to i-each tliis great centre of learning 
was very natural. He is beHeved to have visited 
the entervening cities, — Gtenoa, the superha, — 
afterwards Avignon and Lyons, There are no 
details in esistence about thisjoumey, although his 
sojourn in Paris ia positive. Count Balbo alludes 
to what must have been the conflict of teeHngs 
and thoughts of the poet, on finding himself at 
Avignon, where was then reigning the Pontiff 
Clement V., tlie 197th Pope— he now exiled. 
He, the former ambassador of the Repubhc of 
Florence, found the sovereign of the Church of 
Rome in a similar banishment, the opinions and 
principles of both, the Pope and Dante — having 
undergone a complete change. Boccaccio states 
that the poet, having reached Paris, devoted Vtua- 
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self chiefly to the study of philosophy and 
theology, not neglecting, in the meantime, the 
other branches of learning. He was soon distin- 
guished among the students of schoIasticiBm. 
He received the appellation of celebrated philoso- 
pher, and according to Mr. Troya, he was hailed 
with great friendship and admiration by all. He 
sustained argtunentative thesis on every subject 
proposed, and replied triumphantly on all ques- 
tions of theology as well as physics. One day, 
it is related, fourteen questions were laid down, 
upon which he was invited to give his advice, and 
he answered them all, separately. It has also 
been supposed that, having been received 
Bachelor of the University, he delivered public 
lectures as master and teacher. Neverthelesa, 
the impressions left in Dante's mind, of his 
aojoum in Paris ai*e by no means favourable; he 
subsequently exhaled sentiments of wrath agaioBt 
France ; and it remains uncertain whether they 
arose from the pressure of the iron hand of 
poverty, or from his hatred to the Kin g of France, 
whose brother had treacherously trampled undra 
foot and iniined the unfortunate exiles of 1302. 
What privation he may have endured in the 
great city, cannot be known, but it may have 
happened that giim want sat its clutches on the 
proud, high souled outcast. JEleai poverty — judi- 
ciously observes Count Balbo (himself several 
years exiled by a despicable government)— real 
poverty, bitter to all, is much more so to those 
who have advanced in life without knowing it ; 
it becomes more distressing still, in a rich, active 
city ; but Dante, he adds, was in possession of the 
hopes of gloiy which dwells in powerftil and 
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I sludioUB intellects. Dante, miist also have been 
I present in Paris during part of the celebrated 
i trial of the Templars. It may not be impossible 
t that the iniquitoiia atrocity of the proceedings — 
I the cupidity of the odious regal figure of Phihp le 
Bel, impressed him deeply. After his studious 
sojourn in Paris, it has been supposed - from the 
fragment of a letter afldressea by Boccaccio to 
Petrarch^ — -that he visited Oxford ; this, however, 
la not sufficiently proved, nor a journey to 
Jlanders, through England, although a Flemish 
description is found at the commencement of the 
fifteenth canto of the Tiifer)i-o, which there would 
be no difficulty in supposing to have been inserted 
subsequently in one of the revisals of the poem. 
However it may be with these conjectures — 
whether he was in the Lunigiane or in Paris, — 
he no sooner heard of the great political events 
foreboded in Germany and Italy, than he pre- 
pared to bend his way towards Tuscany. Agahi, 
Italy was on the point of being the victim of her 
eternal vampire, the Teutonic Emperor, Wo 
must return to the history of those periodical 
invaaiona, 

The Emperor Albert of Austria was assassi- 
nated by Ins nephew John, on the 1st of May, 
1308. On the Ist of January of that year the 
confedei-atea of the primitive rural cantons of 
Switzerland had proclaimed their freedom; the 
Austrians had fled before then" honest rustic 
foes. Blazing fires on the Alpine summits, in 
the evening of that day, were the signals of the 
fall of the tyrants in every valley. To this suc- 
cessful explosion of an oppressed people, the 
mantic episode of William TeU. as ROTae-wVftXj 
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interwoven, with great exaggeration, by tlie 
popular tradition. William Tell was merely 
one of tlie confederates of the Gnitli, brought 
to the secret nightly meetings by his father-in- 
law, Walter Furst, one of the three chiefs. He 
was not the hero of the conspiracy ; the arrow 
he sent into the breast of Gessler was an act of 
private vengeance ; or, as Scbiller represents it, 
the exercise of a natural right, but which eu- 
dangered the success of the great explosion on 
the Ist of .January, as he struck mortally the 
tyrant about three months before ; and the 
deed, on the contrary, is believed to have created 
no small amount of alarm among the confede- 
rates. These events in Switzerland were of a 
nature, both poetically and politically, to make 
an impression on such a man as Dante. He 
must have soon become acquainted with them, 
for he was deeply interested in all that concerned 
the Germanic emperors ; and it is very remark- 
able (almost mysterious) that nowhere in hla 
life and writings, or in the popular traditionfl 
about his person, the shghteat trace or notice of 
them can be found. The murder of the Emperor 
Albert, four months after he lost the Swias 
cantons, lead to the revival of the hopes of the 
poet and of his party. On the 27th of November 
of the same year, Henry, Count of Luxembourg, 
was proclaimed King of the Romans, and Empe^' 
ror of Germany. In the following year, the new 
Emperor declared solemnly to the Germanifi' 
States, assembled in August at Spire, his reso- 
lution to repair to Italy, with the view of being; 
crowned, and of restoring order in the peninsula. 
Preparations were immediately commenoed for 
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the execution of the project on the following 
year. Dante's hopes must have dawned from 
the very day of the election of Henry VII. But 
what must have been his exultation when the re- 
solution of the Emperor became known to him ? In 
Italy it created a general fermentation. It was 
fflxty years since the Italians had not seen in 
their country a German prince, invested with 
title of emperor. Their factions had continued 
their feuds among themselves, without even 
thinking of an imperial intervention. The arrival 
of the Emperor, with a German army, was going 
to upset the balance of the factions, their motives 
and object. Now, the Ghibellins were preparing 
again to claim their privileges, sword in. hand, 
Mid under the unfurled standard of the northern 
legions. Tlie Guelfe, on the contrary, disposed 
themselves to the defence of their independence, 
conquered by them more than two centuries 
before, against the aggression of a foreign power. 
On both sides the impending events gave rise 
to an extraordinary activity and movement. 
Long before Henry had crossed the Alps, Italy 
was plunged into unspeakable agitation and 
expectations. 

This is, no doubt, one of the most remarkable 
moments in the life of Dante. Whether he was 
then at Verona, at the court of the Scalas, or 
still in the Lunigiane, or hovering on the 
frontiers of Tuscany, is not of much import ; the 
more important fact is, that, now he has attained 
the acme of his new political principles. We 
now find him an ultra -GhibelUn. He proves 
himself such an enthusiastic Ghibellin that he 
scarcely finds in the treasures of his ima^TiBAA-OW, 
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expressions adequate to his sentiments, and to 
the prodigious fermentation of his ideas. His 
first production under the impression of his 
enthusiasm, was an Italian epistle addressed 
to all the sovereigns, dukes, marquises, &c^ 
of Italy, as well as to all Italians, exhorting 
them to hail, with suitable honours, the new 
emperor, the approaching saviour. The whole 
of this letter is a compound of the most delirioua 
strains, of a superabundance of metapliors, images, 
allegories, expressive of an excessively excited 
mind. His favourite, Virgil,— all classical remi- 
niacences, are abandoned, apparently forgotten ; ■ 
they seemed to him insipidity and tameness for 
such an occasion ; he ignores them, and takes a 
more disorderly flight, both in the expresriona 
and reasonings, which, as it may be easily con- 
jectured, d efeated their obj ect. This epistle, 
written in Italian, as we have said, and not 
primitively in Latin, as often asserted, did not 
mflame the people of Italy. The love of novelty 
among the multitude, the interests of fiictions, 
the ambitious views of many individuals, were 
the great sources of the agitation that preceded 
the arrival of Henry, A few sentences from 
this epistle will suffice to exemplify its charac- 
ter : " The new day commences to spread ita 
light, showing towards the east the dawn which 
banishes the darkness of the long misery; 
heaven shines on its hps, and ita placid splen- 
dour reassures the augurs of nations. We are 
going, therefore, to taste the expected delight ; 
we who have sojourned so long in the desert. 
The sun of peace is going to rise, and justice, 
which no longer was spreading its light, torpified 



as she was in the ways of retrogradation, is going 
to recover its green as soon as tlie splendour 
will appear. Those who are hungry and who 
wish to drink, will satiate themselves by the 
light of its rays, and those who rejoice in iniqui- 
ties will be confounded by the face of him who 
shines." " ' The Lion of the tribe of Judah' has 
lent a merciful ear to the groans of the universal 
prison." " Oh, Italy, be rejoiced in future ! Italy, 
Bo worthy of compassion, and will soon be envied 
by tlie whole world, by the Sarrazins them- 
selves ; for, thy spouse, who is the joy of the 
age and the glory of thy people, the merciful 
Henry, the glorious Csesar, is hastening to 
come to thy nuptials." " Rise before your king, 
O inhabitants of Italy. Restore to him not only 
obedience, but also the government. Do not 
only rise before him, but manifest your reverence 
at his aspect, you all who driiik out of his 
fountains, who sail over his seas, who tread on 
the islands and the Alpine summits which belong 
to him, you all who only possess public things 
and private things in virtue of the bond of his 
law." 

Heiuy VII. woidd have found it an arduous 
task to fidfil this splendid programme, even if 
he had been the greatest and most powerfiil 
of sovereigns. He was, on the contrary, a 
simple, credulous man. Mediocrity was his lot, 
although he certainly was actuated by the best 
intentions, and allowed himself thoughtlessly to 
be captivated by the antiquated illusions of 
right and prestige of the Roman empire. VUlani 
ba a left an overdrawn picture of him, in his 
^B^ory, not corroborated by the mote acCT.TBA.fe 
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historians. The Germanic historians, also, and 
among them Menzel, especially influenced by 
their Teutonic and GueLfie tendencies, pass over 
the nullity and cnielties of Henry VII. with 
great indulgence. Thus well-intentioned, there- 
fore, the Emperor was at Lausanne, in. the Bum- 
mer of 1310, waiting for hia troops heing 
collected. He received deputations from several 
of the Italian cities, but none from Florence, 
where the government of the Black-Guelfe 
dreaded the return of the exiled faction He 
expressed his feelings of regret, as he had sent 
ambassadors to the Florentines, as well as to the 
other states of Italy, in the most conciliating 
intentions. These ambassadors, introduced id 
the Council of the Republic, were harangued in 
the name of the coinune with a mixture of pride 
and poHteness, which left to the government the 
option of assuming afterwards a conduct in 
accordance with the one or the other tone of re- 
ception. In the meantime, the party of resist- 
ance gaining the ascendency, the Florentines 
prepared an army to resist the Emperor, and 
thought of fortifying the city. The Blacks 
evinced their ftiry by various acts of violence. 
King Robert of Naples, the rival of Henry, came 
to Florence, where he was received with great 
honours ; he endeavoured to restore harmony 
among the citizens, exciting, at the same time, 
their hostile disposition towards the Emperor. 
The latter did not appear in Italy before the end 
of October (1810), having received a large sum 
of gold from the Pisans, which enabled hi m tO' 
proceed. He crossed the Mount Cenia, 
through Turin, and reached Milan. 



So fe,r, his progress was a triumph ; received 

everywhere with satisfaction, he exercised a 
salutary authority, caused in every city the 
exHes to be recalled, and left in all of them an 
imperial vicar with supreme authority. All the 
httle despots came to obtain the confirmation 
of their usurpation, all the old Ghibellin chiefs 
flocked roimd his banner, convinced now of soon 
recovering influence and property. Moat of the 
cities of Lombardy and of the march of Verona 
sent submissive deputationa. The Florentine 
exiles hastened also round their deliverer, and 
Dante, who had been the precursor of the new 
saviour, must have been among them. It is 
certain that he had an interview with Henry VII., 
the detajls of which are unknown. There is 
reason to believe that he urged to the Emperor 
the necessity of marching at once on Florence, 
after which, not disposed to remain drowned in 
the mass of courtiers, he withdrew — retired some- 
where near the source of the Amo ; and, in the 
delusion of an immediate return to Florence, he 
silently glided as near her territory as he dared 
to venture. Henry VII. was crowned at Milan in 
January, 1311 Ambassadors from every part of 
Italy were present, but none from Florence, nor 
from the cities leagued with her, among which 
Bologna and Padoua. 

After the coronation, the imperial progress 
ceased to be triumphant, it became uncertain, 
tardy, and subsequently surrounded with danger. 
AH the Guelfic cities of Italy were preparing to 
OTipoBB the German prince, under the auspices of 
Robert of Naples. Henry assisted by Cane della 
ScaJa, took Vicenza from the PadonianB, ^\siEfc_ 
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Venice sent him a sum to purchase valuable 
jewela for the crowii, aud thus gained his good 
graces ; on this occasion, much attention it seems 
was paid to the manuiacture of the crown and 
the throne, for the future coronation at Naples, — 
and Dante is believed to have spoken contemptu- 
ously of these puerilities. However, Florence, 
uneasy at the successful commencements of the 
Emperor, issued a decree which recalled many of 
the exiled "White-Guelfs on their consenting to 
pay a fine. This condition roused the indignation 
of all the members of the faction, wlmBt the 
Florentine government, considering this a great 
concession, continued the preparations of defence. 
This measure of recall was a crafty expedient ; it 
was intended to deprive Henry of many auxi- 
liaries. The Black-Guelfe, who were in posses- 
sion of the government at Florence, dreaded tlie 
return of the chiefs of the White faction in th.fl 
city. Finally, Baldo d'Agughone, being prior in 
the autumn — a personal enemy of Dante and 
others —passed in the Council a list of exceptions 
from the recall, of such individuals as were not 
good and true Guelfe, Dante was at the head 
of it, and no doubt that he was then exulting 
in hopes. This new confirmation of the former 
sentence of exile against him did not affect Hm 
much. He had learnt that the Emperor was 
on his way to Pisa. But Henry VII. had met 
with vigorous resistances on liis way. The gold 
and intrigues of the Florentines had determmed 
the defection of Lodi, Cremona, Brescia, and 
other cities ; he had recourse to cmelties that 
added fresh friel to the hatred of tlie Italians; 
and now this great pacificator, instead of a 



Bplendid, glorious journey to Rome, became re- 
duced to explore Lombardy sword in hand, in 
order to put down a succession of revolts. He 
spent six months in incessant warfare with the 
cities of Lombardy. He took easily Cremona, 
and treated the city with great cruelty ; its 
walls were demolished, its freedom and piivileges 
annulled, and an enormous contribution of gold 
was extorted from her, with extreme ferocity. 
Afterwards, he besieged Brescia, which he took 
also, but after great losses ; then subdued Pia- 
cenza and Pavia. In all these cities he placed 
petty tyrants, or imperial vicars, who bought of 
him the right of oppressing them immeasurably. 
After these ignoble conquests, the Emperor pro- 
ceeded to Genoa, where he embarked for Pisa, 
then devoted to the imperial cause. 

When Dante heard in his sohtude — near the 
source of the Arno — of the revolt of the Lom- 
bard cities, he became a prey to a deep gloom 
and febrile anxiety ; his wish was that the 
Emperor should march at once on Tuscany and 
Florence, as the root and source of all the re- 
sistances and revolts. There exists a letter 
from him on this subject, addressed to Henry 
VIL. dated 16th April, 1311, from the banks 
of the Amo, on the Tuscan soil. Ugo Foscolo 
believes this letter to have been written in July; 
it was originally in the Latin language, and 
there has been several Italian translations of it, 
especially those of Witte and FraticeUi. We do 
not consider it deserving much the importance 
attached to it ; it abounds in pompous expres- 
sions, and classical allusions. Its object is of 
much higher import, and certainly is not to tke 
M. '■1 
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credit of the WTiter. Dante in this letter urgea 
the Emperor to fall on Florence, with extreme 
violence of language. There can be no reason- 
able excuse, observes Mr. Balbo, thus to excite a 
foreign prince against one's native city. It 
seems that about this time, Dante, in a paroxysm 
of febrile resentment, wrote against the Floren- 
tines a virulent satire, now lost, but which 
Leonardo Aretino had under his eyes, when 
writing his history of Florence ; he adds, that 
Dante, who hitherto had evinced great conside- 
ration when speaking of the members of the 
Florentine government, heaps upon them, in this 
diatribe, the most violent outrages. With refer 
ence to the letter to Henry VII., Mr. Troya 
believes that Dante's resentment and violence 
were very natiiral, that such a tone was a neces- 
sity of the times, whilst hia celebrity, and the 
irrefragable evidence of his arguments, justified 
such a step. Mr. Troya adds, also, that a local 
tradition relates that the poet was a prisoner m 
the old castle of Porciano, when this letter was 
written. This Porciano is about five imles from 
the source of the Amo, and Mr. Troya's discoverj 
of new details consists of the fact that Dante, 
coming from Parma, reached Porciano by a wild, 
mountainous path, and feeling happy to tread 
his native land again, he yielded to the grati- 
fication of dating a letter from Tuscany ; and 
that, in consequence of his having given some 
offence to Count Guide, proprietor of Porciano, 
the poet was for some time detained a prisoner 
in the great tower, which to this very day ie 
shown by the peasantry as having been a prison 
of the great poet. Nevertbeless, the trswlition 
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is somewhat coniiised. He may have found this 
tower a convenient abode ; and the fact of his 
imprisonment is placed at a period when it was 
impossible, as positive documenta attest his 
having been elsewhere at the time. During 
these political events, Dante, genei'ally retired in 
solitude, was devoting his meditations on his 
Purgatory, It is supposed that even in Paris 
it occupied his thoughts, and most certainly 
on his return to Italy — especially in the tower 
of Porciano— the inhabitants of which are not 
forgotten in the poem, not having found among 
them by any means a cordial hospitality. The 
fourteenth canto is also associated with it, by a 
lively description of the course of the Amo, from 
its source to its mouth. The sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth cantos, dwelling almost 
exclusively on Lombardy, it may be justly in- 
ferred that they were composed during this 
period of his exile, whilst an implacable war was 
raging in every one of its cities ; and that thus 
they became a scene on which the poet gave 
a free course to his fury, indignation, and sorrow. 
During the Lombard war, the Emperor had sum- 
moned, among other GhibeUin chiefs, Uguccione 
deUa Faggiola, to pay him homage. Uguccione 
travelled from his castle to meet the Emperor at 
Genoa, where Dante also came to join his friend. 
But the poet made a brief appearance in Genoa ; 
his arrival was hailed with great rejoicings and 
enthusiasm by the admirers of his verses. In the 
meantime, he was menaced by dark fermenting 
vengeances. Dante had placed in his Inferno 
Branco Doria, murderer of Michael Zanche : his 
ftax&l poetical genius had thus ^ed m\.o %. 
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frozen lake a man still living, of the higher ranka 
of society, whom he plunged into hell ; adding 
that he had a devil left in his body, which caused 
the dead man to be thought still hving. And on 
thia occasion he also violently attaxiked the 
Genoese. Now, this Branca Dona was at Genoa ; 
his feelings can easily be conceived ; several 
citizens associated with him in his vindictive 
object. Uguccione interposed with his authority, 
his mighty arm and fame. No doubt he 
hastened the departure of the poet. In Maich, 
1312, the Emperor, as stated before, sailed for 
Pisa, where his arrival was celebrated with ex- 
traordinary splendour, and the most unboundai 
testimonies of devotedness, on the part of tie 
primitive, pure Ghibellins, who manifested great 
misgivings about the loyalty of the Whites, or 
recently - converted partisans of the Empire, 
among whom stood, pre-eminently, Dante. 
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Danle'B iTeaXiMe e^ De Monanhii. — Count Balbo's disBei-tation on the 
WDtt — Character of the treatiBe. — The Emperor Henry VII. — Advance 
on Home. — His coronation. — Hia maroh on Florence. — He retires from 
the cdty.— Conduct of Dante.— Death of the Emperor.— Its conse- 
QDences. — Dante'n epistles lu tlie Cardinals. — His sDJourn at Bavemw 
"id Lucca. — Victorious expeditions of Uguccione. — His brilliant 
^feer. — He defeata the Florentines.— Dante at Lncca. — Gentucca. — 
*'*U of Uguccione.— Caatruocio Caetracani. — PaciScatiuo of central 
k ^" — F'i"^it"ie exiles recalled on certain condiltons, — Dante among 
lnetn._Hia letters on the subject — Conduct of the Florentine RDvem- 
jOent.—Dante at Verona.— The family of the ScaJas.— Can Grande.— 
'"s court and hospitality. — Dante's epistle to Can Grande. — His 

{["'Uion at Verona. — His departure.— Anecdote related by Petrarch. — 
•fanderinKfl of Dantfi.— His sojourn at Agabbio.—Bi^swie. -Dante's 

f'^ival at Ravenna. — Hia family.— HIb poiition. — His feelings and 

""pes expressed in the Faradito. 

** ^QuaT the Emperor Henry VII. was slowly 
pfogressing iu hia Italian conquest, the whole 
"^timsula beheld the fierce revival of the Guelf 
ailti Ghibellin faction. The additional denomina- 
'i'^na of Whites and Blacks remained in the 
^h.^de. Italy was apparently divided in two 
P^iHies : the partisans of the Emperor, the Glii- 
helJiog^ and his foes, now the Guelfs, who were 
CQiefly understood to be the Anti-Imperial faction, 
■without any other acceptation. According to 
■^lajiy existing documents, it was at this period 
t-txat Dante composed his treatise De Monarchia. 
the other hand, M. Witte of Halle, pos- 
sessor of the largest collection of documents on 
"ante, establishes ita having been written before . 
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he was a prior. It was written in Latin. The 
first Italian translation of it by Ficino appeared 
at the close of the fifteenth century. From the 
previous exposition we have had of the feeling 
and proceedings of Dante, the reader can eaaly 
preconceive, that this new production of hia 
political genius and passions, is httle more than 
an erudite tissue of aophisma tending to favour 
his own views. Count Balbo has characterized it 
with his usual cahn impartiaJity ; he says : " 1 
vrish I were permitted to give here the whole of 
the opuscule, De Monarchia, and that my readers 
had the patience to peruse it, I would not require 
any other means to prove the strange aberrations 
of the GhibeUin sects, and to show how a roiiid 
BO lofty can be precipated, by a false point of 
departure, in this abyss ; and how Dante waa, 
! nevertheless, retained by his natural moderation, 
I and stUl more by his former thoughts — by his 
i habits of youth and of birth formed to the respect 
of the Guelflc opinion. The Monarchy is not the 
finest of the works of Alighieri, but it is one of 
his most important productions with reference to 
history. The manifesto of the wisest GhibeUin of 
those times conveys a knowledge of the exagge- 
rated ideas of the faction, and being written DJ 
Dante, this manifesto exhibits them m their more 
favourable and brilliant position. Therefore, if the 
ideas of Dante are false and bad, what must have 
been those of the Ghibellins, more ignorant and 
impassioned. If we cut off a mass of the Latin (^ 
the schools of 1300, the book presents one of the 
finest openings that could be wished, and laying, 
down as a principle a truth, good to express at 
that time, which is still so in ours, and will ever 
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be more so : namely, that every writer must strain 
to augment the treasure of human knowledge, 
and therefore, treat only of usefld arguments, not 
already treated, Dante estabhshea, moreover, 
another principle more wonderful in that age ; 
namely : that every poHtical speculation ought to 
have for its object the usefulness of the civilization 
of mankind, and the object of civilization ought to 
be the promoting the intellectual powers of the 
whole human race. In our time, when such 
matters are so much discuseed, nothing more 
comprehensive and more precise has been said on 
this question. Unfortunately, the author after- 
wards loses his way he flies from 

dream to dream. But mark here, one reserve ; 
the author does not exclude municipal laws (and 
behold the Guelf, and the Itahan citizen), he does 
exclude the different kingdoms, the customs 
derived from climates ; but at the same time he 
forgets to say how it is possible to bring to con- 
cordance these two contrary existences. Finally, 
we see that if Dante was GhibeUin enough to 
extol so much the power of the empire, he wne 
not so sufficiently to insist on the dependpfjoet's 
the Pope. Therefore, we confess him jiie, with 
GhibeUin, and even a lofty one ; buteal, advised 
have him to be ranked among the^werful argu- 
rated. After all, in point of facticmued to spread 
must be distinguished : firstly In the meantime , i 
ing to the faction ; secondh it were, protected A 
truly ; thirdly, to make profq^. He found the ' 
was called a GhibeUin, perVy gates of Rome. 
been so. He became one, ande Mario, and beheld 
did not think it, and usef^he Orslnis, prepared 
the case." lenry being jovnei \s^ 
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The De Monorchia lays down aa a funda- 
mental principle, that, in the human whole, there 
. are parts ; that the parts which are kingdoim 
I must recognize a prineipate, which is a monarchy, 
I the monarchy possessing a prince. This prince 
, is God, The more the human generation 13 one, 
1 the more it evinces a resemblance to God. For 
the mass of the world one master only, therefcre, 
is required, not with the same laws, which would 
be anomalous and unsuitable. Among the 
strange suppositions introduced in the work, we 
find tliat the Roman people did not usurp, but 
assumed, with every reason and justice, the 
authority over mortals. Then follows a rapid 
sketch of Roman history. Beautiful quotations 
fcoTCi Virgil abound. As well as in the Infemo, 
the Roman poet is the faithful companion of 
Dante. Singular contradictions appear in this 
treatise ; for instance, he quotes Cicero and his 
moriendum ei potuis quam tyranni vuUns aspici- 
endus fuit, speaking of Gate, forgetting that his 
■x)untrymen were combating for the expulsion of 
H". -Tunt, aa well as the circle of hia poem, in which 
^ -Tho have put an end to their own existence 
those 1 :,,^,^^ punishment. Dante speaks here of the 
rated ideab * ^j^g sovereign aa emanating from 
Dante, this n . ^^j intermediary power, and after- 
lavourable ana „ ' ^^y fairly be interpreted as 
ideas of Dante are . insmuating, that the Roman 
been those of the C^gg subject to the Pontiff- 
impassioned. Ifwt^piritually— whilst the whole 
the schools of 1300, belongs exclusively to the 
finest opemngs that Tiatever may be the real 
down as a prmciple a , in question in the De 
that time, which is stih ,tention of Dante, it has 
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been in Italy a great subject of controversy 
whether the Alighieri limited the Pontifical 
power to a spiritual away, not conceding any 
temporal sovereignty to the Pope, or whether he 
advocated both sovereignties on the head of the 
successor of St. Peter. We beheve that argu- j i 
ments for both sides of the contest could possibly 1 
be deduced from the Be Monarchia. Much 
argumentative discussion has been lavished on 
the subject, as well as on the ideas expounded 
respecting the imperial authority, with its 
history and attributes, all of which are void 
of interest and of any real importance. 

Let us return to the Emperor. He did not 
remain at Pisa long, and advanced towards 
Rome, uncertain as to what awaited him in the 
Eternal City. He was surrounded by a great 
number of exUes, many of whom were under the 
impression of the gi'ossest illusions. If groups 
of partisans collected round his person, the mass 
of enemies became daUy more formidable. 
Although Dante's treatise of De Monarchia 
was circidating among the Guelfe through the 
medium of zealous fiiends, although the poet's 
admirers, under the auspices of Uguccione, with 
his mihtary fame and GhibeUin zeal, advised 
and urged the reading of his powerful argu- 
ments, the pohtical agitation contmued to spread 
and augment in intensity. In the meantime 
Henry VII, was marching, as it were, protected 
by the manifesto of Ahghieri, He found the 
road unimpeded to the very gates of Rome. 
He encamped on the Monte Mario, and beheld 
the Romans, headed by the Orsinis, prepared 
to defend their city. Henry being jomei V-^ 
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the Colonnas, his partisans and rivals of the 
Orsinis, attacked the Ponte Molle and the gate 
which conducts directly to St. Peter. He 
crossed the Tiber, took possession of one part 
of the city, and hopeless as to any further progress, 
he estabUshed himself on Mount Aventine. IDs 
object was to take possession of St. Peter, where 
Charlemagne had been crowned, but that part 
of the city was defended by Robert and hia 
array, along with his Tuscan allies. The 
Emperor resolved to make one great effort. 
He advanced onwards ; a sanguinary struggle 
ensued in every street, in every lane ; he was 
on the point of attaining the bridge Santo 
Angelo, when a troop of Florentine Blacks, with 
Robert's archers, emerged from an ambuscade, 
assailed him with fury, a.nd thrust him back 
with immense loss, says Villani, of men and 
honour. He then determined to receive the 
imperial crown in the church of St. John of 
Latran, where the ceremony took place on the 
Ist of Augvist, 1312, After a brief repose at 
Tivoli, Henry, with an army enfeebled by 
defeats as well as by the depaitiu-e of the 
Bavarians, proceeded to Lodi and Arezzo, where 
he was received with great honours by the 
firiends of the faithful Uguccione. Hence he 
suddenly turned on Florence. He appeared 
xmder the walls of that city on the following 
19th of September, but his forces not heins 
sufficient to form a regidar siege, he conceal' 
trated them on one sole point, with the inten- 
tion to await what would follow rather than 
to venture on any rash attempt. Florence 
had called to her assistance her alhes, They 
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obeyed her summons in great masses, and 
flocked into the town. Henry did not listen 
to the representations of hia generals, who 
advised him to withdraw. He remained, with 
the conviction that the Florentines, not having 
been able to keep their cavalry, wotdd surrender. 
Dm-ing this partial blockade of their city, the 
Florentines displayed the singular former spirit of 
the Italian Republics ; they conceived that they 
coidd not better testify their contempt for then- 
enemy than in affecting in hia presence all the 
security of a state of peace. They did not close 
the gates ; they continued to send and receive 
merchandise ; no work was suspended even for 
a day ; on the contrary, greater activity was 
brought in the construction of the various edi- 
fices already commenced ; the family of the 
Cocchi continued the b uildin g of a new palace, at 
night by torchHght. These chivalrous brava- 
does succeeded, the more so as they were backed 
by forces very superior to those of the Emperor, 
who, having waited forty days for the submis- 
sion of the Florentines, rased his camp, and 
withdrew, first to San Casciano, and afterwards 
to Poggibonzi, on the road to Sienna, Dante 
had not the bitter grief to behold Henry VII. 
retiring vanquished from Florence. He was not 
among the Florentine esUes, surrounding the 
Emperor, and expecting to enter their native city 
with him ; hie absence did not arise from a more 
moderate degree of ansious hope and confidence 
in the Imperial triumph ; a nobler motive kept 
him away from the German camp. Whatever 
might be the ardour of his political feelings and 
his grievances against Florence, hia \\ea.Tt tfc- 



minded ^irn that he was born there^that hie an- 
cestors were sleeping in her vaults; and, perhaps, 
feelings of gratitude and tenderness arose from 
the conviction that in no other city in the worid 
he could have become what he was conscious of 
really being. However it may be, he considered 
that it would be a want of gratitude and respect 
to his noble city if he returned to It by force of 
arms, following a foreign army. Consequently— 
for these reasons — he kept aloof during the 
partial blockade of Florence, retired in some 
unknown solitude in Tuscany. The Emperor 
spent the winter at Poggibonzi, concocting and 
iusuing sterUe decrees against Florence. Among 
these unspeakable follies, there were decreas an- 
nulling the authority and privileges of the dty, 
condemning the comune to an enormous fine, 
and condemning to perpetual exile more than ax 
hundred citizens, many of whom never heard of it. 
In the meantime, Tuscany felt hei-self more thaa 
ever enabled to defy the Emperor, her strength 
and unity augmenting daily ; the cities of Lom- 
bardy had again seized their arms and revolted, 
wlulst the ascendency of the King of Naples, the 
most formidable foe of the Imperial cause, waa 
estendiog over the Peninsula. Among the folUea 
of Henry VII. at Poggibonzi , one sole rational 
measure was determined upon, more worthy a 
Germanic emperor, namely— an invasion of tha 
kingdom of Naples. But his health had fa 
some time been shattered ; although feeble and 
languishing, he took his departure for the Neapo- 
litan expedition on the 7th August, and expired 
on his way, at Buonconvento, a few miles beyond 
Sienna, on the 24th August, 1313. A world 
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of hope went to the grave with him. The next 
day all the allies separated, each to return to 
their city, there to await events and prepare 
themselves for defence. 

The newa of the death of the Emperor fell hke 
a thunderbolt in the midst of the Ghibellin 
faction ; but by none, probably, was the blow 
felt BO acutely as by Dante. Lucas of Leyden, 
two centuries after, in one of his compositions, 
represents Dante in a paroxysm of despair, on 
learning the death of Heniy — evidently a pure 
artistical fiction. The poor exiled poet, however, 
heart-stricken, had too much wisdom not to per- 
ceive that the imperial cause, therefore his own 
uause, was rapidly advancing to ruin. He found 
in this death of Henry VII., a serious subject of 
reflection. His enthusiastic ideas about the 
blessings of a Germanic sway over Italy had 
failed miserably in their practical adaptation. 
Not only had the Emperor proved impotent, in 
his real or supposed object of conferring lasting 
benefits on Italy ; but on the contrary, by the 
force of events, he inflicted incalculable injury to 
the Italians, and became odious to them. His 
vicars, or petty tyrants, whom he had substi- 
tuted to the popular magistracies of the Podestaa, 
and to whom he had sold their imperial offices, 
excited an unlimited hatred. He had extorted 
large sums from the hostile cities, and igno- 
miniously begged monetary gifts from the alhed 
municipalities. The Marquis of Montferrat had 
purchased of him a privilege to estabhsh a mint 
for false coins. He had disgraced himself by gra- 
tuitous acts of ferocity. In Tuscany, the country 
had been indiscriminately plundered, burnt, a,ud 




ravaged under his auspices. At the siege of 
Brescia, one of the chiefs of the besieged dty 
having fallen into his hands, he ordered him to be 
quartered, and his limbs to be flung into the 
city. His political conduct was as insane as 
inhuman. After great professions of moderation 
and of pacific, conciliating intentions, he proved 
himself a vile de8pot,e3trangingfrom him even the 
cities the most favotu-ably disposed, like Piaa. 
His death became the signal of extraordinary 
rejoicings in all the Guemc cities. In some of 
them solemn processions of thanksgiving were 
held. At Padoua, every citizen had a new atut 
of clothes made, aw a sign and proof of an extrar 
ordinarUy joyful festival. Nevertheless, Danbe^ 
although resigned to the ruin of his hope^t 
remained partially blind to such facts and maai' 

■ festations. Whatever may have been his reflec- 
tions, and his inward struggles, his opinions and 

' sentiments did not change ; he remained an invete- 
rate GhibelHn. According to some writers, a can- 
zone, erroneously attributed to Cino da Pistoia, was 
composed by him : it deplores the death of 
Henry as a calamity for Italy, celebrates his 
virtues and wisdom, assigning the failure of his 
projects to the faults and crimes of the Italians. 
Is it possible that such a canzone emanated from 
the pen of Dante, after the events related 1 
We cannot help doubting it. 

Boccaccio relates, that immediately after the 
death of Henry VII., Dante crossed the Apen- 
nines and retired in Romagna. Another bio- 
grapher expressly afBrms that he went to 
Ravenna on the invitation of Guido Novello. 
The statement is very probable. Relations of 
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intimacy between the Polentani, and the exiled 
poet, had long been establiahed, aa we have seen. 
The visit of Dante, however, cannot have been of 
long duration. Towards the end of 1314, he is 
found at Lucca, under the protection of his 
fi*iend Uguccione della Faggiola. A few months 
l>«fore, he had accomplished what we may call 
nis last political act ; it was a Latin epistle ; 
it was addreesed to the cardinals at Rome, 
^shorting them to elect an Italian Pope, in the 
palace of Clement V,, whose death had taken 
place on the 20th of April, 1314. With it, ends 
bis pubHc life ; after It, his name disappears from 
^very pubUc document ; he ia no longer con- 
Xiected, in any way whatever, with events of 
national interest, Dante suspended his poetical 
labours, and composed this epistle, a manuscript 
of which is also in the Laurentian. This docu- 
ment does not possess much importance, excepting 
as one of the testimonies of Dante's respect for 
the pontifical see ; it bears no trace of the 
exaggerated feehngs of an ultra-Ghibellin, and 
expresses a wish to behold the Pope again in the 
Eternal City. He implores the cardinals to con- 
sider how Rome, now sohtary and a widow, is 
deprived of both lights, the Pontiff and the 
Emperor ; he exhorts them to vote unanimously, 
to combat for the spouse of Christ, for Rome, for 
Italy, for the city of all earthly travellers. It 
is no longer the language of a virulent Ghibellin, 
but of a Catholic, favourable to the Church, and 
regretting the absence of the pontifical authority, 
on the see of Rome. Although the epistle is 
also a political manifesto, the poet reveals him- 
self^ despite the evident intention of remaining 
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a plain, vigorous politician ; and ever and aTion, 
exquisite expressions, beautiful poetical ideas 
escape from his pen. 

Dante, during his sojourn at Lucca, finislied 
and revised hia Ptirgatorio ; completed, according 
to the researches of Mr. Troya, towards the end 
of 1314, or the commencement of 1315. His 
intimacy with Uguccione, so lasting, must be 
noted in its fidelity. A sympathy between the 
poet and the great GhibelUn general had soon 
existed, we have seen, on then- first meeting. 
The intimacy became greater, during the 
expedition of Henry VII. in Italy, in which 
Uguccione appeared as one of the most ardent 
partisans of the Emperor, who appointed him 
his vicar at Genoa. At the death of the 
Emperor, Pisa finding herself in a critical posi- 
tion, and in the necessity of hemg commanded 
by an experienced general. Invited Uguccione td 
this post. He hastened to Pisa, and by thft 
ascendency of his fame and eloquence, persuaded- 
her citizens to continue the war ; he suceouiel 
them vrith his own privy purse. He took the 
field, and commenced a bnlliant series of expedi- 
tions. This period is the most splendid of his 
military glory. In June, 1314, he took Luc«3i, 
and made himself absolute sovereign of it. In 
the meantime, King Robert, naturally the mortal 
foe of Uguccione, hated also the great chieffl 
friend, Dante, who had dedicated to him his 
Inferno, many copies of which circulated in 
'Naples, where it was read with avidity. Now, 
the Purgatory, which was circulated also imme- 
diately and extensively, contained injurious ex- 
jiressions against the house of France ; aiwl 
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obert, who kept a vicar at Florence, was soli- 
a new condemnation against the poet. 
rar left no time for these new proceedings. 
pTguccione, after a aeries of successful expeditions, 
Bcamped at Monte JUatini, between Lucca and 
^toia. His army amounted to twenty thousand 
"foot, and two thousand five hantlred horse, in- 
cluding his allies from Milan, Arezzo, and 
Verona ; the Whites, esUed, formed a separate 
body, but Dante was not among them ; his 
days of martial activity had long since passed 
away. Among the lieutenants of Uguccione, 
was the celebrated Castruccio Caatracani. The 
Florentines had prepared to meet this formidable 
league ; they were succoured by contingents 
from Bologna, Sienna, and Perugia ; by the 
brother of the King of Naples, and were com- 
manded by the Prince of Tarentum. They 
ittlvanced towards the Gldbellin lines, and the 
terrible Uguccione, the Achilles and the Rinaldo 
of the day, routed them with great slaughter. 
This victory of Monte Catini (29th of August, 
1315) was the zenith of his glory aad miHtary 
career. The Florentines, however, although 
feeling deeply the blow, did not give way to de- 
spondency ; they repaired the disaster with their 
old republican energy. Tliey launched a new 
decree of condemnation against the Ghibellins, 
in which Dante was not forgotten, 

Dante remained at Lucca, exulting in the 
laurels accumulated by his glorious friend, from 
about 1314 to 1316. But the consequences of 
this sojourn are of greater import than its pre- 
cise date. He was captivated by a Lucca lady, 
named Gentucca ; he introduces Vifex saeNetaV 
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times in his Purgatorio, and in such a manner 
as to impress the reader with the con\'iction that 
she had made a profotmd impreasion on hia 
imaguiation, profound enough to awaken in him 
afterwards feehngs of contrition, for having pro- 
faned the memory of Beatrice. Mr. Troya aSudes 
to a supposition that Dante was induced, by the 
gentle persuasions of this lady, to instil in 
Ugucclone merciful feelings towards the van- 
quished. Such a humane intervention har- 
monises with the whole tenor of the poet'a femi- 
nine ideal ; it creates a just sympathy for the 
immortality he has thus bestowed upon Gen- 
tucca. The sunny episode of this lady, that 
cheered Dante at Lucca — the regal position 
of his protector, were soon blasted by the tempest 
of adversity. The fortune of Uguccione, how- 
ever brilliant, was but a ghttering, deceitful 
dream ; it stood upon no basis whatever ; it was 
rootless. Absolute power engenders suspicion 
and cruelty. He committed several acts of bar- 
barism upon victims who were reported as 
having held disparaging discourses about his 
person ; he had commenced a reign of terror, 
indulging in sensual excesses, and lulled by „ 
extreme confidence in the stability of his power. 
One of his sons was Podesta of Lucca, and seeniB 
to have followed the example of his father. In! 
the meantime, Caatruccio Caatracani, the n>-. 
mantic hero of Macchiavelli, was daily gaining 
greater popular favour. Whether it was a snare 
or not, the Podesta sent him on an expedition'! 
in the Lunigiane ; on his return, Castruccio vfaa, 
accused of theft and murder, and condemned to 
death, Hewas on the way to the place of execution, 



when the populace rose indignant, delivered him, 
and proclaimed him their sovereign ; hia enemies 
fled in every direction. Uguccione was at Pisa ; he 
had scarcely left that city to hasten and appease 
the storm at Lucca, than the Pisans broke out, 
stormed his palace, and expelled all his partisans. 
Uguccione, irreparably mined, wandered at 
Modena, Montefeltro, finally sought refuge at 
Verona, where Can Grande employed brtn as 
general of his mihtia, and in whose service he 
died two years after. 

What must have been again the bitter anguish 
of Dante on beholding the sudden tragical fall of 
one, to whom he felt bound by admiration, 
gratitude and afiection ! The poet, thus plunged 
at once in sorrow and absolute poverty, was also 
reduced to wander and seek a refuge ; soon after, 
no doubt encouraged by Uguccione, and through 
his medium, he also came to Verona, and shared 
with the old warrior, the munificent hospitahty 
of Can Grande. After the wars and the expulsion 
of Uguccione, the cities of central Italy expe- 
rienced great lassitude from their protracted 
tumultuous dissensions ; and, in 1317, Pisa, 
Naples, Pisto'ia, Florence, and nearly the whole 
of Tuscany, came to an understanding and signed 
a solemn peace, the Ghibellin cities waving or 
abandoning the imperial pretensions of suze- 
rainty. Castruccio Castracani, alone, absolute 
master of Lucca, where the imperial element was 
very predominant, and confident in his own 
mihtary capacity, did not accept the offers of the 
peacefiil league, and remained faithful to the 
imperial eagle. It was during this year, 1317, 
probably on the occasion of this peace ■, ot, qtv 
the extraordinary ceiebration of th.e ^east o^ ^\:. 




John, the greatest at Florence, that, the republic 
softened from her former stem implacability, 
evinced a disposition to recall a certain number 
of the exiled, on the condition of their submittmg 
to the qffeiiiig, and paying a small pecuniary 
contribution. This offei-ivg requii'ed the exile to 
constitute himself a prisoner, — then, on that 
solemn day, to present himself in the Cathedral, 
torch in hand, and there recommend himself to 
the mercy of the comune. Dante's friends and 
admirers had obtained that his name should be 
on the list prepared by the government ; many 
Florentines of illustrious birth, had availed them- 
selves of this decree, and submitted to the ordeal. 
These circumstances were immediately communi- 
cated to the poet, as the most fortunate event 
that could befall him ; among the letters addressed 
to him, giving him the joyful news, one of them 
seems to have been ft^m a relation, apparently an 
ecclesiastic or a rehgions. Dante's reply is justly 
very celebrated. It is not long since it was dis- 
covered, and published as he wrote it, in very 
indifferent Latin. It is brief, and, it has been 
alleged that the latter part of it, is wanting — that 
a portion has been lost. It seems doubtful, and we 
conceive it has every appearance of completeness, 
Such as it is, however, it certainly sxiffices. The 
immoi'tal strains, that call forth the admiration of 
Dante's genius, are abundant. But this letter^ 
unravels his whole 8o\.d, and without it, who 
could be cognizant, to what degree that soul 
was majestic and lofty — soaring above misfor- 
tunes and sorrows, — a soxd of adamant, unsullied- 
by poverty and the contact of the earthly tuipi-, 
tndes. This is the letter : 
'• In your letters w\i\eK 1 Vkv^ Tt:.v.»i\N-i,^ ■w^iAi. 
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the reverence and aftectioii I owe you, 1 have 
seen with gratitude what interest you attach to 
my i-etuiTL to the fatherland. You have served 
me with a tenderness the more to be valued, as 
it IB rare in exile to find friends. I reply to your 
letter, and if I do not do so in the manner which 
the pusillanimity of many would have accepted, I 
ask of you affectionately to judge me only after 
having examined my reasons. 

" I find by letters from you, from our nephew 
and many other friends, that in virtue of a recent 
ordinance of the Florentine government, relating 
to the absolution of those who are proscribed, I 
can — oil the condition of paying a certain aum of 
money and submitting myself to the ceremony 
of the Offering — return immediately to Florence. 

" These propositions contain, O ! father, two 
things ridicLdoua and irrational ; — irrational, on 
the part of those who have expressed them, for 
your own letters, conceived with more propriety 
and wisdom, do not state anything of the kind. 

" Is it generous to recall me to my country, 
oo svTch conditions, after an exUe of nearly three 
lustres 1 Is this what my innocence, manifest to 
all, deserves 1 Is this what is due to so much 
labour and fatigue, devoted to study 'i Away 
with the man, who, being famiharized with philo- 
sophy, would be induced, by a stupid baseness of 
heart, to submit as a culprit, to the ceremony of 
the Ofiering, as other infamous wretches have 
done ! Away with the man who, accustomed to 
preach justice, and conscious of having been 
wronged, would come abjectly and brmg his 
money to those who have injured him, treating 
!m as his benefactoi's ! 
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" No, father, this is not for me the way to 
, return to my country. But if yourself or other 
friends have discovered, or if somebody subse- 
quently discovers, some other means by which I 
may preserve my honour and fame untouched, 
I am ready to accept and hasten my return. If 
there is no other way to return to Florence than 
the one now open, I will not return to Florence. 

" And what ! — am I not able to contemplate 
the sun and the stars everywhere 1 — can I not 
everywhere devote myself to the delightful 
research of truth 1 Is it necessary for this for 
me to sully my fame, to go and degrade myself 
in the city of the Florentines 1 No, certainly 
not, even if I were in want of bread ! " 

Such was the magnificent reply of Dante! 
Such were his indomitable nobleness and dignity 
in exile. His conduct claims an eternal tribute 
of admiration. The republic of Florence did not 
pardon his proud rejection of the offer which 
was considered as a fiivour. The government 
was then in the hands of the King of Naples, 
who had delegated his authority to a cei-taiu 
Einieri. This Einieri replied to the poet by ' 
a new decree, confirming all the previous 
sentences of exile pronounced against him, and 
particxUarly, insultmgly, the sentence of 1302, 1 
accusing mm of haratterla. Dante must have ; 
expected this vengeance, and was not probably i 
much surprised when it reached him. Hia ( 
proud refusal may also have been expected , 
by the heartless men who were at the head I 
of affairs at Florence, who by no means, perhaps, j 
wished to see the poet with his glory return I 
among them, but, at the same time, felt the j 



necessity of certain concessions, to the admiration 
of his fellow-citizens and of all Italy. No doubt 
the cruel proceedings of the Florentines festered 
in the heart of Dante ; but his wrath did not 
eliminate his tenderness ; from this day he saw 
that death in exile awaited him ; the struggle 
between resentment and love continued in his 
breast until the extreme twilight of his melan- 
choly existence, when passionate tenderness 
arose in him, pure from the alloying mixture, and 
exercised then greater ravages in his soul. We 
now see him retired ia deep gloom at Verona, — 
there continuing his Pa?-adiso, — exclusively de- 
voted to study. He had bid adieu to the world and 
to hope ; his genius was destined to burn a few 
years more for the completion of his Divina 
Commedicb, in which he has consecrated his 
errors, his injustices, and drowned them in 
splendid streams of eloquence, science, and fire ; 
in which also he has accumulated imperishable 
treasxires of invention and morality. 

We must pause a moment before this munifi- 
cent Court 01 Verona, where both the hero and 
the poet found a refrige, 

Alberto delta Scala, Lord or Captain of 
Verona, who died in 1301, had left three sons, 
who succeeded him one after the other, Barto- 
lomeo, Alboino, and Cane. Dante had, it may 
be remembered, experienced formerly the hospi- 
tality of the two first ; at that time the younger 
brother. Can Francesco, was young and obscure ; 
no intimacy was then formed between him and 
the poet. It was only at the time of the expedition 
of Henry VII. in Lombardy, that young Cane had 
an opportunity of reveahng his high ca^iacitY. ffis 
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brother Alboino associated hiin to the goveni- 
ment, and both obtained from Henry the title of 
imperial vicars for the cities under their sway, 
At the death of Alboino In 1311, Can Francesco 
found himself sole master of the city and district 
of Verona, and immecHately gave vent to his 
insatiable ambition. He waged a war of 
extermination to aU the neighbouring repubhcs, 
especially to Padoua, the most powerftd and 
the most democratical of all ; he subdued them 
\ all, and extended his kingdom from Trevisa to 
I Montefeltro, in Romagna. He was recognized 
a8 the head and chief of the Ghibellin party in 
1 upper Italy ; the surname of Grande was con- 
' ferred upon him by the pubhc voice. Bravery 
jand great pohtical ektll were far from being 
the sole distuiguishing qualities of Can Grande ; 
he was highly endowed with those chivalrous 
virtues that are compatible with amliitiou and 
pride ; he was courteous, magnanimous, and 
munificently Hberal. Dante, bestowing in his 
ParadisQ high eidogiums on the disdain of 
Can Grande for hardships and wealth, was 
merely the poetical echo of the popular lame of 
his host. He put no bounds in his eagerness 
to lavish his treasures on whoever had need 
of them. His court was the most brilhant in 
Italy, and one of his favoiuite objects was to 
render it a refuge, agreeable for the proscribed 
fix)m all countries, more especially for those who 
were distingiushed in any department whatever. 
Pancirola has left an account of the court at 
Verona ; he wrote from the testimony of one of 
the Gazadi da Reggio, an historian of the four- 
teenth century, who had long been banished, 
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and who, having been hospitably received by 
Can Grande, had witnessed everytliing he 
relates. A few extracts from this document 
will give an idea of that aumptuous hospitality : 
" There were lodgings appropriated to the 
men of every profession, funds destined to 
provide abundantly for their entire maintenance, 
domestics attaclied to the service of each indi- 
vidual. Over the doors of the various apartments 
had been painted symbols and emblems relating 
to the pursuit of those who were to inhabit 
them. For the warriors there were trophies ; 
the figure of Hope had been painted over the 
doors of the exiles ; bowers of the muses over 
th(Be of the poets ; the image of Merciuy over 
those of the artists ; the Paradise over those of 
the ecclesiastics ; and so on, for all professions. 
The lodgings appropriated to each were in the 
same way adorned with analogous pictiu-es. 
The repasts were alternately cheered by the 
concerts of musicians, and by the various games 
of buffoons and jugglers." " There were magni- 
ficent halls lined with tentings, on which were 
painted with an admirable skill, histories recaUing 
to memory aU the variations of fortune." "Cane," 
continues this same Pancirola, " sometimes in- 
vited at his own table the most distinguished 
among his guests, and the two he invited the 
most were (jherardo da CasteUo, siu-named the 
simple Lombard, owing to his frankness, and 
Dante Alighieri, a personage then very cele- 
brated, and with whose genius he was charmed." 
There is every reason to beheve that Dante 
met with a generous reception at Verona. It is 
^^itain also that the composition of his Paradiao 
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was far advanced at this period, and that he con- 
tinued to be absorbed by it. It has been suggested 
that it might have been terminated during tlus 
Bojonrn at Verona, because of a long epistle, in 
Latin (the authority of which, however, has been 
doubted), addressed by Dante to Can Grande, and 
presenting every appearance of a dedication of 
the Paradiso, containing, moreover, a sort of 
analysis of that poem. Certainly the dedication 
and analysis woxold indicate the termination of 
the poem, for an author does not dedicate an 
unfinished work ; nevertheless, it will be seen 
later, that the Paradiso was not finished at this 
period. The Latin epistle in question is evidently 
the offspring of a warm and sincere effusion of 
gratitude ; it abounds in expressions of the 
highest admiration for Can Grande, containing 
also singular poetical notions, resulting from a 
forced combination of anomalous ideas, a sort of 
theory which, fortunately, the poet ignored and 
forgot absolutely, when, in the flights and 
ecstaciea of composition, he was overpowered 
by his emotions, carried off by his genius. 

This epistle commences with exaggerated 
praises of Can Grande, and allegorical expres- 
sions, defending friendships in unequal ranks, 
great disparity not preventing even friendship 
of God and man. Dante seeks afterwards, 
among the gifts it is in his power to offer, that 
which would be most suitable, and he has thought 
of the sublime cantica of Paradise, which he 
offers, dedicates, reconmaends, to the protection 
of Cane. He then enters in some details on the 
poem, observing that it possesses two senses, the 
first, hteral, and the second, allegorical or moral. 



He gives the title of the whole work, and aays, 
Indpit Comedia Dantis Allagherii, Florentini 
TWtione, non ■morihus ; then follows his expla^ 
nation why he haa entitled it Commedia, and 
elucidationB, more or less clear, of the various 

?ropositions announced in. the first canto of the 
'aradiso. His allegories are frequently obscure, 
and mixed with quotations from the Bible, with 
mysterious aUusions, often unintelligible. Again, 
he frequently quotes Plato, very familiar to him, 
we have seen, and to all the philosophers of 
the middle ages, through Porphyrus and St. 
Augustine. Finally, he excuses himself for not 
having been able to recall precisely what he haa 
seen in the Paradise, and closes his incomplete 
explajiations by an affecting allusion to his 
poverty, — Urget enim me rei familiaris an- 
gustia. 

From the few words that have been said 
descriptive of the motley court of the Prince of 
Verona, we may plausibly infer that it could not 
be very genial for a nature like that of Dante, 
Sohtude is a more welcome and happy atmos- 
phere for an active genius; he had constantly 
sought it in the various circumstances of his life 
What must have been his position in the midst 
of this court crowded with exile3,refugees, friends, 
foes, artiaana, buffoons ? Was it possible for him, 
in this confusion, to bend himself to the necessary 
intercourse of this variety of characters assembled 
from every sphere of society ? He, so grave, re- 
flective, didactic, must often have been revolted 
by odious puerihtiea — disgusted by the spectacle 
oi courtly servilities. Princes have never been 
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pendence and pride on the part of their depend- 
ants ; it was no more in the power of Caa 
Grande to honour the lofty, unbending gravity 
and freedom of thought of the poet, than in 
Dante to be obsequious — blandishing, for who- 
ever it might be on earth. The prince and the 
poet, on a closer contact, probed each other ; a 
coolness ensued, and it ended by the latter 
rejecting the hospitable yoke of the former. 
Petrarch who spent the latter years of his life in 
a part of Italy abounding with reminiscences of 
Dante, heard many current original anecdotes on 
this subject, and mentions one very illustrative of 
the position of the great Florentine outcast at the 
court of Verona and the motives of his rupture. 
"Dante A.lighieri, my countryman," says Petrarch, 
" was a man very eminent in the vulgar (vemar 
cular) eloquence, but of a temper too petulant aod 
too free in his discourses for being agreeable to 
the sight and delicate ears of the princes of our 
time. Having been exiled from liis country, ha 
retired at Can Grande's, who was then the conso- 
lation and the refrige of all the unfortunate. He 
was at first very honourably treated ; but he was 
not long in keeping himself aloof, and more and 
more so, and to become less agreeable to hiB 
patron. There were, at the same time, at this 
court, jugglers, buffoons of every sort, among 
whom there was one, who was the more prized, 
as it usually happens, as he was more impudent, 
obscene in words and deeds. Can Grande, sus- 
pecting easily, that Dajite, did not much relish. 
the valuable buffoon, had the latter brought 
before him, and having passed a magnificent 
encomium upon him, he turned towards Dante, 



saying to him : " I am astonished that this buffoon, 
grossfy ignorant and fool as he is, should be able, 
nevertheless, to please us all, and make himself 
beloved by us all, whilst you, reported to he bo 
learned, cannot do as much." " You could by no 
means he wondering at this," replied Dante, " if 
yoii knew that friendship 4s: B ased upon a~/>'-»4 

qinvilaTitjy nf manTiPfB and i ntellect."^ ^ " '(^». 

^Tthas also been supposed that ihe piince did ' 
not feel satisfied with the encomiums introduced 
by the poet in his verses ; that he considered 
himself entitled to a greater exaltation of his 
deeds, and of his munificence. Dante's faithful 
friend, moreover, Uguccione, was no longer at 
Verona ; his duties detained him at Vicenza, and 
it left him more isolated. His intention, how- 
ever, had evidently been to sojourn some length 
of time at Verona, aa he solicited the function of 
magistrate of the city, and his solicitation, 
through some I'eason or other, could not be com- 
pUed with immediately. He was then accom- 
panied by his son Pietro, who subsequently 
returned to reside at Verona, where he became 
the stock of a Veronese family. When Dante 
left the court of Can Grande, he commenced a 
series of wanderings, which have been the object 
of minute and zealous researches on the part of 
his countrymen. The local traditions — some- 
times explicit and irrefragable — testify his ap- 
pearance in various parts of Italy. The castle 
of Gorgauago is shown to this day, as having 
been visited by the poet ; he sojoiimed some 
time, at the same period, in 1318, at Agubblo, 
in the Frioul, residence of Bosone de'Gabrielli ; 
then visited the abbey of the Camalduli, six 
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leagues from that city, the superior of which was 
Dante's fiiend. Very probably his visits to tie 
abbey were mere excursions from Agubbio where 
it is supposed he helped Bosone in the education 
of his son. There exists a sonnet attributed to 
Dante, in which he eulogizes the progress of the 
youth. Bosone, lord or tyrant of Agubbio 
(^rant in the Greek sense) was himself a poet. 
He deplored the death of Dante in very fair 
verses, and was the first commentator of his great 
poem ; his son long after abridged and revised 
the work of the father ; such was the ascendency 
and influence of genius over a princely family. 
At Agubbio (now Gubbio) the residence of Bosone, 
there is a large square building on the brow of a 
hill commanding the city, bmlt at about the 
same period as the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence ; 
it is now empty. The visitor of Gubbio is shewn, 
with great pride, an autograph sonnet of Dante 
addressed to Bosone ; but it must evidently be 
apocryphal as it bears the inscription of Danti a 
Boso7\e, and the poet never could have written 
thus his name ; there is no reason for it, and no 
instance of it. The description of the mountain, 
il catria, one of the culminating points of the 
Apennines — in the twenty-first canto of the 
Paradiso, corroborates the tradition of hia resi- 
dence in those districts. At the commence- 
ment of 1319, Dante visited Udine, whose 
prince, Pagano della Torre, patriarch of Aquilea^ 
despite his grievances agamst the Ghibellins, 
received magnanimously tne talented proscribed 
of all parties, and hailed the poet with a, 
most courteous welcome. Dante remained at 
Udine a considerable portion of 1319. It is to 
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be lamented that the history of the Guelfs and 
of the Ghibelhns, believed to have been written 
by him during this visit, has been irrevocably 
lost. The inhabitants of Tolmino, a large village, 
affirm that Dante often came to meditate in ex- 
ploring their wild mountains ; a grotto is shown, 
and a stone on which often sat the melancholy 
exile ; it is called la sedia di Dante. The death of / , 
Uguecione, at the siege of Padoua, was a new / / 
source of sorrow to him ; it blighted one of the / / 
warmest feelings of hia heart. At the end of // 
1319 or beginning of 1320, he quitted Udine, 
wandered sometime without any determined pro- 
ject nearer his dear Florence ; he thought of 
visiting Komagna, but he could not venture 
among a Guelfic population, "where the fame of his 
GhibeUin ardour would have exposed him to 
insults or hostilities, It seems that, once more, 
he made his appearance at Verona, where, for the 
last time, his old tendency for controversy 
induced him to sustain publicly a thesis on fire 
and water. This visit of Dante at Verona, must 
have been of very short duration. It is not men- 
tioned by several of the biographers, and is of 
little import. The pre-eminent and positive fact 
is, that not many weeks after his departure from 
Udine, Dant^ arrived at Uavenna. 

It may be remembered that the poet had been 
in that city in 1313, immediately after the death 
of the Emperor, Henry VII., when the sympathies 
of the junior branch of the Polentani, the reign- 
ing family, could not perhaps manifest themselves 
very effectively. Now, Guido, father of Francesca 
di Rimini, was no more; his grandson. Guido 

Bovelto, was in possession of the aovetei^V^, 
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jointly witli Ills cousin, Ostasio da Polenta. Both 
received Dante most cordially ; Guido, especially, 
by liis respect, eensibility, and admiration, won 
the poet's heart ; they became united by the 
warmest fiiendship. One of liis first cares was 
to collect liis family, diminished by the ravages 
of time. His two younger sons had died of me 
plague, one when he was eight yeaxs old, the 
other twelve ; Dona Gemma, his wife, must also 
have succumbed ; no mention is made of her after 
the year 1308, nor anything more has ever been 
found about his other children ; they must have 
died very early. The silence of Dante on 
Gemma is similar to that which characterizes 
all his domestic ties : he has kept a religious 
silence on the whole family. He has said 
nothing of his father, of his mother, Bella, and 
of his children. It arose from a dignified 
reserve, and a discretion which did not permit 
confiding to the public whatever concerned hia 
private interests. Hia two eldest sons, Jacopo 
and Pietro, now in the age of manhood, joined 
him at Ravenna with their sister Beatrice, then 
eighteen or nineteen years old. Several devoted 
friends came also to share with him the generous 
hospitality of Guido ; among them, Dino di 
Pierini, a Florentine, who afterwards returned 
to Florence, where Boccaccio became acquainted 
with him, and learnt from him various details 
about the sojourn and last days of Dante at 
Ravenna. It was from liim probably that 
Boccaccio heai'd the greater part of what he 
relates somewhat vaguely about a new school of 
poetry created by Dante at Ravenna. No trace 
of it is found in Italian literature, and, it no 
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doubt remained a private essay, or literary 
intercourse, void of influence and consequences. 
Dante felt anxious to testify his gratitude to his 
benefactor by any service it was in his power to 
render. The domination of the Polentani ex- 
tending in various localities along the Adriatic, 
gave nee to frequent diplomatic commimicationa 
with the republic of v enice. Dante was more i 
than once selected by hia friend Guido Novello to / 
proceed to Venice with the dignity of negotiator, 1 1 
and it must have been gratifying to him tc | ' 
serve his benefactor in circumstances of that 
gravity. The court and city of Eavenna mani- 
fested their respect for him ; he was surrounded 
by affectionate, enthusiastic admirers. Protected 
by a princely family, his children with him , 
devot^ to the completion of the Divina Ctyin- 
media, Dante was in a flourishing, enviable 
position for an exile ; he had every reason to 
forget liis ungratefid Florence, which banished 
him four times, whilst she was indulgent towards 
obscure, mean, ignorant men. But no ! by the 
side of the pride and energy of his soul there 
dwelt the element of deep tenderness, which at 
the thought of the native land shook his frame 
with emotion — made him shed scalding tears. 
Poor Dante sought in vain, he found nothing 
out of his beloved fatherland, nothing that could 
make him forget Florence ; oh, if he were only 
to be permitted to breathe his last within its 
walls! Hia yearning and hope to return to 
it never abandoned him totally, excepting in 
moods of anguish and despair. We have his 
a&cting confession on the subject in a few lines 
iiich have been gratuitously miarepteseu^jeA ', 
o 1 
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they have been supposed to imply a menace of a 
return to Florence in spite of the government, a, 
palpable, gross error. When Dante wrote these 
lineB there was not the shghteat chance for 
him of ever returning to Florence without tie 
authority of the Comune ; it was impossible for 
him to think of re-entering his deai" city other- 
wise. The violence of political ideas had melted 
away under the soft raya of the tender, loving 
element of his nature ; his intentions on the 
subject are most precise and certain, and ought 
not to have been disfigured. The verses in 
question are the following three first terzeti of 
the twenty-fifth canto of the Paradiso : — 

Se mai continga che il poema aacro, 
Al quale ha posto mano e cielo e terra, 
Si cbe ni'ha iatto per piu anni macro, 

Vinca la crudelta, che fuor mi aerra 
Del bello ovile, ov'io dormii agnello 
Nimico o' lupi, che gli danno guerra ; 

Con a]tra voce omai, con altro vello 

Riatornero poeta, ed in aul fonle 

Del mio batteanio prendero il cappello. 

If it ever happens that the poem to which heaven and 
earth have lent a hand, and which during many years baa 
emaciated me, 

Should subdue the cruelty which keeps me away from the 
fair fold where I Blumbered when a lamb, a foe to tbe 
woltes wliich wage war to it; 

With another voice then, with another fleece, I will return 
a poet; and on the founts of my baptism I will receive th« 

With another fleace implies, " no longer with 
the garb of a citizen or magistrate, but the poet's 
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robe ;" and the crovm, aHudes to the laurels with 
which the poets were honored. This poetical 
triumph of the crown was enthusiastically 
awarded to him, but too late ; it came to adorn 
his lifeless brow ; and two centuries later 
another lamentable glory of Italy, Taseo, re- 
ceived, when laid down in cold death, the same 
tardy homage. The laurel crown did adorn the 
pale, withered brow of Dante, — but not on the 
banks of the Amo. We are approacliing hia last 
melancholy days. His friends had all faDen or 
died. On his death-bed, he must have antici- 
pated the expulsion of Guido Novello, which took 
place soon after. Can Grande alone, remained 
in brilliant prosperity. In the midst of so much 
gloom, there were consoling gleams, viz. : his 
love for Florence, so intense, although in another 
sense he was a Cosmopolite, — that love, with the / 
hope of his return, but above aU, his unalterable I 
faith in the pohtical futurity and greatness of hia 
country, which never abandoned mm, to his last 
bi'eath. I 
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Among the consolations that soothed the bitter- 
neea of exile, the enthusiastic testimonies of 
admiration which Dante received from varioufl 
parts of Italy, could not be the least of them ; 
they rekindled, no doubt, sparks of hope. His 
poetical fame was extending daily. John of 
VirgHe, a celebrated poet of his time, addressed 
him, in a carmen, with the most delicate expres- 
sions of his veneration and tenderness. Dante 
replied to him by a Latin eclogue, in which it 
wonld seem, by one or two aUusions, that the 
question of his return to Florence, and the possi- 
bihty of a poetical triumph, were either revived, 
or had not been totally abandoned. He continued 
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a Latin correspondence with John of VirgUe, i 
which the eulogiuras on Guido— eulogiunis ex- 
tremely elegant, affectionate, and dictated by 
gratitude — constantly re-appear with new forms, 
new graces. With reference to the triumph just 
mentioned for the first time, a few words of 
explanation are necessary. It was a custom then 
firequent in Italy — in the repubhcs, as well as 
the absolute sovereignties, to award to those men, 
eminently distinguished by their eloquence or 
their poetry, the honors of a poetical triumph 
and the crown of laurels. These honors and 
this crown had been offered to Dante on more 
than one occasion, and more especially, at 
Ravenna, by Guido Novello ; and, in this offer, 
there was sometliing novel and special, in his 
case, which greatly enhanced its value. Hitherto, 
these honors ha<:l only been conferred on erudite 
poets — who had written in Latin, on supposed 
continuators or successors of the cla^ical anti- 

3uity. Dante was the first who was thought 
eservuig of them, for being the author of a poem 
in the vernacular — the vulgar idiom. It was, 
therefore, the triumph of the Itahan language, 
and of Italian literature ; it was a new era for 
both, and the poet only delayed his coronation 
till his Paradiso, then nearly finished, should be 
completed to his satisfaction. To the certainty 
of his coronation, he now vaguely added — it has 
been seen — the hope of receiving that crown and 
those honors, in Florence — a fond hope, however 
fiiint, which clung to his heart. It was his 
dearest dream — his most vivid yearning. And, 
in tmth, how sweet and glorious, with his ardent 
~ ttriotism, to be proclaimed the. Pod. of Iloly, qyv 
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the very spot where his eyes had first opened to 
light, where hia soul had loved bo deeply, — where 
his lipa had uttered his first poetical inspirational 
Dante could not banish the thought that his 
, great poera, once completed, the Florentine 
j government, — instigated by vanity and out of 
I consideration for the public opinion of the whole 
I of Italy, if by no other feelmgs, would soften 
I down, call back her illustrious outcast, and confer 
on hia withering brow that crown offered to hiiu 
by other cities. K deceived in this, he certainly 
conceived as a last hopeful conjecture, that, in 
whatever city he might be crowned, the feme of 
such an honor could not fail to touch and move 
the members of the Florentine government, 
adding thus to his chance of being recalled. 
, Dante, whilst at Ravenna was not withoiit 
exposed to the manceuvres of parties, 
"ous to drag him again into the arena of 
I^Htical collisions ; attempts were made to re- 
I kindle in him the animosities of factions, but it 
3 all in vain. He had bid adieu to all those 
tumultuous scenes and feelings ; he lived as 
solitary as he possibly could. He completed — 
revised the Paradiso, and composed in terze rime, 
a paraphrase on various points of doctrine and 
prayers of the Christian reb^on ; it is a very 
orthodox profession of faith which Count Balbo 
pronounces inferior to the Divina Commedia, in it» 
versification ; it is, nevertheless, highly interesting, 
by the candour it breathes, the suavity of its. 
expressions, and the singular manner m which 
the Paradiso is introduced, without any textual 
indication, — so deeply were the whole being and 
the imagination of the poet absorbed by his 



ideal of the heavenly world. It was also at 
Ravenna that h<; composed or completed a para- 
phrase on the seven penitential psalms. It is a 
work of pious consolation — of resignation, appeal- 
ing to the justice of God after having suffered 
fix>m the imquities of men, and interspersed with 
&cts relating to his own life — its blemishes, and 
to his own occupations. 

Dante was drawn from his religious medita- 
tions and poetical studies, by a mission entrusted 
to him. It seems that the Venitians had mani- 
fested some hostdity towards Guido V., della 
Polenta. Villani says that the poet was sent in 
embassy to Venice by the sovereign.of Ravenna. 
The latter was a very petty prince considering 
the formidable queen of the Adriatic. He there- 
fore sent his friend, tenderly attached to him, to 
exercise the influence of his genius and fame, and 
adjust the difference. A letter bearing the date 
of Venice, fidl of gross invectives against the 
Venitians, was formerly attributed to Dante, but 
has been proved abundantly to be an imposture. 
The poet, therefore, actuated by a grateful affec- 
tion — happy to serve the magnanimous Guido — 
proceeded to his mission ; its object is supposed to 
have been to secure peace, and form an alliance. 
He did not succeed. His absence was very short, 
and, scarcely returned to Ravenna, he laid on the 
bed of sickness — perhaps of mortal sorrow — and 
died on the 14th September, 1321. 

Guido NoveUo had at heart to confer on the 
dead the homage that had been offered to the 
living. The obsequies of the poet were but a 
cold image of the poetical triumph. The body, 
richly clothed, crowned witli laurels, was cow- 
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veyed to its grave on a car magnificently 
adorned ; a volume of the Divina Commedia 
laying open on its breast. He was interred in 
the cemetery of the church of the Minor Friars 
Frati Minori, with whose monastic robe, it seema, 
he had wished to die. Several authors have left 
a description of his person. Boccaccio must be 
the most acciu'ate ; no one had such opportunities 
to hear details on the appearance and manners 
of Dante. We give, therefore, a few extracts 
from his work. " Dante was of middle height, 
with a shght stoop when he attained a mature 
age. His demeanour was noble, with an esprea- 
sion of gentleness and benevolence. His face 
was long, his nose acquiline, the eyes rather lai^ 
than small, the chin somewhat long, with me 
under hp projecting beyond the upper one ; hifl 
complexion was dark ; his beard and hair, thick, 
dark and curly. The espression of his physiog- 
nomy was that of thoughtfulness and melancholy,' 
. . . In his public and domestic habits he 
was admirably reserved and modest, and more 
than any other, courteous and civU. He dranE: 
and ate httle, and always at regular hours ; at 
his meals he was contented with the necea- 
sary ; he evinced no gormandizing tendency; 
he praised delicate dishes, and only took common 
food. Naturally taciturn and disposed to reverieSj 
he spoke httle unless he was addressed ; absorbed' 
as he was by his meditations, he did not always 
hear the questions which were addressed to hira J 
hia rephes were becoming and polite. However, 
when the occasion required it, he was veir 
eloquent, with a rapid and admirable pronunci- 
ation. He lovod passionately the fine arts, even 
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those which — Hke painting — were not imme- 
diately connected with poetry. In hia youth he 
had taken leasons of Cimabue, the last and the 
most celebrated of the paintera who composed 
in what is called the Greek manner ; he was 
afterwards very intimate with Giotto, the suc- 
cessor of Cimabue, whom he eclipsed, and the 
real creator of modem painting. Dante had 
even intimate relationa with the celebrated singers 
and musicians of hia time ; being gifted with a 
fine voice, he sang agi-eeably, and was very dis- 
posed to sing ; it was his favourite way of ex- 
haling the emotion of his aoul, more especially 
when they were of a gentle and happy nature." 

Such was Dante ! a resplendent example to 
his country, to humanity, presenting the spec- 
tacle of a triple existence ; the first, that of 
pure, enthusiastic love ; the second, of a fierce, 
pohtical agitation ; and the third, exclusively 
devoted to science, to poetry, to a noble, self- 
perfecting object. In each of these periods, there 
were days miserably sad, and others heavenly 
serene ; and, although writhing inwardly, at times, 
during the first, and breathing an evanescent 
felicity during the others — still, there remained 
in that aoul a region inaccesaible to the pohtical 
passions and affections of the heart — a sanctuary, 
as it were, in which dwelt, unalloyed, exclusive 
love and respect for absolute and complete truth. 
Such is the pre-eminent characteriatic of the life 
and works of Dante ; it is his indisputable J 
title to rank among the very few immortal [ 
moralists of genius : his genius presenting the ' 
most harmonising, perfect unity in its component 
parts, nameJj, the three facidtiea, "wVacJn., -mXltv 
due proportions, constitute it ; tkey ate ■. vcA^- 
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ligence, or the power of perception ; imamnation, 
engendering the ideal ; and the will, enabling to 
realize. Dante, in the independence and pride 
of his genius, had not permitted any of his &cui- 
ties to receive an exclusive, or separate culture ; 
a system wliich, m the usual modes of education, 
weakens them, and severs them in their action ; 
but he gave a free, simultaneous course to their 
development, to their mutual influence and 
working. We have seen him addressing a poli- 
tical manifesto of great wisdom and learning to 
princes and populations, insensible to the repre- 
sentations of their local advisers. The austere 
pursnits of science did not chill his delicate sense 
of the beauties of nature, nor his generous emo- 
tions, nor a credulous naivete, blended with an- 
gular candour. In the accomplishment of hifl 
great poetical work, we beheld the philosopher, 
listening to his inspirations in meditative soli- 
tude, with a rehgious solemnity, clothing with 
the boldest images his reasonings and remi- 
niscences. On other occasions, the scruples of hia 
conscience induced him to annex a detailed, 
logical analysis, to the sonnets and ballads of his 
youthful imagination. At all times, his vigorous, 
vivid intellect, could bend itself to the necessities 
of duty and of circumstances, and return after- 
wards to its great, all-absorbing pursuit. Hia 
love for poetry and science had not the power to 
rivet him, so as to elude his duties to his country. 
His eloquence was heard in the Councils of the.' 
RepubHc, his blood ready to flow under her 
standards. Conscious of the superiority that 
God had implanted in his being, his ambition 
was to multiply himself, and sacrifice all to the 
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public good. We have seen his intense, purify- 
mg, hallowed love for Beatrice ; friendship found 
hirn ever faithful and devoted. His melancholy 
brow became serene in the society of women and 
young men ; then, especially, he charmed all by 
the grace of his manners and language. His 
temperance left unclouded a memory of iron. 
A rare presence of mind in grasping at every 
opportunity-^however fugitive and unfavourable 
—of acquiring knowledge, had enabled him to 
add incessantly to his marvellous store, and make 
time yield to his will and intensity of purpose. 
Boccaccio relates that he was seen once, in the 
principal street of Sienna, reclining over a book, 
and that he remained impassible during the whole 
duration of a popular festival, unconscious of the 
surrounding revelry. 

But Dante was a man ; human nature ia heir 
to frailties which betray its original destiny, and 
the providential decree respecting the human 
compound of good and evU, with their collision 
in this earthly ordeal, for the triumph of the for- 
mer, and for eternal recompenses. The noblest 
qualities, the loftiest virtues of Dante were some- 
times tarnished by their very excesses. During 
the civil dissensions of his time, his hatred of 
iniquity became a perfect frenzy, engendering 
implacability towards mere error, engendering a 
state of exasperation, which, says the tradition, i 
led him to throw stones at people whom he heard ■ 
calumniating his party. It has been seen that, 
in a philosophical and poHtical discussion, anti- 
cipating the refuting objections of his adversaries, 
he wrote that it was not with arguments such 
brutal doctrines could be answered, but mftv ^e 
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knife. The ethereal figure of his Beatrice, the 
constant remembrance of her image, proved, no 
doubt, a protection against the foibles of his 
extreme sensibility. StiU, it would be difficult 
to delineate with preciseness, or determine t<)0 
minutely, the extent of his resistance, or of 
his abandonment to the seductions of female 
beauty ; in his Cwivito, we have seen, are 
found traces of earthly affections, however 
transient, over which he vainly endeavoured 
to cast a veil of ingenious mterpretations. 
Even the great object of his existence, viz., the 
acquirement of knowledge, the fairest reftige 
against worldly temptations, entangled him into 
snares against which the apostle guards ua, 
" Knowledge pufi'eth up." The excess of that 
self-knowledge so constantly recommended by 
the wisdom of the ancients, is not void of 
dangers, it sometimes incUnes great men to 
anticipate the admiration of posterity. In the 
life and works of Dante, there undoubtedly 
appears, ever and anon, traces of anxiety for 
his own glory, pre-occupationa about honors 
imworthy of him, an unnecessary display of 
erudition engendering obscurity, a faiUng he 
alludes to in two or three parts of Ida great 
epic. But these blemishes in an existence so 
great and good have been washed away by the 
tears of Christian contrition. The penitent, 
self-perfecting poet, reveals himself in varioua 
parts of the Purgatorio ; in one of his most ex- 
quisite, harrowing strains, he represents himself 
with his eyes cast down, like the child acknow- 
ledging his wrongs, thus confessing himself to 
future ages. Religion and religious duties 
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devoutly occupied the melancholy twilight that 
preceded his death ; and all beyond this, re- 
mains the secret of a merciful Providence. 

A transoendant genius is generally in advance 
of his time, and Dante was not understood by 
his eotemporaries. They did not comprehend 
the aapirations of the statesman and of the poet, 
nor the unity of his genius producing itself in 
his unique creation, the Divina Commedia ; 
all his previous compositions being merely 
preludes to it. The great mass of his eotempo- 
raries certainly relished his versification, but, 
it often threw them into inexphcable amazement ; 
their astonishment found its expression in 
legends. The prophetic dream of Dante's mother 
was related with marvellous addenda ; the 
reahty of his travels in the realms of the dead 
was believed by many ; the recovery of his 
poem when lost was attributed to a miracle ; 
finally, it was affirmed and believed that several 
days after he had left this world he had re- 
appeared, crowned with a luminous diadem. A 
just appreciation on the part of Italy has been 
the restdt of that intellectual development, and 
of the clvUization over which her great poet has 
exercised a mighty influence, and it is now long 
since the whole peninsula proclaims Dante the 
" Canlore della rettitudine e delta religione 
Vamico della patria e del vero, il poeta storico!' 

The death of Dante became in Romagna 
especiaUy, and other parts of Italy, the signal 
for poetical lamentations. Giovani del Virgilio, 
who had loved him tenderly, sent an excellent 
Latin epitaph to be placed over the poet's grave, 
which was accordingly done, and on tW otiaes 
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side of the tomb was also placed this verj 
indiiFerent epitaph, supposed to have been 
composed by Dante himself, and said to have 
been found amons; his papers, but which we do 
not believe sufficiently authentic, nor bearing 
any traces of the Latinism of Dante. 

Jura monarcliite, superos, phlegetonta lacusquo 
Lustrando cecini, voluerunt fata quoueque. 
Bed quia pars cessit melioribua hospita castris, 
Auctoremque auum petiit ielicior astris, 
Hie claudor Dantes, patriiB cKtoiris ab oris, 
Quom genuit parvi Florentia mater amoris. 

I have sang the rights of monarchy ; I have aaog in oi^- 
ploring them, the abode of God, the phlegeton and the impure 
lakes, as long as destinies have permitted. But as the pul 
of myself, which was only passing, returns to better field* 
and happier, returned to his Maker, I, Dante, exiled froni 
the regions of the fatherland, I am laid here, I, to whom 
Florence gave birth, a mother who experienced but a feeblt 

Guido was unable to raise to his illustrious 
friend the magnificent monument, the desigM' 
of which he had prepared. Epitaphs and lau- 
datory stanzas had poured in from aU quarters. 
Subsequently came the expulsion of the family 
of the Polentani, and the sway of Venice. Be^ 
nardo Bembo, Venetian pretor in 1483, found 
the remains of the poet neglected. He raised, at 
his own expense, a mausoleum in marble ai 
chapel, worthy of the immortal remains of so 
great a genius. Afterwards, when the Exarchate 
of Ravenna, passed under the authority of th» 
Pontifi^ Corsi, pontifical legate, in 1692, restored 
the Bembo monument. He had a stone added 
into the wall, near the sepulchre, on which waa 



carved a long inscription ; and over it, a crown 
of laurel, between the leaves of which, were 
carved the words : Virtuti et honon, all of which, 
Btone, wall, and inBcription, have disappeared. 
Time, negHgence, the movements of the soil, had 
nearly caused the total destruction of the monu- 
ment, when Cardinal L. Valenti Gonzaga, Ponti- 
fical legate, and an enthusiastic admirer of Dante, 
raised in 1780, at his own expense, a mausoleum 
somewhat similar to the former one, consisting of 
a small square temple, covered by a semi-sphe- 
rical cupola, with tour medallions representing 
Virgil, Brunette Latini, Can Grande and Guido 
della Polenta. It is still existing, in a degraded 
state. When we bent our way along the Strada 
di Dante, and reached, breathless, the comer 
where stands the so-called mausoleum of the 
poet, our heart sank on beholding the wretched 
cupola ; nevertheless, soon after, absorbed by the 
contemplation of the spot where for five cen- 
turies have reposed the ashes of the man whose 
existence was so hitter, and whose fame is so 
boundless, we no longer perceived the miserable- 
ness of the edifice, nor the ignoble filth around ; 
our soul, deeply moved by sentiments of tender- 
ness and exalted admiration, ordy beheld the 
illustrious ashes of the martyr. 

Florence, however, with a blush of shame, at 
her own cruel ingratitude, long claimed the 
remains of her poet. Ravenna refused to part 
■with the memorial of her hospitafity. The 
demand was renewed again and again, but in 
vain. In 1396, the Florentine government issued 
a decree purporting to raise a magnificent monu- 
ment to Dante, in the cathedral, and Tec\\ie'st«\^ 
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again the restoration of his remains. The 
authorities of Ravenna remained deaf, and pe- 
remptflrily rejected again the same prayers in 1 429. 
In the meantime the Florentines manifested 
their enthusiasm and remorse in various ingenioua 
modes. A bust of the poet was solemnly crowned, 
as in the twenty-fifth canto of the Paradise, he 
had expressed a wish of a poetical triumph in his 
native city. The houses of the Alighieris and 
that of Beatrice, became an object of tender 
admiratioTi. They were adorned with inscription^ 
often with flowers — and were pointed out by the 
people with pride and respect. The family vault 
of the poet was also embellished with sculpturefl 
and paintings. His picture was placed m the 
dome. Medals of every description were struck 
in his honour. The government of the repubHo 
founded a chair, in order that the Divine Comedy 
might be explained and opened to the general 
admiration of Tuscany. From that period, 
Dante, lite Homer, became an inexhauBtible 
source of the greatest conceptions, the inspirer 
of his countrymen, among whom, the greatest, — 
Michael Angelo — whose genius being inflamed by 
a kindred genius, became the Dante of sculpture, 
as well as of painting. It is with Michael Angelo 
especially, that art became deeply imbued with 
the spirit of Dante, which, from that day, haa 
exercised over the imagination and intellect trf 
the Florentines so powerful an influence, that 
their taate received from it the peculiar charao 
teristics which distinguish them. Dante gave aD' 
object to their thought ; Michael Angelo directed 
their taste, as a profound analogy existed between 
the genius of both. The artist invested with 
plastic forms, the tVioMgVvVa, oY^TAwva ^ti^ ^roa^^ 
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of the poet. They both are the representatives, 
— the expression of the whole of Florence, 
material and spiritual, body and soul, poetry 
and art. They both appear as the complement, 
one of the other, so much their originality, 
singularity a.nd incoherence, spring from the same 
sources. Whilst the poet proves nimself a great 
painter, the artist may certainly be considered as 
a great poet in the marvellous expansion of his 
conceptions, independently of his own beautifiil 
poetry. The study of the Divine Comedy requires 
to be completed by that of the Last Judgment, 
and of the Florence of Michael Angelo. 

In 1518, Michael Angelo urged Leo X., but in 
vain, again to make an effort for the recovery of 
the great mortal remains, offering to carve with 
his own hands the sepulchre of the poet. It was 
some time after, that he execxited a series of 
sketches for a copy of the Divine Comedy, with 
the commentary of Landino. This invaluable 
treasure perished in a sea voyage between Leg- 
horn and dvita Vecchia — the severest loss per- 
haps, that art has ever sustained, despite the 
beautyof Flaxman's interpretation, Florence never 
heard of any homage paid to her poet at Eavenna, 
without experiencing a feeling of pride mingled 
with real sorrow. She gradually abandoned aU 
hope of ever recovering the longed-for remains. 
She exhausted entreaties and supplications ; and, f 
there is something affecting in the sincere, ( 
courageous perseverance which animated the ^ 
Florentine nation, and induced the republic to 
renew incessantly her prayers, which, on one or 
two occasions, bore a character of menace. It is 
an homage intensely vivid — unexampled, ■^e^K^a 
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— lasting during a long succesaion of generations 
— a long expiation for the implacability formerly 
manifested towards the great exile. In 1805, 
Florence determined to raise a monument to the 
memory of her poet. Alfieri took an active part 
in the project. Large subscriptions were col- 
lected, but political events changed the destina- 
tion of the fund ; it became indispensable for the 
I , payment of a forced ruinous subsidy to France 
\\ Finally, in 1818, Florence made an attempt to 
',\ accomplish what was called a great duty, and 
'I this time succeeded. Riccl executed the beautiM 
Istatue of Dante, placed in the centre of an alle- 
'gorical group, on a splendid marble mausoleum. 
The monument was only completed in 1829, 
1 and, although bereft of the earthly ashes, it 
, stands in the church of Santa Croce, in company 
* with MacchiaveUi, Michael Angelo, Galileo and 
Alfieri. 

The most popular portrait of Dante is that 
painted by Raphael, under the auspices of Leo X 
No researches, no pains were spared in order to 
obtain a faithful resemblance. Not many yeara 
ago a new portrait of Dante, by Giotto, was dis- 
covered in the chapel of the Podesta at Florence. 
It is a fresco of the deepest interest in conse- 
quence of the intimacy that existed betweai the 
poet and the artist. We have seen that they 
had known each other at Florence in their youth, 
and afterwards met again at Padoua. Giotto 
may also be considered as the creator of his 
art ; it is true that Cimabue had already rejected 
the Greek form, and invested his figure with 
reality and life, and that liis works exercised a 
great influence on the school which be formed, 



and from which arose Giotto. The latter, how- 
ever, is the regenerator of painting. It appears 
that urder the roof of Giotto, the poet met with 
a cordial and affectionate hospitality, It has been 
supposed that the artist received many sublime 
impulses and suggestions from the poet, and that, 
on the other hand, the gentle, tender nature of 
Giotto softened the flashes of violence of his 
friend. But this mutual influence has been 
exaggerated. For instance — the tradition insists 
that the frescoes of Giotto, in the celebrated 
chapel of the Arena at Padoua, express the 
ideas of Dante; it is even affirmed that the poet 
came purposely to communicate his inspirations, 
whilst a mere glance on these frescoes convince 
that, in their details, they have no trace of Dante's 
conceptions, with very few exceptions, such as the 
Bolga, and perhaps the representation of anger. 
The brothers Orcagna have exclusively copied 
Dantein their frescoesof the Campo Santo. ofSania 
Maria Novella and the church of Tanta Croce. 

We have seen that Dante was joined by his 
children when at Ravenna. His eldest son Pietro 
died at Trevigi in l36i. He exercised the legal 
profession, and was honoured with the friend- 
ship of Petrarch ; he had married Jacopa, whose 
family name is not known, and the male succes- 
sion continued down to 1536, when the last, 
Pietro di Dante, left a daughter only, who in 
1549, married Count Sarego of Verona, whose 
last descendant, the Countess Sarego Alighieri, 
an accomphshed lady, was still living some 
twelve or fifteen years ago, in the old castle of 
Garganago, formerly inhabited by the great poet, 
and where she had collected a library o^ \Jo,e,\«Si'(j - 
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and rarest editions of Dante s works. The name 
and race of Alighieri have died with her. The 
last of the male succession, raised in the chapel 
of San Fermo, at Verona, two monuments — to 
Pietro Alighieri, Dante III., a great scholar, and 
to Luigi, Dante IV., eminent jurisconault. With 
reference to Jacopo, the second son, all that is 
known of him, consists of his being generally 
considered aa the author of a commentary on the 
first part of the Divine Comedy ; it is unpub- 
lished, and it may be seen in the Paris library of 
the rue Eicheheu. This manuscript (No. 7765) 
has been repeatedly mentioned, but not much 
read. It was supposed — by Ozanam, forinstance — 
that it might contain some valuable biographical 
details. We have perused it with great care, 
and have found nothing that refers to the life or 
person of the poet. We camiot say anything 
about the authenticity of that document ; it is 
considered as genuine by many good judges, but, 
on the other hand, it is positive, that there exists, 
in the various great Hbiuries of Europe, many 
copies manuscript, of the Divine Comedy, bearing 
the name of some Dante or other, which camiot 
be authentic, and we have heard the best bibUo- 
graphers affirm that it is impcssible to discern 
among them those which may be genuine. In 
the preface, however, of the above-mentioned 
manuscript, Jacopo, inheriting the paternal tra- 
ditions, develops the moral intention of the poem, 
with the warmth of fihal piety, breathing respecl^ 
admiration, and tenderness. He states that the 
work of his father is composed of three parts, — - 
in the first of which, he considers vice, which he 
calls li/feriio, the subject of the second part being 
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the passage from vice to virtue, which he 
naxnesPurgatorio — to show the progressive trans- 
mutation of the soul — and the third and last 
being the one in which he beholds perfect men, 
he calls Paradiso, to express the greatness of 
their virtues and felicities, the poet thus pro- 
gressing through all the figures which siu-round 
him, towards the end which he has proposed to 
himself. Such is the explanation, which the 
most ancient commentators have adopted. Jacopo 
was also a poet. Some of his verses are preserved 
in manuscript in the Vatican and at Florence. . 
The other son, Pietro, was also supposed to have l, 
written a commentary in Latin on his father's <l 
poem, but FileMb is the only biographer whai" 
mentions it, and the fact has ever remained 
doubtful. As to Dante's daughter, Beatrice, a 
world of angelic associations and details, are 
totally unknown. She must have soothed greatly 
the last days of the poet. She remained at 
Ravenna, devoted to a rehgious life, in the city 
where her father's ashes were deposited. A 
manuscript document of 1350, existing in the 
Chancellery of the Capitani or San Michele, 
bearing the title of Lihro deW entrata ed uscita 
del 1350, says, that the repubUc of Florence gave 
to Messer di Boccaccio ten florins of gold, for him 
to offer them to sister Beatrice, daughter of 
Dante Ahghieri, nun ia the convent of Oliva, at 
Bavenna. 

The course of time, that inexorable anmlulator 
of so many literary glories, has incessantly 
extended the eclat of Dante's fame. We have 
stated, that, during the successive appearance of 
the different parts of the Divine Corned.^, ^W 
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vernacular language had no pretension to any of 
the honoure due to literature and science. Italian 
poetry was a mere amusement, not considered as 
a serious occupation. Dante was therefore ex- 
posed to the lofty scorn of the literary aristocracj 
of his age. However, his verses proved so noble, 
80 beautiftd, that it was almost impossible for 
Italian ears to remain insensible to them. The 
Latinists themselves could not withhold their 
admiration. If we beheve the traditions currently 
repeated diiring the period that followed the 
poet's demise, the great epic had been more 
favourably received by the people than by the 
higher educated classes. The tradition says that 
the artisans in the shops — the country people, 
sang detached portions of it, in the streets, on the 
roads, in the fields, as it had been the custom for 
the romances of chivalry, and that fragments of it 
were transformed into popular ditties. Many 
curious and amusing anecdotes on the subject 
were circulating in Florence at the close of the 
fourteenth century ; — they have been collected by 
Franco Sachetti ; they were genera.Uy believed ; 
we have related one or two of them, still, their 
veracity and origin are doubtful. Even wheu 
the poetry of Dante is the most simple and naive, 
it never assumes a popular tone ; it never ceaseS' 
to be grave, lofty — unfit for a popular destina-- 
tion, and, it is very difficult to b^eve that any 
of the people of Italy, have ever sing fragments 
of the Divina Commedia. On the other hand, the 
fact is so frequently affirmed, that it cannot well,' 
be justifiably rejected. Perhaps, thecountry people 
of Tuscany and the artisans of Florence were in s- 
great dearth of cheerful,genial, popular songs, and, 
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mutilated fragments of their didactic poem, may 
have found their way among them. 

However it may be, Dante's genius was idubi- 
tably early appreciated by the polisl.ed and culti- 
vated classes of society. Their attention was 
first drawn to the great epic, not by its artistical 
aiid poHtical merits, but by a very interested 
curiosity: the events thus poetically iliiistrated 
were of a very recent date ; many of the indivi- 
duals who had been mixed with them, were stUl 
hving ; those who were no more, were succeeded 
by their children. For all the cotemporaries of 
Dante, therefore, the Divina Commedia, offered 
irresistible attractions ; they beheld in it, the 
pictiu^ of a hving real world, — a satirical or 
eulogistic history, mr more than the ideal repre- 
sentation of a supernatural realm ; they were so 
absorbed by the interests and the passions of the 
times, that their imagination coidd not receive 
pure impressions from his epic strains. The work 
of art and imagination, became exclusively an 
object of admiration at a later period, when years 
haxl passed away, effacing all the local animosities 
as well as the personalities. Then, the ideas, the 
language, the forms of composition became a uni- 
versal object of imitation ; seyeral poetical fictions 
now forgotten, appeared during the fourteenth 
century, as well as tantastical descriptions of hell, 
of human destiny, all of which were the offspring 
of the taste of the age. But the two men who were \ j 
the first to express a profound, reflected admirar I J 
tion for Dante, were Petrarch and Boccaccio. The /' 
latter, especially, manifested a boundless enthu- 
siasm ; it is said that he copied the whole of the 
Divina Cmamedia with his own hand, aiii toist a. 
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pride in showing publicly this manuscript ; and, 
lancying that his friend Petrarch did not share 
his enthusiastic admiration, he wrote to him on 
the subject, insinuating a reproach of jealousy and 
injustice. Boccaccio's letter has been lost, but 
Petrarch's reply has been preseiTed ; the lover of 
Laura unravels with interesting details his feel- 
ings towards the lover of Beatrice. Petrardi 
repudiates the accusation of coolness ajid jealousy 
for the glory of the great Florentine, and explains 
his reason for having long delayed the reading of 
his poem ; having formed the resolution of com- 
posing poems in the vernacular language, and 
aspiring at originality, he affirms that he thought 
it prudent not to expose himself to the influence 
of so powerftd a genius as that of Dante, but 
that, as soon as the time came — when that pre- 
caution was no longer necessary, he read again 
and again hia works, and ever with renewed 
delight. It is difficult to believe that Petrarch 
had not read Dante when he wrote his firat 
Italian poems ; for, it appears evident, as estar 
blished by Fauriel, that he not only bad read 
him, but studied him, and that, this study, on tl« 
contrary, induced him to attempt a simimr style 
of composition. There is no intention of suspect- 
ing the honourable lover of Laura of imposture; 
it is merely a suggestion that there may have 
been a misapprehension some way or other — 
either an error, or a passage &ithlessly tran- 
scribed. 

The admiration manifested by Boccaccio and 
Petrarch,— themselves so highly revered — must 
have extended the fame of Dante, and no douht 
contributed greatly to the excellent and novel 



homage paid to him in their hfe time, viz.: the 
foundation of professorships for the elucidation 
and explanation of the Divina Com/media. Boc- 
caccio filled the first, established at Florence ; he 
occupied it to the end of his life ; his successors 
were : Philip Villani, and Francesco FUelfo. Pisa 
soon followed the example of Florence ; her first 
and most distinguished professor was Francesco 
da Buti. Bologna, ever faithful in her love and 
admiration for the Florentine poet, founded also 
a school where Benvenuto da Jmola, — disciple of 
Boccaccio, author of a celebrated Latin commen- 
tary on the poem, and one of the most learned 
men of his time — ^lectured on Dante, Even the 
wily, xmcouth sovereigns of Milan thought it a 
necessity of their time to imitate the learned 
municipalities of Tuscany. In 1398, Galeazzo 
Visconti, instituted at Piacenza a similar chair, 
and appointed Philip de Reggie to fill it ; and 
those professorships were invested with a solemn, 
popular character, very characteristic of the 
genius of that epoch : the lectures were delivered 
in the churches — and as much as possible, on 
days of great Christian festivals — in presence of 
large crowds, pre-disposed by religious emotions 
to those of the higher didactic poetry. Besides 
thcee official and pubhc institutions, the poem 
became spontaneously the object of soHtary 
labours, of various investigations — commentaries 
and interpretations, all of which contributed to 
facilitate the study of Dante, and give an extra- 
ordinary extension to his fame. His hfe, written 
by Boccaccio, contributed also to the diffiision of 
that glory ; the work, it may be easily imagined, 
was a pubhc event, and was sought afeex "mX^i. 
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great avidity. Although he has been accused of 
having given too easily credit to mere traditions, 
and of having dwelt too much on subjects of 
comparative mtility, nevertheless, hia biography 
i3 invaluable as a cotemporary document. All 
the subsequent biographies of Dante — those of 
Leonardo Aretinp, of Filelfo and others, have 
taken him as a basis of their own work — despite 
their criticisms on his levity — and in reality they 
have not added many facts, nor criticisms to thi 
first enthusiastic and graceful biographer. 

The fifteenth century was to Italy an age of 
pohtical and moral vreakness. The long and 
violent contest between democracy and absolute 
sovereignty had ceased ; the latter had tri- 
umphed, or was on the point of victory ; and 
everywhere, under its pernicious influence, the 
energetic movements — the healthy vitahty whicli 
characterized the deeds, and the great produc- 
tions of the fourteenth century -received a 
paralysing check. The fifteenth century by no 
means abandoned Kterary culture ; on the con- 
trary, the taste for study and letters became 
more general, but it remained a stranger to 
originality and nationahty. The inteUeotuiJ 
activity took no flights whatever ; it confined 
itself exclusively to the study of the ancient lan- 
guages. It proved an exaggerated result of the 
classical renaissance effected by Boccaccio, 
Petrach, Axetino, Filelfo, and others. Whatever 
vernacular poets appeared during that age, 
were void of genius, and incapable of imitating^ 
in any degree, the harmony of their predecessors. 
It was an age of pedantry, whose heralds con-' 
sidered the Divina Cotmoedia as a tissue of 
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monastic trivialities, a book fit for cobblers and 
tailors. It waa again a passing contest between 
the ancient languages and the Italian ; but now 
the modem tongue had two antagonista instead 
of one, ainee the revival of Greek, and the 
Greek invasion after the fall of Constantinople. 
The Dante professorahips were all suppressed 
gradually. The taste for classical erudition con- 
tinued during the sixteenth century, but with 
great modifications ; it ceased to blight the 
nationality and vitality of the vernacular lite- 
rature ; Italian poetry and Italian eloquence 
took the boldest flights ; they developed and 
completed, magnificently, the various styles un- 
cultivated or unknown in their literary realm. 
Now, the fame and works of Dante found them- 
selves in a new world, in contact with new 
glories, new ideas, new creations. A novel lite- 
rary theory, based upon Aristotle and Horace — 
opposed to the form and idea of Dante's poem — 
had arisen, under the auspices of the ancienta ; 
and it certainly contributed to purify and elevate 
Italian literature. This theory would inevitably 
be applied to Dante, and it is what took place 
in 1 570, In that year a celebrated grammarian, . 
Varchi, repudiated the classical theory, and.' // 
placed Dante above Homer and Virgil ; hia '( i 
assertion was considered as scandalous ; it stupi- U 
fied the claaaicists, and called forth violent 
invectives against Dante and his poem. The 1 1 
contest contmued, erudite and acrimonious on // 
both sides, during about twenty years ; ending, ' 
on the whole, favourably to Dante. It proved to 
the sensible world that Dante's poem, although 
not resembling in the least that of H-omet wv^ 
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Virgil, was, nevertheless, an unparalleled work 
of genius, and, it still exteiided his fame. Flo- 
rence published, in 1595, a fine edition of tb 
Divina ComT/iedia, under the auspices of the 
Academia della Cnisca, the first that was purged 
of all the MS. errors. Since that time, hundreds 
of editions have been published more or less 
correct. The Florence edition alluded to, was 
another homage to her Christian Homer, It 
is only just to say that the academicians of 
the Crusca followed the Aldine edition, the nine- 
teenth of 1502 ; it could not, therefore, be so 
defective as reported Mr. de Komanis haa 
made very minute researches on the editions of 
the Divina Co7)imedia, and still more so, the 
Vicomte de Batines, in his Bihliografia Dantesca. 
But let us pause before that name, more and 
more glorious, and its destiny in the seventeenth 
century, an age of miserable affectation, age of 
the deepest corruption of taste, when hyperbolies, 
puns, and pastorals, were the great tests of 
genius. It is the period of the formation of the 
Academy of the Arcades, whose members took 
names of shepherds, dreaming a nu"al felicity ; 
but it was soon deserted by superior inteUecta ; 
a reaction ensued, and along with it, a return 
to the admiration of what is simple, noble, and 
true. A host, of restorers of a pure Htenuy 
taste, contributed to a flourishing renaissance of 
the glory of Dante ; among them, appeajB the 
precursor of Montesquieu, Gravina. In a little 
work on poetical theory, he dwells on Dante with 
originality and depth ; he expresses his profoimd 
admiration for the greatness and the dignity of 
the subject he has 6elttcted,foT the sublimity of 



the invention, and the originality of the exeai- 
tlon. Sometime after Gravina, Vico, another 
philosopher, with a Germanic intellect in a 
Neapolitan frame, contemplating the various 
periods of history, came to the conclusion that 
the middle ages were a period of barbarism 
similar to that which enveloped Greece, and that 
Dante was the Homer of this new barbarism ; 
his deductions derived from a vast, original 
system of ideas, arrive at conclusions, respecting 
the genius of Dante, very analogous to those of 
Gravina. In the meantime other admirers of 
Dante, inspired by hia genius, became illustrious 
by their poetical productions, among them, 
especially, A. de Varano, in whom men of the 
most divergent talents, found their ideal of the 
highest perfection of art. Alfieri and Monti 
both proclaimed themselves his disciples. The 
glory of Dante at the close of the eighteenth 
century seemed in its zenith, and in the impossi- 
bility of fiu^her extension ; and nevertheless it 
has extended. 

At all times the higher Intellects honoured I; 

Dante's genius. ViUani, Ficino, Jove, Gravina, I 

Tiraboschi, all have bowed down before hk |l 

superiority. The unanimous opinion has pro- j 

clajmed him the doctor of divine truth, and the 
most learned, to whom no human things have 
escaped. The fii-st verse of the epitaph of ' 

Giovani del Virgilio, " Theologus Danies, nullius 
dografUis expers," has become a proverbial ex- 
pression, characterizing comprehensively the | 
philosophy of the great Florentine. But at no 
period has the Divina Commedia been studied 
with so much zeaJ and so universall'y aa dwrro^ 
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the fii-st moiety of our iiiueteenth century. Com- 
mentaries, di^rtations, philological researchea, 
in short., every possible species of labour have 
been accumulated round the poem. The present 
Kingof Saxony has honoured royalty by his enthu- 
siaaiic and profound studies of the Divina Comr 
media. Former annotations and speculations haTB 
been brought out of the dust and republished 
A vast number of editions have been given of it 
in every part of the civilized world. There is 
not a literary professor's chair where it is not 
the pre-eminent object of study. Hesearchea on 
the life and adventures of Dante have also been 
in Italy a favourite, ardent pursuit. The archivefl 
of the Italian cities have been ransacked ; the 
least document where the name of the pOet 
might be found, became an object of indefatigable, 
dusty labours, and not only on the part of 
professed literati and biographers, but with mere 
amateurs, dillettanti, patriots, with many of whom 
Dante and the Divina Commiedia form the whols 
circle of erudition, as well as the exclusive object 
of their enthusiasm, of theirfond study,andalso tba 
object of theirpilgrimage9;for the various locali- 
ties reported by the tradition to have been visited 
by their Homer, are to the Italians what Stratford- 
upon-Avon is to the Anglo-Saxons ; but with a 
profounder, greater intensity of feeling, alnM,, 
m their associations, religion and liberty, tho3& 
great agitators of the human soul, and of the 
passions, preponderate with nobleness and with 
an inextinguishable ardour. 

In the midst of a variety of speculations, and 
of capricious interpretations, engendered by the 
enthusiasm for Dante,8ome of the entliusiaats dis- 
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covered in his poem the moat eccentric germs. 
An Italian mathematician declared having found 
in the Divina Commedia, the idea of the system 
of the world ; a yoimg metaphysician proclaimed 
that he had found in it. the germ of the whole 
philosophy of Ka.nt. Others have committed the 
error — ^easily refutable — of transferring on all the 
works of Dante, their enthusiasm for the great 
epic. Another great foible — that pretension of 
saying new things, miserable affectation of origi- 
nality — ha.g also engendered the strangest asser- 
tions on both the poet and the poem. Father 
Hardouin has displayed very superior paradoxical 
skill, finding in the poem a vast amount of things 
that an Itahan of the fourteenth century, in his 
opinion, could not have written, he remained 
convinced that it had been composed in the 
fifteenth century, by a disciple ofWicclef. Even 
Ugo Foscolo, despite the sagacity of some of his 
criticisms, has seen in Dante a rehgious mis- 
fflonary, and in the poem, a poetical manifesto of 
some great reformation ; and, later stLU, — a ver- 
bose commentator transforms the Divina Corn- 
media into a monstrous heretical work ; but we 
will have the occasion to refer to those aberra- 
tions, in our observations on Dante's orthodoxy. 
Dante, therefore, has ascended step by step, 
towards the throne on which he now aits indis- 
putably — and through all the revolutions and 
varietira of Italian taste. He now reigns over 
Italian poetry and Italian literature ; he le now 
placed by the side of those venerable monuments 
of primitive poesy — real histories of the epochs 
they celebrate — and whose very defects are 
above the sphere of ordinary criticism. Hf V?. m 
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full possession of all that is due to him. He 
soars high above common humanity ; he appertaim 
to the commoTi of men by the subject borrowed, 
and leaves them down far behind him, by the 
inspiration, gift of God, and by his own energetic 
labours. Thus Michael Angelo takes the marUe 
of the field— a rough stone — unnoticed by any 
human eye — he carves it, and his chisel gradually 
transforms it into a divine form. The twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries abounded with fabulous 
narratives — pious legends ; they were pregnant 
with dramatic events, fearfial passions. The poet 
made his appearance. His soul was early matured 
by study, warmed by tenderness and sorrow, 
treasuring the sacred fire of inspiration ; fwin 
his very boyhood, his heart became agitated by a 
pure, imearthly love, urging him incessantly to 
accomplish something great. Hence his avidity 
in plunging into every science, every language | 
he ventured on distant voyages; in allhewM 
fearless, ardently persevering ; an inscrutable 
Providence, moreover, seemed to accumulate over 
his head, a combination of calamities, and sent to 
his hps a cup overflowing with every bittemesB. 
However, his fatherland having rejected him, ao 
noble a genius turned to higher broodings, 
instead of being profaned and withered by tte 
petty municipal aiFaira of a city. Then, weary 
with earthly things, his broodings turned and 
rose towards eternity. He beheld this eternity 
with a traditional halo that had traversed agaB 
and ages ; he grasped it — he appropriated it to 
himself for the rest of his life ; he realized it with 
his poetical chisel — fixed on its structure and 
outlines ; — laboured dvmug twenty years, per* 
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fecting the smallest details — and, withdrew from 
this monument, when it had grown sublime by 
its proportions and beauty, but having left in it, 
a whole world of art and science, of wrath and 
love, that had ennobled and harrowed his souL 
It was a glorious victory of genius, thus to force 
an immense subject— elements floating in the 
thoughts of men for thousands of years — into one 
perfect resplendent unity. Such was the stamp 
of Dante's genius. His mission was not so much 
to introduce new ideas in the world ; ideas were 
abounding disorderly, vague, buried or hidden in 
dark clouds. He collected them, plucked their 
beauties, and forced them to re-appear, having 
submitted them to his supreme inspirations of 
order and harmony. These ideas, along with his 
own mighty ones, became forcibly moulded and i 
flexible to lus will, through his omnipotent origi- 
nality. It ia the noblest privilege of man to rule ' 
over his own inward world — to subdue and 
regulate the tumultuous thoughts and senti- 
ments that arise and battle within him ; it is, we 
say, the supreme gift, bestowed upon man by his 
Creator. To create is a power belonging to God 
alone, but He has endowed great men, with the 
second characteristic stamp of His omnipotence, 
viz, : the supreme faculty of bringing unity in 
Bber and variety, and harmony in confusion. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



TeanuDfT of man, at diflbrent periods, to probe the m jsteriei of tbe 
future exiBtGnye.— Oripnality of Dante. — Homer-^Shikipere,— 
CharacWriBtics uf the Bivina ComnKdia and of the ParadiMe Ion.— 
Bapbael'B and Holliem'B Madonnaa — Analjsia of the /n/erno.— Fum 
of the Infcmo. — Dante prepares for his pilgrimage. — Obstsdei be 
meets wi til .—Appearance of VlrgU. — Hia miBBion. — He conialM 
Dante.—Hia propbeaj of a great dGliverer.— Cbaroa. — Emolioii of 
Dante. — Tbe first circle of Hell.— The second drde guarded bj 
Minos. — Francesca of Himini — Ugo FobcoIo — Shakspere'a Juliet.— 
The third circle, Cerberus.— The foorlh circle, Plulua.— The flftb 
circle, the Qity of Dis, guarded b; demons and furies.^Dangpr of lite 
poet*. — They are saved by a, messenger trotn heaven. — The slitb 
circle. Farinata degli XJberti — Cavalcanti. — The seventh circle. 
Geryon. — The eighth circle. Episodes of serpents. — The ninth circle. 
Ugolino — bts aulhropophagy. — Satan and the Demans. — Miluio'l 
Satan and demona compared with those of Bauie.— Historical import- 
ance of the Infemo. — Character of its rerainiscenees of the mvtli' lop 
and traditions of the ancients. — Character of the luQuence of Virgil in 
the Inferno. — Religious unity of the poem. 



The sentiment of a future existence is the moat 
natural to man. It is ever blended with tbe 
notion of good and evil — of vice and virtue, 
■which, gi'afted on the idea of justice, has given 
birth to the universal creed of a dispensation ol 
punishment and recompenses in the life that 
follows our brief earthly existence. An irresist- 
ible instinct teaches every man — in aU ages— in 
all spheres, that our real being will survive the 
organs to which it ia bound in this world ; but. 
nothing is known about this mode of the fiitiire 
life ; no experience on the subject is permitted 
by Providence, and, we iisc^vet -ftotlviug positive 
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in the midst of the dark shades of the grave. 
The humau mind has ever been disposed to 
probe the great mystery until it is solved by 
religious faith. In times of great disaster and 
of great misery, especially, the end of the world 
has been universally expressed and hailed as a 
£nal day of calmness for the sufferers^of punish- 
ment for the wicked — as the day of divine 
justice. During the thirteenth century arose 
again a general terror, foreboding the end of the 
world as close at hand, and along with it, the 
day of last judgment ; since the year 1000, every 
century had experienced a similar paroxism of 
terror without any apparent motives, and more 
or less violent. A general thirst for a knowledge 
of something of the Hiture life was prevaihng \ 
generally, when Dante appeared and boldly 1 
proclaimed that he would explain and unravel 
t^ose mysteries. We have alluded to the variety 
of materials in his possession which made him 
conceive the idea of erecting a monument that 
would strike the imagination by its boldness and 
astonish by its grandeur ; these materials were to 
him, what the colours are to a painter, and the 
atones to an architect ; they were common and 
inert, but he gave them a splendid and exquisite 
symmetry and enriched them with the loftie&t 
ideas of his heart and mind, although ever and 
anon, they bear the traces of passions unworthy 
perhaps of the subject, all being the offspring of 
hie ardent feelings and of the political fierceness 
of his time to which he fell a victim — source of 
all his misfortunes, which, however, led him to 

.ere is nothing in Italian literatmre tW\j t?i,i\ 
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be compared to the Divine Comedy. It is 
necessary to seek in other ages, in other countries, 
the offsprings of genius that can be brought 
into a parallel with Dante's great poem. Homer 
and Shakspere are generally considered as tie 
rivals of the Florentine, in the object and per- 
fection of the varied and complete pictures of 
humanity, wliich are an imitation, not of any 
human work, but of the divine idea, the sole 
great element of creating poetry. They all 
three, in the spontaneous, fi-ee exercise of their 
genius, violate, at times, the laws of taste and 
of refinement, which especially characterize the 
secondary ages and secondan' labours ; their 
beauties and defects often reflect the character 
of their times. A genuine heroic spirit of poetiy 
is manifest in the Greek bard ; Shakspere is 
the great delineator of the human passions ; he 
I I is the fountain-head of all that is great id 
I idramatic literature, but he is void of any 
\ poimating principles, either social, political, or 
Xfeligioua Dante, on the contrary, became a 
great poet, impelled by the noblest love that 
has ever existed on earth. With him, history 
is more exquisite than any work of art — reahtv 
more romantic than any romance, and trutli 
more beautifid and harrowing than ,whatever 
coidtl be invented by any imagmation, Whilst Hb 
human and patriotic objectinconstructifigamonu* 
ment, comprising and depicting the whole destisy 
of man — during and after this earthly lifc' — ^is un- 
rivalled; and will,perhaps, ever remain unequalled. 
The chaste and majestic muse of Milton 
ofiers natiiraily many resemblances with the 
Italian bard ; both boldly appropriated to 
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their object unearthly materials ; but it must 
not be forgotten that the English poet came 
three centuries after the Florentine. The genius 
of both had been inflamed during the civil wars, 
and had beheld in the human passions that 
surrounded them, a human or earthly hell ; and 
such a spectacle, undoubtedly inspired also to 
Milton some of the tumultuous scenes of his 
infernal regions. Dante, in being himself the 
eye witness and narrator of all he relates — 
having contemplated in person all the horrors 
of his Inferno — justified his indulging in a super- 
abundance of details, which would be inadmissible 
in the Paradise Lost — as well as incoropatible 
with the general plan and method of the English 
epic, whilst the Italian poem derives a pal- 
pitating interest from a multitude of details, 
all subjected, however, to the method of the 
poet, and to the unity of the poem. Milton's 
poem is a Biblical epic ; it has also its source 
in a pure love of nature, which soared above the 
poUtical chaos of its age ; but its descriptions 
of nature, so sublime and pure, are as much 
inspired by the Bible and by Homer, as by the 
poet's own impressions. Dante, on the contrary, 
describes nature exclusively &om what he has 
felt, seen, and experienced ; hence the pre- 
eminent divergence between the two poems. 
The Paradise Lost reflects the evangelical sub- 
limities — the pure virtues of the toly Scriptures ; 
it is especially didatic. The Divina Comfriedia 
represents the passions, heroism, and history of 
the middle ages ; it is, at the same time, a social 
and political code, reflecting the purest religious 
pete of its age ; hence, it con^binea ^6 
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characteristics of both Humer and Milton. With 
reference to MUton and Dante more especially, 
we muBt be permitted to characterize them wm 
one of the deepest esthetical impressions we have 
ever experienced. When we beheld at Dresden 
Raphael's Madonna di San Sisto, and Holbein's 
Madonna — after the first effusions and emo- 
tions of love and admiration, reflections and 
associations naturally followed. The loftiest 
production of human genius in one sphere 
suggests naturally comparative contemplations 
of the human mind : oiu- thoughts turned 
to Dante, as much as when listening to the 
supernatural strains of Mozart, near Michael 
Angelo's Last Judgment, in St. Peter's, and, 
we conceived Raphael's wonderful creation— 
that transfigured woman, "whose gaze, melan- 
choly and lovely, seems to look at once into 
the human soul and into eternity — with her 
expression more divine than human — to be the 
ideal, not only of human conceptions, but of 
CathoHcism, an abstract of all ; and Holbein's 
Madonna, with her benignity, her loving pity, 
exquisite suavity and simplicity, appeared to us 
the Protestant Madonna, representmg primitive 
Christianity. The Divine Comedy is also — like 
Raphael's Madonna — the ideal of Catholicism, 
its expression in its highest glory ; and the 
Paradise Lost the expression of Protestantism in 
its highest purity and noblest simpKcity. 

A mere perusal of the great drama of Dante 
suffices to impress the reader with admiration 
for its structure, its multiplicity of methodical 
details, £ind convince him also that all the efforts 
of the poet, tend incessantly to establish the pre- 
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eminence of the physical and material action of 
the poem, which constitutes the essential basis of 
every epic. To conceive the material form of the 
Inferno, the reader must Imagine a vast pit or 
concavity, reachingfrom the surface of the earth to 
the centre, and divided into nine circles, gradually 
diminishing in circumference. An inverted cone 
would represent the exterior figure. Before the 
commencement of the circles, but within the 
gate of hell, is a dark valley running around the 
entrance of the infernal pit ; it is the outskirt 
of hell, called the limbo, and ia the abode of 
neutral, worthl^is beings, rejected alike of heaven 
and hell. The nine circles are severally destined 
to the pimiahment of ciimes of a particular 
genus ; and some of these circles ai-e subdivided 
in gulfs or rounds, each appropriated to the 
different species of ofiences which the genua 
comprises ; thus, the fourth circle ia subdivided 
into foiu: compartments, the eighth circle is 
divided into ten gulfa, and the ninth circle into 
four roimds, the last of which, being the very 
lowest point, or centre of the earth, is the 
dwelhng of the archtraitor Lucifer. The circles, 
therefore, contain a graduated scale of punish- 
ment, contracted in their circumference, and 
sinking into a lower depth, and the greater 
is the crime, so is the circle allotted to its 
punishment lower. Each circle ia under the 
guardianship of a giant demon, who Is the 
emblem of the vice punished therein ; and, as 
the reader descends from circle to circle, from 
layer to layer, down into the very centre of the 
globe, he meets with water, mud, sand, iron, 
granite, mineral and boiling springs, t^ck smoVjt, 
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mephitic gasea, secular vaults, subterraneous 
ruins, many of which testify the cataclyauB 
anterior to the human species. In a scientific 
point of view, this wonderful progression of 
phenomena, does not appear to have been 
noticed hj the commentatore. The hypotheses 
of ice and fire in the centre of the earth were 
known to the poet, and he seems to have 
anticipated the two principal systems of modem 



Let us now follow the poet in his myaterioua 
pilgrimage. He loftily declares himseH the 
hero of his poem. This privilege, excusable in 
great men, becomes the source of a variety of 
origbia] beauties. It was in the year 1300, 
when the great JuhUee had been proclaimed by 
Boniface VIII., and during the night from the 
4th to the 5th of April, anniversary of the death 
of Jeaus Christ, the night before Good Friday. 
The poet was at Rome at this time of the 
remission of sins, depressed by the remembrance 
of his wrongs, as well as the poHtical agitatioca 
he had witnessed. He was in the midway d 
his life, and hoped, like the prophet, to descend to 
the gates of heU : Egodixi : In dimidio dierwffi 
meorum vadam ad poHas inferi. Isa. xxxviii 
The whole of his journey throiagh the reahofl 
of the condemned, occupies two days. He 
subsequently takes four days to visit the 
purgatory, and one to explore the heavens. 
It was about midnight, and full moon. He 
was clothed in the Franciscan robe in which he 
died, with sandals at his feet, a cord round his 
waist, when suddenly he found himself lost in 
a gloomy forest, benumbed by a deep slumber 



of his mind and senses. The poet passes a night 
wandering in mortal angioiah, and towards dawn, 
attains the limit which separates the physical 
world from the invisible world. The first senti- 
ment experienced by man when thus suddenly 
transferred into a world of light and truth, is 
one of profound discouragement, of painful 
remorse, of convulsive sufferings ; it is the 
struggle between the two elements of flesh and 
spirit : the immortal soul yearns, for the source of 
all happiness, beauty and knowledge ; the con- 
science of man is laid bare, and all the human 
passions appear with their hideous brutal forms. 
The poet is assailed by a panther, a lion and a 
she- wolf ; his distress and terror are unspeakable, 
but the voice of reason calla to him that with the 
aid of meditation and expiation, he wUl triumph 
over all, and raise himself to the very foot of the 
eternal throne. It is then that Virgil appears, 
not a symbolic or imaginary being, but the gentle, 
veritable soul of Pubhus Virgilius Maro. He 
emerges slowly from \mder ground in the dismal 
desert ; his appearance has something chilHng ; 
his voice has grown faint from long disuse of 
speech ; but, from his very first words the reader 
understands the celestial character of his mission, 
by his anxiety to offer consolations in the 
sweetest language ever uttered by mortals. Three 
blessed women protect in heaven the poor wan- 
dering poet ; Beatrice, bis lady-love, Maxy, the 
Queen of Angels, and Lucia, the glorious martyr, 
hjs special patroness. The three beasts will be 
crushed by them, and Virgil, in order to restore 
confidence and hope in the heart of Dante, pro- 
mises to Italy a hero, a saviour, a symboiin ^e^- 
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hound, who is to be hailed by the world, and by him 
to be delivered of all the evil passions that assail 
it. This mysterious deliverer is twice her^ded 
in the poem, and has received a variety of inter- 
pretations. Mr. Troya has investigated the 
subject with great erudition ; he concludes that, 
it cannot allude to any other but Uguccione, and 
by no means to either Can Grande or the 
Emperor of Germany. On the other hand, 
Mr. Carl Witte has clearly establislied that 
Uguccione could not be II Veltro, as Troya 
wishes it. However, whether this great deliverer 
referred, either to a Ghibellin chief, or to a new 
Caesar, he has never appeared yet ; Italy remains , 
BtiU prostrate in her expectation, and the pro- 
phecy of the Eagle of Florence may become | 
realized in otif time. All doubts being thus dis- , 
pelled — no ground for hesitation remaining,— 
Virgil, ever calm, paternal and prudent, entfiRi 
first the abyss, and Dante, timid, anxious, eager, 
follows him, pausing again and again, to exhale 
his pitiful sorrow^leaning at times on a grave- 
stone to sob ; at other times, launching impreca- 
tions against men and cities. 

The two poets, therefore, commence their 
pilgrimage. They first meet with the crowd 
of those who have hved in a state of apathy and 
indifference, a wretched flock, who, it may he 
said, never lived ; they go on in nakedness, 
sorely stutrg by wasps and hornets, which bedew 
their cheeks with blood, that, mixed with tears 
and dropping to their feet, are there gathered 
by hideous worms. The austere guide passes 
by them with a few words of scorn ; but soon 
after, rebelhoua spirits oipi[iose the passage of the 
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two pilgrims. The spirit of darkness, in order 
to render himself visible to the eyes of a living 
being, assuines the form of (/haron, for it is 
evident that with Dante as well as with the 
fathers of the church, the mythological personages 
are nothing more than disguises borrowed by 
the devil when he is intent on doing some 
injury or other to man. Hoary Charon orders 
the poet away, not having to deal with live 
righteous spirits, but with the dead, when Virgil 
adjures him in the name of God ; the shaggy 
old man's head falls, hiunbled, while the crowd 
of spirits, faint and naked, gnashed their teeth 
and blasphemed as they heard the supreme 
words. Charon collects them, strikes them 
fiiriously with his oar, and the horror of the 
scene is such that even the gloomy region shakes 
trembling, the earth gives a blast, flames shoot 
forth ; Dante, not yet inured to such emotions, 
feels his brow chilled, and falls back insensible. 
A clap of thunder awakes him, and he finds 
himself transported near the first circle, for, how 
could he have passed the river without being 
soiled by the contact of the wretched con- 
demned ? Virgil moves onwards, leading him — 
they behold in the first circle, or limbo, the 
multitude of souls which, although having lived 
virtuously, yet through lack of baptism do not 
merit Paradise ; and, continuing to advance, 
they discover a luminous castle, possessed by 
those who have passed a glorious existence on 
earth. This resplendent dwelling is accessible 
by seven doors, which represent, it is said, the 
seven arts of the trivium and of the quatHviwrn. 
Within its precincts, intelligence has justly tlw 
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precedence over physical force; genius stands 
higher than courage, Aristotle is greater than 
Csesar. Virgil introduces hia disciple to the 
noble school of tlie poets of antiquity, at the 
head of which advances Homer, the bard sublime, 
Valtissimo poeta ; he is followed by Horace, 
Ovid, and Lucan comes last. Dante relates that 
they received him with a kind salutation, and 
honoured him by making him one of their tribe, 
he being, he modestly says, the sixth amid the 
learned group. Then the poets, continuing their 
conversation, reach the foot of the illuminated 
castle in which Dante introduces a kind of 
elyeium, where he beholds Aristotle, Socrates, 
Plato, and all the great sages and spirits of 
ajitiquity. 

Hitherto, the souls of the dead do not expe- 
rience any other suffering but the privation of 
the presence of God. The real hell commences 
with the second circle, to which the two poets 
now descend. This second circle, although less 
in size, contains greater griefs, and resounds with 
more bitter moans. Its entrance is guarded by 
a hideous, ghastly monster — a mixture of 
brutality and pride, as horrible as crime itself— 
as fearfully chiding as remorse itself ; he tries 
the culprits with the rapidity of thought. This 
infernal inquisitor bears the name and aspect of 
Minos, whose justice and integrity during his 
magistracy on earth has remained a respected 
tradition, and thus the infernal Minos is a parody 
of the infallability and deceitful pretensions of 
human justice. Crowds ever stand before the 
grinning judge, doomed to woe ; he rapidly con- 
siders the trangresaions of each, and considering 
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what place in hell smta their sins, he encircles 
himself with his tail as many times as the 
numbers of infernal degrees within which the 
souls are to be plunged. The monstrous judge 
beholding the poet, warns him not to venture 
farther, but Virgil repeats the sacramental words, 
and they proceed within the circle, where the 
spirits of carnal sinners are driven with restless 
fury by the stormy blast of hell, their shrieks, 
lamentations, and moaning being incessant and 
clamorous. They meet with Semiramis, Dido, 
Helen, Paris, and Francesca of Eimini, who, at 
Dante's request, relates her misfortune. Every 
laudatory formula has beenjustly bestowed on this 
episode, the suavity of wmch is untranslatable ; 
the exquisite harmony of this picture, and of its 
coloiuing — in the very midst of the most terrible 
scenes — haa been for ages a favourite subject of 
love and admiration. Ginguen6, for instance, 
states having read it a thousand times at least, 
and ever receiving from it the same impression ; 
but the episode is short — not comprising more 
than eighteen or twenty lives— and it seems 
strange that the French critic liad not committed 
it to memory, after the few first hundred times 
of perusal. It is wondrous, above all, that so 
much tenderness, such a world of emotions, could 
flow from the poet's pen within so short a space. 
Dante is heart-struck in listening to the sad fate 
of Francesca ; once more he falls to the ground, 
senseless, overwhelmed by a deep feeling of com- 
passion, as he had before been by terror. 

Among the myriads of expressions of admi- 
ration for the story of Francesca, those of Qgo 
Foscolo are especially graceful and original. Ha 
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compares the love of the lady of Rimini to that 
of the Shakspere's Juliet ; and, in truth, they 
both are the expression of woman's love and 
woman's heart, but it cannot be denied, with a 
slight shade of Itahan passion, which Shaks- 
pere had drawn from the story of Luigi da Porta. 
There is, in our opinion, more delicacy and 
chastity in the love of Francesca ; she attributes 
the passion of her lover to his own nobleness of 
Boul, and to her own beauty, over which she 
dwells ingenuously. She confesses that she 
loved because she was loved ; it is her dearest 
remembrance, which does not abandon her even 
in hell. Her tenderness, unalloyed by the least 
shadow of impiety — survives the punishment in- 
flicted on her by the great judge ; he is inflexible, 
but does not forbid the regret and reminiscence of 
former tenderness. And a singular contrast 
between Francesca and the English Juliet ia, the 
muteness of the former's lover ; he does not utter 
a word ; stUl the reader beholds him in his own 
imagination, by her side, bathed with tears, and, 
although silent, listening with intense anguish. 
Beatrice and Francesca are the two forms of 
woman's love ; but let us not commit an act of 

Erofanation ; the poet's love must not be assimi- 
itedto any thing earthly ; it waa as extraordinary 
and supernatural as the nature of his souL 

When Dante recovers his senses, he finds him- 
self in the third circle, where the gluttonous are 
punished : they are lying on a putrid ground 
from whence arises a filthy stench, terrihc hail 
and snow, sleety flaw streaming down upon them. 
A voracious, cruel demon, Cerberus, a fierce and 
cniel monster, with glaring eyes — -a black 
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and greasy beard, large belly and savage claws, 
tears and flaya the howHng spirits, (fisparting 
their limbs piecemeal. When he perceives the 
two poets, he threateningly opens his jaws, and 
ahows his fangs. Vir^ does not deign to 
address hini ; he casts a handftil of earth in the 
beast's maw ; the monster drops powerless, 
whilst the pilgrims proceed over the infectious 
mixture of shadows, slime, and mud. Among 
the gluttonous, Dante meets Ciacco, who foretells 
the niture change of parties in Florence, and the 
divisions with which the city is about to be 
distracted. The entrance of the fourth circle 
is guarded by the great enemy of humanity, the 
demon of riches — Plutus. In this circle, which 
may therefore be called the circle of Plutus, the 
prodigal and the avaricious roll up great weights 
by the main force of their breasts, then, smote 
together with mutual upbraidings, and they 
roll back, turning again. On th^ occasion is 
introduced an admirable definition of fortune, 
that can only be compared to the celebrated 
ode of Horace. In this digression on fortune, the 
Italian poet has skilfully revived one of the ideas 
of ancient philosophy adopted by Christianity, 
namely, the idea of a secondary intelligence 
destined to preside over each of the celestial 
spheres, by entrusting to one of these intelli- 
gences the direction of the sphere of all earthly 
gooda The question about fortune being 
resolved, the poets go down into the fifth circle, 
where they find the wrathful, all naked, sunk 
into an inky, murky marsh, where, with looks 
of rage, they cut each other piecemeal with their 
fangs, in the Stygian lake. Tb.e B\ot\ifei aii?!^ 
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lazy are immersed in mire and eUme {reqaiml 
in fecibus suis. Jerem.) ; and having made a 
compaas round great part of thia lake, tlie poets 
come to the foot of a lofty tower, where the demon 
Phlegyaa, ferryman of the lake, on a signal &ffln 
the tower, speedily crosses it, and conveys them 
to the other side, where many who had deemed 
themselves great kings, are now here like awlne 
that wallow in a sty. They arrive at the city 
of Dis, but myriads of rebellious augela border 
the walls of the city with a circle of fire ; three 
heUish furies, with feminine form, symbol of thfl 
seduction which they exercise over men, appew 
before Dante. The hydra, symbol of rebellion, 
is twisted round them, vipers encircle their 
temples ; they clamorously call for the Gorgon, 
the pale, terrifying head of Medusa, which, if 
viewed renders the return upwards for ever 
Impossible. Dante is breathless ; he clings to the 
bard ; even Virgil hesitates, and covers him with 
his own hands. The formula with which he has 
conjured the spirits, in virtue of his divina 
mission, ia now powerless. His voice sufficed tfl 
vanquish and dispel the passions, but now 
incredulity opposes obstacles of iron and adar 
mant. Oh frail, miserable Humanity, close youi. 
eyes before the terrible mystery of your destmy !.■ 
Blessed those who humble themselves ! happy- 
those who live in faith ! God will not abandoi);; 
them at the moment of the struggle. The poet 
closes his eyes ; he hopes ; he awaits his desrtinjt 
with tranquiUity. A terrible loud crashing it 
heard ; a furious whirlwind rages, and sweepoj 
away with destruction, and a messenger from 
heaven, the first, tW ot\1^ one who traverse* 
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these accursed regions, appears, calm and proud, 
in the midst of the tempest which he had raised, 
and touching the gate with his wand — phantoms, 
monsters, ohstacles, all vanish. This scene ia 
one of the most profound, simple, and true, in 
the Inferno. Several modem commentators 
have seen nothing more in it than a poUtical 
allegory, alluding to the arrival of the Emperor 
Henry VII. under the walls of Florence ; if so, 
this magnificent reHgious episode wo\.dd fall within 
the domain of petty personal allusions, and sub- 
limity be tranHormed into triviality. 

Within the fortress, or city, the two poets 
behold at the entrance of it, the sixth circle, 
where the arch-heretics, fixed in their graves, 
bum intensely in the flames scattered around 
them, moaning most lamentably. Now Dante 
obtains permission from his guide to converse 
with Farinata degli Uberti, celebrated chief of 
the Ghibellins, placed here because he believed 
that the soul perished with the body, and also 
with Cavalcante Cavaleanti. Farinata had twice 
expelled the Guelfs from Florence, and had been 
defeated by them at Monte-Aperti, near the 
Arbia ; his inflexible pride, his aristocratic 
hauteur, his political passions, and indomitable 
hatred, are depicted with a few masterly strokes. 
His pride is a greater torture to him than the 
burning tomb in which he dwells ; but the 
fierceness of the political partisan, his pride and 
asperity of temper, are all somewhat tempered 
by the sacred, soft love of the fatherland. This 
great Tuscan GhibeUin appears to us to have been 
a type, a primordial model, from which have been 
derived man/ imitations, with seconAaiY ■moda- 
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fications and shades. Byron's Giaour was no 
doubt inspired by the character of Farinata. 
The tender, timid figure of Cavalcanti forms an 
affecting contrast with that of the Ghibellin 
• chief ; he is the father of that Guide, the 
Ultimate, inseparable friend of Dante on earth ; 
recognizing the voice of the latter, and inter- 
rupting his conversation, he slowly raiaea himself 
and asks, with ndiveti, " Where is my son, why 
is he not with you f An exquisite scene of deep 
sensibihty, admirably contrasting, as observea, 
with that of Farinata. The latter predicts the 
poet's exile fi"om Florence, and shows him that 
the condemned have knowledge of future things; 
but are ignorant of what is at present pasaiiig, 
unless It be revealed by some new comer from 
earth. Dante is sadly impressed by the ominous 
prediction, but Virgil leads him away, telUng 
him that, when he shall stand before her gracdouB 
beam, whose bright eye surveys aU, she will 
itofold to him the whole future events of hb 
hfe. 

The poets now arrive at the verge of a rockT 
precipice, which encloses the seventh circle. ThiB 
circle is divided into three compartments, in the 
first of which the souls of tyrants who were 
given to blood and rapine are immersed, as high 
as their brow, in a flood of blood ; in the second 
compartment, those who have done violence to 
their own persons are changed into rough and 
knotted trees, whereon the harpies build their 
nests ; and those who have been giulty of 
cupidity, or have violently consumed their goods, 
are chased and torn by black female masti^ 
which stick their tangft, Te^A-^\.eeem.eal, and bear 



away the tortured limbs ; the third compartment 
is a plain of dry, hot sand, where those who have 
committed three kinds of violence — against God, 
nature, and art — are tormented by burning 
sands, and by flakes of fire eternally showering 
down upon them, AH the mythological, mon- 
strous combinations of man with beast, cover with 
their obscene mark the demons doomed to dwell 
eternally in this seventh circle ; it is guarded 
by the minotaur — hali' king half bull ; then come 
the centaurs, half horses and half men ; and 
subsequently, the brute harpies, with feet armed 
with talons, half women, half vultiu-es {Homo 
absque gratia est ut arbor silvestris ferens 
fntctum, guibus poni infernales et harpyitB pas- 
cuntur ; St. Bernard). Dante gives an ample 
field to the spirit of evil, who is thus exhibited 
exulting proudly in all those allegorical clothings 
of ancient fable. The two poets, continuing their 
journey, meet with no passage after the third 
compartment ; they hear the stream falling into 
the eighth circle, and reach the place where the 
water descends, dark and roaring ; it is a craggy 
precipice, bottomless, steep, and fearful, offering 
no possible means to penetrate into it. Virg^ 
takes the cord that girdled Dante's waist, and 
casts it down into the deep abyss : (Eritjustaia 
cingulum lumborum ejus, et fides cinctorium 
renum ejus. Isa, xi. 5). Then comes up 
through the murky air, swimming up slowly, 
the demon of fraud {Bestia quce ascendit ae 
abysso. Apoca.) This vile image of fraud, 
under the form of Geryon, is a strange and 
formidable monster, with a face gracious, bene- 
volent, and cheerful, the rest being aW. aet"^"iA, 
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with variegated colours, mysteriouB nodes and 
orbits, and a deadly sting. The monster hypo- 
critically obeys Virgil, approaches timidly in all 
appearance, but intent on stinging with his 
forked taU the imprudent men who prepare to 
sit on his broad shoiddera. The august guide, 
however, who anticipates all dangers with a 
maternal solicitude, embraces Dante in his arms, 
places himself between him and the murderous 
tail of the demon, forcing the latter to lay them 
down unmolested at the base of the deep- 
furrowed rock, within the depths of hell, called 
Maleboge — the depths of the eighth circle. 

The eighth circle is divided into ten gul&, 
which contain as many different descriptions of 
fi^udident sinners. In the first gulf, the seducers 
are incessantly and unmercifully scourged by 
demons: {Fcetor intolerahilis, Jldgella cmdendim, 
horrida visio dcemonum. St. Greg.) In the second 
ga\£, the flatterers are condemned to remm 
immersed in fetid filth : (Qusia stercus in via 
conculcabitur. Eccl. ix., x.) In the third guli) 
those who had been guilty of simony, and have 
prostituted the chiu-ch — chaste spouse of the 
lord — are faxed with their heads downwards, 
their legs only appearing without, and the soles 
of their feet hghted like a burning torch. In the 
fourth gul^ the sorcerers and all who predicted 
future events, have their faces reversed and set 
the contrary way of their limbs, they cannot see 
before them, they walk backwards and drag along 
with frightfid contortions and sufferings theil 
dislocated bodies. {Quis iniserebitur incautatori 
a serpente percusso 1 Eccl. xii.) The fifth goilf 
is a Jake of boiling pitc\i, gvca.xA'yi by demons, in 
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which are plunged the barterers and peculators. 
In the sixth gulf, are the hypocrites under the 
pressure of caps and hoods that are gilt outside 
and gleaming bright, but leaden withm ; so as to 
make their heads crack beneath them. The two 
poets meet with difficulties to make their way out 
of the sixth gulf; they have to bend their way 
from crag to crag, over deep abysses, up rugged 
rocks, Dante ever escorted and tenderly aided 
by his faithfiil paternal guide ; they attain the 
seventh gulf, where they behold crowds of hideous 
pestilent serpents pursuing and tormenting the 
naked spirits of robbers. The episodes of serpents 
in this seventh gulf are peculiarly striking by 
their horror and originaHty : the wretched victims 
have their hands bound behind them with 
serpents which, twisted round them, have their 
heads and tails fixed through their reins ; 
one of them, Vanni Fucci, had robbed the 
sacred vases and ornaments of the church of St. 
Jacopo at Piatoia, a serpent darts up to his neck 
and transpierces him ; he then kindles, bums, and 
is changed into ashes, which roU, instantly re- 
collect and reform themselves, and the body 
resumes its self-same form. This Fucci, however, 
vents his fury in awful blasphemies ; he is seized 
by serpents, which roll themselves round his neck, 
his aiTQS and his body ; he flies, and is pursued 
by Cacus in the form of a Centaiu- full of fury, 
on whose haunch swarm a whole tribe of serpents 
and a dragon with open wings seated on his 
shoiilders, breathing fire on all he meets. The 
Centaur speeds away, and the pilgrims meet 
three spirits of Florentines, two of whom undergo 
a marvellous transformation ; as Da,u.t^ Vwike^ 
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towards them, a serpent with six feet 
forth on one of them, festens full upon him, grasp- 
ing his belly with his middle fangs, seizing each 
arm with his fore feet, he clutches deep 'm the 
flesh of both cheeks; then, he spreads his hinder 
feet on his thighs, and stings his sides with his 
tail, which curls and penetrates upon the reins 
behind ; thus intertwined, they melt into one 
another, mingling their hues as if they both had 
been of burning wax. The two figures appeared 
blended in one form ; all trace of former shape 
had vanished ; of the four legs, two arms were 
made ; the belly, chest, thighs and legs became 
such as never human eye had seen, and this 
shapeless miscreated monstrosity passed on 
slowly. Then, as the hzard shifts from bush to 
bush, like a flash of lightning, under the fierce 
burning of the dog-star — an adder ail on fire, 
hvid and swart ^approaches the enti'ails of the 
other two spirits, and stings one of them in that 
part whence our life receives its first nourish- 
ment, and falls stretched before him. The wounded 
spirit speaks not, gazes on the serpent, — stands 
motionless, yawning as if overpowered by fever or 
sleep ; the spirit and the serpent reciprocally con- 
tinue to gaze on each other, the wound of the 
one and the mouth of the other exhaling a thick 
smoke, which having amalgamated, joined the 
columns of air. 

After this description, Dante, inspired by a 
legitimate and admirable monument of poetical 
pride, challenges Lucan and Ovid to record auch 
scenes. Now, instead of placing himself the last. 
in the group of poets, when he was introduced 
to them, he teUs them, to be mute, and to listen 



to him. He then continues hia picture — the man 
and the aerpent meet in exact accordance, — the 
latter cleaving hia tail to a fork, the former, 
setting his feet together, while his legs and thigha 
BO cloaely clung, that soon combined, they left 
no trace of junction. The serpent's tail assumed 
the shape of the feet lost by the others ; his skin 
became soft, while that of the man hardened ; in 
short, the fusion and transformation of their beings 
is minutely and marvellously related, untU the 
soul completely transformed mto a brute, hastens 
away along the vale, hissiag ; and the other, 
upiTght, spits after contemptuously as he flies, 
and then, scornfully timis on him his new body, 
exclaiming with his foaming mouth : " Let now 
Buoso crawl in the abyss as long as I have done." 
This last episode is perhaps one of the most 
extraordinary specimens of the descriptive powers 
of Dante. It is an unparalleled instance of 
hterary art. Besides the novelty, inspiration and 
vivacity of tliis metamorphosis, the poetical 
talent evinced in the descriptive details, cannot 
be too much admired. It is a surpassing effort 
of genius, thus to represent and depict with a 
combination of words, the most outlandish, fan- 
tastical objects, facts and beings so thoroughly 
unnatural, and with suchtruthftil natural power, 
that in reading these pictures, we imagine them to 
be under our own eyes ; we almost beheve in their 
reality, and that once earnestly contemplated, 
they can never be effaced from our memory. 
The Laocoon of Virgil, in a comparative impres- 
sion, no longer inspires the same feelings of 
terror and compassion ; his sufferings and serpents 
seem comparatively, appertaining to \)ae \iBM3S. 
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order of things. Here, Dante is superior to hia 
master ; he proves himself the Michael Angeloof 
poetry as much as the latter was the Dante of 
sculpture. 

Now Dante and Virgd remount the rougli 
steps carved in the rock through which they 
had descended to the seventh gulf, and proceed 
to the arch that stretches over the eighth gulf 
From thence they behold numberless flames 
wherein are punished the evU counsellors, each 
spirit being enveloped in a scorching garb that 
racks them incessantly. They meet with 
Diomed, Ulysses, Guido di Montefeltro, and 
arrive at the ninth gulf, where the sowers of 
scandal, schismatics, and heretics are seen with 
their limbs miserably mangled by demona, 
inflicting upon them constant fi^eh wounds as 
they pass along, and as soon as the gashes close 
and heal, they are cleft again. Here they find 
Mahomet, Curio, Mosca, Bertrand de Bora 
They proceed then to the bridge that crosses 
the tenth and last gulf of the eighth circle; 
they hear the lamentations of the alchemists and 
forgers ; rank fiiraea come up to them from the 
foul wounds and festering sores below ; a mur^ 
darkness prevents them from discerning any- 
thing ; they descend the long cliff and rocks 
that bound this last gulf, and can survey the 
dismal abyss. Here the liars, calummatort, 
impostors, suffer vaiious diseases; some aw 
covered with leprous blotches, teariixg their 
sores with their nails, others lay recumbent, 
crawling along, others swollen by dropsy have 
their features hideously enlargerX others are 
racked and burnt \jy fe^CT, o'a:ieYft wallow in 
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stench and filth. (Putredo in ossibus ejus qiuE 
cmifusione res dignas gerit. Prov. xii.) 

They finally approach the ninth and last t>ircle, 
or frozen circle, which is also divided into four 
rounds, one encl(ffied within the other, and 
containing as many sorts of traitors. Dante 
fencies he sees it surrounded by lofty towers, 
but Virgil undeceives him, and informs him that 
they are giants, one of whom, Antoeus, takes 
both the poets in his arms, and places them 
at the bottom of the circle. In the first round, 
called Cai'na, Dante, trembling in the eternal 
chill , hears an account of the sinners who are 
here punished, and in the next, named Aritenora, 
Bocca degli Ahbati, whose treacheiy led to the 
terrible defeat of the Giielfe at Monte Aperti, 
tells him also who hia fellow- sufferers are. In a 
lake of ice formed by the stagnant waters of 
Cocytus, are fixed thousands of sinners with 
their faces blue with cold ; they are the traitora 
to their kindred and to their country. Dante 
observes two spirits frozen in one hole, the one 
gnawing the other's skull. He asks the motives 
of such fierce revolting enmity, and Count 
Ugolino, pausing in his ferocious occupation, 
uplifts his jaw, wipes it with the mangled scalp 
of his foe, and relates the far-famed episode of 
his sufferings and death. This tragedy of 
Ugolino, which a German poet, Gerstenberg, 
has extended over a dramatic space of five acts, 
— five long acts of agony, — is as much indebted 
to the horror of its details as to their artistical 
perfection, for its boundless celebrity. This 
episode, in which, it has been seen, fiction is 
admirably superposed over bistorj, \iaa Xieeo. s. 
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fevourite theme of eulogiums and disquisitions 
in every language. The originality of its horror 
has made it a lavourlte subject of soul-stirring 
quotation, and not unfi^uently when the poem 
has not even been read The two well-knawa 
verses of the story of UgoUno, 

£ clue di li chiamai, poiche fu morti : 
Poscia piu che '1 dolor pote 'I digiiino, 

tave been fondly interpreted by many, as re- 
ferring to the abominable supposition that 
Ugolino fed on the flesh of his own children. 
Formerly, a Florentine, Mr. Passigli headed the 
party that maintained that the interpretation 
the most worthy of Dante was actually that 
Ugolino devoured the childi'eu ; the celebrated 
Monti ably repeUed the anthropophagy, believing 
the poet's intention to be, that the wretched 
father having survived three days to his children, 
after having called them in vain during these 
long bom's of anguish, rolling himself in the 
da^ over their corpses, hunger at last became 
more potent than the most acute grief. Thus, 
the sorrow of the father is invested with a certam 
degree of grandeur, because we may, and perhaps 
ought, natm-ally to infer that such were his 
anguish and despair, that during three days they 
had the prodigious power of annulling the fearful 
effects of hunger. In our own time again, two 
distinguished men of Pisa— Messrs. Rosini and 
Carmignani — have been engaged in a special 
polemic on the anthropophagy of Ugolino, On 
both sides very ingenious arguments have been 
accumulated with great vivacity, but without 
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either party being able to convince the other, 
as usual. Mr. Carmignani maintained that 
XJgolino's meaning must be that the wretched 
father actually ate the putrid flesh of his sons ; 
and he reckons among his numerous partisans and 
followers all those who have a decided aversion 
to renouncing a monstrous horror, to which they 
have been accustomed, and which has thus, as it 
were, implanted itself into their feelings. How- 
ever it may be, there certairdy appears to be a 
greater bitterness in the reflection on the misery 
of our nature, by accepting the meaxiing that, 
" Grief and son-ow had not killed me, but hunger 
did so." It is well known that this story of 
Ugolino lias inspired the greatest artists of all 
ages since the days of Dante ; and above all, 
Michael Angelo, whose basso-relievo, at the palace 
Gheradesca, at Florence, may be called an admi- 
rable translation of this terrible episode. 

The poets, leaving Ugolino returning to the 
mangled scidl, which he tears again with his 
teeth, pass onwards, where others stretched upon 
the back, are bound by rugged folds of ice. 
They are not even suS'ered to weep in their 
griei^ the tears rolling inward, and causing 
mtense pain ; the first tears being frozen, and 
clustering roimd the socket. In this third round, 
called Ptolomea, are ptmished those who have 
betrayed others under the semblance of kindness. 
Here is plunged in the chiU crust, Friar Alberigo, 
who had several of his brotherhood murdered at 
a banquet of reconciliation to wliich he had invited 
them, and who mentions the case of Branca 
Doria, whose body, although alive on earth, 
was without its soul, which was already ■^\>m.^t$L 
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into the Cocytus, a demon being left m ita 
stead. Now, in the fourth and last round of 
the ninth circle are those who have betrayed tliai 
benefactors ; they are wholly covered with ice ; 
Lucifer or Dis, surrounded with ice, stands in the 
very centre of the earth, or lowest depth of hell; 
and passing the centre, the poets ascend, till by a 
secret path they reach the surface of the other 
hemisphere of the earth. Dante's Satan, or Dia, 
Beelzebub, Lucifer — whatever be the name given 
him — stands with his bust above the frozen mass 
in which are fixed the greatest criminals, 'wbo 
appear transparently like a fcetus in glass ; he 
has three faces on his head, the three colouiB of 
which correspond to the three parts of the world 
then known, and form a sinister contrast with 
the three circles of light through which the 
divine trinity will appear, later in resplendent 
rays to the spirit of the poet. After having 
exhibited Satan under all the aspects borrowed ffl 
mythology, it became almost a necessity to restore 
to the arch-fiend, the grotesque and terrible phy- 
siognomy attributed to it by all the mediEevai 
legends. In this respect we behold a type of 
ugliness in all its grandeur. Dante's demona are 
all, as Mr, Rosenkranz woiJd say, esthetically 
hideous ; they are described with a truth that 
makes your flesh creep on your bones, and youf 
blood curdle and fi-eeze ; we see them with their 
horns, claws, whips, hooks ; they are all black, 
scorched, burned, sharp, angulous, making 
hideous grimaces — blending mahce, cruelty, im- 
pudence, with lying and baseness ; they torture 
the miserable beings plunged into their realm 
with a surpassing deiigWt. " Tkexe is a peculiar 



grandeur," says Mr. Euskin, in his Stones of 
Venice, " in the ungovernable fury of Dante's 
fiends the deaf, blind, unspeak- 
able rage, fierce aa the lightning, but erring irom 
its mark or turning senselessly against itself, and 
still finisher debased by foulness of form and 
action. . ..." And in truth, all that is 
most base, ignoble, repulsive and obscene, having 
been exhausted in the picture of the demons, the 
poet draws with a few bold, masterly strokes, the 
unageof Satan. 

Several English critics have disparagingly 
compared Dante with Milton by their descrip- 
tions of the arch-fiend, and they have done so, 
we believe, in consequence of their not having 
penetrated enough into the spirit of the Italian 
poet and of his time. Milton's demons are only 
fallen angels, since his drama commences before 
the fall of man. They are of an equivocal 
nature, without any well -determined forms, not 
representing much more than abstract vices, 
with the exception of the spiritual vice of pride, 
of which Satan is the supreme type. Tliia 
conception is somewhat meagre in its details, 
monotonous in its form, and does not bear the 
dighteat relation with that of Dante. Human 
genius has never produced anything greater, it 
18 true, than the English Satan, rising on the 
lake of fire to brave Him who plunged him into 
it ; nothing can be more subhme than his lofty 
indomitable pride, his haughty challenge to the 
Almighty, and his sinister delight in the eternal 
revolt, although writhing in eternal suiferings. 
But, aa observed by Mr. Euskin, Milton makes 
his fiends too noble, and misses the foulness. 
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inconatancy, and fury of wickedness. His Satac 
possesBes some virtues, not the less virtuous for 
being applied to wicked purposes ; he becomea 
in reality an object of interest and admiration 
instead of inspiring feelings of repulsiveness and 
horror. Now Dante, besides the well-tnowc 
fact that he represents his time, during which 
horror and beauty were in constant opposition, 
Dante was strictly logical in exhibiting the 
deep degradation of nis wicked demoniacsil 
spirits ; all the features of extreme wickedness 
cannot and ought not to be written upon noble 
forms, and above all, the Catholic religion stig- 
matizes as a sin the feelings of compassion to 
which may give rise those whom God in His 
justice has chastised. Dante, faithful to hia 
rigid orthodoxy, has been careful in not in- 
vesting the grand monstrous figure of las 
Satan, with any trait that might inspire the 
least sentiment of admiration, or culpable 
sympathy. The spirit of evil lias but too mucli 
power already over the human heart, and requires 
to be laid bare with all its fatal blandisments, 
instead of being adorned with the seductive 
beauties of poetry. The Italian picture of Dia 
bears no resemblance to the melancholy grandeur 
of the fallen angel, nor does it conduce to the 
dangerous conclusion, that the rebel who haa 
been vanquished by God, may in some degreft' 
be proud of his defeat. Dante's Satan haa fdlen 
lower than the brute ; his ugliness is equal t<j 
his former beauty ; his six wings of cherubim, 
which formerly held him darting in the ethereal 
^ace, have been changed into monstrous, heavy, 
flabby sails — Bometblng in colour and form like 
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the wings of a gigantic bat — which, by their 
incessant play, produce the winds that freeze 
Cocytus in its lowest depth ; his six eyes weep, 
tears and bloody foam fast pouring over his triple 
chin, his teeth tearing a sinner at every mouth. 
King of wretchedness and shame, instead of 
exercising a supreme ascendency over the 
universe — as his pride had led him to hope — he 
is nailed down on hie throne of ice, at the bottom 
of the abyss, overwhelmed with remorse and' 
sorrow, crushed down by the whole weight of the 
earth {neque ahsorbeat me profundum: neque 
urgeat super me putens os suum. Ps.) 

Our brief analysis of the Inferno merely 
mentions some of the principal pictures, the 
subjects of which, have been selected by the poet 
in all the phas^ of the history of humanity, irre- 
spective of time and periods. However perfectly 
distinct and isolated these pictures may appear, 
they nevertheless exhibit the profound, energetic, 
religious, poetical sentiment of the poet, thus 
representing faithfully a grave, austere and essen- 
tiiilly Christian epoch. Dante was well versed 
in the mythology of classical paganism, and 
unacquainted as well as his cotemporaries, with 
the study of the mythologies of the various 
nations of the world. The reminiscences of the 
former, therefore, frequently appear in the Inferno, 
and constitute one of its poetical elements. In 
an abstract literary point of view, the combina- 
tion of pagan reminiscences with Christian 
doctrines might be condemned with a certain 
degree of justice, so far aa affecting the unity of 
the poem, according to the absolute laws of taste 
and eesthetics. But the poem ckiima te\je co^- 
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templated in its true signification, namely, in an 
historical point of view, in which case, ita meal- 
ing becomes invested with a special and deeper 
interest than any that could arise from the purely 
literary question. Dante — as we will endeavour 
to testify in a subsequent chapter — Dante was a 
true, earnest, orthodox Christian. His express 
intention was to display m his poem all his 
theological learning. His genius was naif, poetical. 
His own rich soul was the sole source of liis 
inspirations, and being endowed with an extreme 
painful sensibility, it was constantly assailed by 
narrowing emotions, deep impressions, for the 
expansion of which he experienced an imperative 
yearning, whilst he had the loftiest faculties for 
doing so. Those pagan reminiscences bear no 
trace of a trite necessity on the part of the poet^ 
to have recourse to the remains of the dead poetry 
of paganism, and, it is evident that in accepting 
them, such as they were in his time, the Chriatiaa 
genius of Dante has modified them in such a, 
manner as to make them harmonise with his own 
feelings and object. The Roman tradltioDB 
formed unavoidably part of his theories ; th^ 
exercised a certain influence over his ideas aact 
imagination. He was an enthusiastic admirer of 
the Latin poetry especially, and he transferred' 
himself, asit were,by thepowerof his imagination). 
into the very centre of the age and world intd 
which it had grown and flourished. It Tfai 
natural, therefore, that Dante, creating a Hell oj 
his own, should adopt some of those pagaA 
materials, so gracefully and eflFectively employ* ' 
in that very classical poetiy, which to him and 
his age, was the type o£ evevy poetry. At ths 
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same time, there appear in the poem, evident 
symptoms of the straggle that must have existed 
in the imagination of the poet, between the 
power and temptation of the Roman traditions, 
and his Christian, theological sentiments ; thus, 
the pagan figures, images and pictures, are gene- 
rally modified or disguised — or tinged with 
Christian colours, as i^ in the impossibility of 
eradicating them from his mind, or conceiving the 
necessity of introducing them, he strained to 
assimilate them to his own ideas and to those of 
his age. 

Among the great apparent similarities between 
the Greek mythology and the fictions of Dante, 
we find, for instance, at the commencement of 
the Inferno, the Acheron and the ferryman 
Charon. The Acheron, in the pagan fiction, is 
a real river, having its source and partially flow- 
ing on earth ; whilst, in the Italian poem, it ia a 
mysterious, imaginary stream, issuing from the 
unknown cavities of Mount Ida, flowing from the 
colossal, streaked head of an old man, symbol of the 
various ages of the world, and bearing no resem- 
blance to the ancient fiction. Nor is Dante's 
Charon a copy of the Latin Charon. Mr. Cayley, 
in his notes on the Divine Comedy, and other trans- 
lators of the poem, have noted his resembling 
Virgil's Charon in hoariness — fiery eyes — driving 
the spirits with his oar. But, the Latin ferry- 
man was a real god — although belonging to an 
inferior order — and is more or less invested with 
the general attributes of the Pagan divinities ; 
whilst the Italian Charon is a real devil, one of 
the spirits fallen from heaven with Lucifer, and 
become one of the instruments oi XJvNSaa 
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justice in the infernal regions ; and this is tlie 
Charon most faithfully, accurately imitated by 
Michael Angelo in his Last Judgment. Again, 
how different the spirits of the Latin and 
Italin poets, when, for instance, they describe 
the souls wandering on the bank of Acheron 
and hurrying to enter the bark of the ferrymaiL 
With Virgil, their anxiety to cross arises merely 
from their idea and hope of a better state in their 
hell than to be wandering and crowding inces- 
santly along the livid river. With Dante, the 
souls doomed to eternal sufferings have no reaaon 
to be so anxious to reach the other bank, where 
unspeakable woes await them ; but, by a myati- 
cal, awful trait of his genius, they are supposed 
to be so instigated by Divine justice, that thrar 
terror is transformed into a yearning, and they 
rush with the same frenzy to cross the fatal 
stream. Again, no student of the ancient poetry 
would recognize the Cerberus of VirgU in the 
one described by Dante ; the latter is a huge 
dragon — a great worm, (granvermej — an apoca* 
lyptic monster : the same may be said of the 
demon Plutus, whom Dante calls a cursed wolt 
a ferocious beast ; and describing his voice and 
language, destined to terrify those who hear 
them, with an horrible originality. On the 
whole, the Pagan figures are not much more so 
than by their names, for, they are transformed 
into demons and devils with horns, tails, hideous 
contortions, deformities, such as the mediaaval 
imagination represented them : thus, the 
preme judge Minos, is no longer the old man 
of Crete: with Dante, he is a demon also — ' 
gTinding etemaU-y \iift teetV — o^ a formidable ' 



aspect, and armed with an extraordinary long 
tail, as we have seen. 

The mythological elements of antiquity intro- 
duced by Dante in his Inferno are those which 
were floating in the popular imaginations during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; their 
state and influence are precisely similar. They 
did not check the uniform progress of Christian 
civilization, being subjected to its irresistible 
movement, nor do they affect or impair the 
admirable unity of the poem, which had its 
source in the reHgious convictions of the poet. 
Dante, moreover, must have been as familiar as 
possible with the Tirgihan hell, and most probably 
it entered into his views to transfer into his own 
Christian hell all those mythological figures and 
accessories, transformed as it has been seen. The 
Italian poet. Christian and orthodox, believing in 
one sole religion and one God, anxious to create 
and visit the Christian hell, appears in contra- 
diction with himself by taking fondly for his 
guide and patron a pagan poet, who had described 
a pagan hell. 

He escapes the anomaly and difficulty, 
however, by a bold and original hypothesis. He 
totally ignores the pagan hell described by 
VirgU, and does not admit that the Latin hell 
was any other than the Christian hell, the only 
one of every true behever, created by God 
before the creation of man. No explanations, 
no formal reasons are given respecting this 
original hypothesis ; it arose from personal 
motives, and the fact is so blended with the very 
essence of the poem as a mysterious precedent, 
that it has often been passed unpercewed Vi'^ 'O&w 
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students of the Inferno. Dante appears to 
ignore the nature of his guide's creation in the 
whole course of his own poem with a singular 
ndivetL When following his master, being on 
the point of penetrating into the infernal regions, 
doubt and terror assajling him, he pausea in 
order to deliberate, and remembers at this 
critical moment that this very same pilgrimage 
has been undertaken twice before him by two 
simple mortals, -^dieae and St. Paul, and when- 
ever VirgU speaks of hell in the Italian poem, 
he appears to know nothing of, also, or have 
completely forgotten, his own magnificent hell; 
his spirit, moreover, did not descend at his death 
to his own pagan Elysean fields, but to the 
limbo, where are received the souls of aU just 
and good men, dead before Christianity. It a 
there that Beatrice came from heaven to b^ 
him to succour Dante. During the pilgrimage 
of the two poets, Virgil proves himself acquainted 
with every detail, every circle, rock, or abyss of 
the ItaHan-Christian hell He had visited it 
before the advent of Jesus Christ. He had 
encountered the same struggles with the very 
same demons who oppose menacingly the further 
progress of Dante ; in short;, the Virgil of the 
Injemo is no longer the poet of the ^neid; 
his ideas, his words, his knowledge, and observa- 
tions all characterize, not a Roman of the court 
of Augustus, but a complete mediteval Itallaa 
The pagan and Roman elements, therefor^ 
instead of being incongruously blended with, or 
impairing the great Itahan epic, are, on the 
contraiy, skUfuUy introduced, revived and Chrisr 
tianized, as it were, by the genius of the poet. 
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Dante, in the Inferno, endeavours occasionally 
to appear the disciple of the ancients ; thus the 
sages as well as the ideas of antiquity are either 
revived or transformed by his genius, or they 
occupy but a secondary position. He reveres 
his beloved master, Virgil, but he invests him 
with his own theological learning, his own 
sentiments, his own ideas. Finally, in every 
portion of the poem the poet ever proves himself 
the man of his age — ^he is ever faithful to his 
principles and to his tenets. 




Belief of the ancients in a transitory state of expiation ,-^Fonn of 
Dante's Purgatory .—Deacrip lion of it.— Dante and Virgil emerje 
from the Injemo and enter Porgatario. — The four Stars. — The approicli 
to the Pufgatory, — Cato. — The poeta crosa over to the Istsni— 
Cosella. — Manfred.^Cruwd uf indolent spiritB who have delij'rd 
tlieir repentance.— Buoncnte di Montefeltro. — Sordello. — Adrenlurct 
of Bordello. — Object of Dante in his character of Sordello.— DintB 
and Virpil enter Purgatory. — Ita commeDcemeDt compared to ibtt 
nf the /n/ifiw.— First cornice of the Purgatory, where the lin of 
Pride is punished. — The lecond cornice, where the sin of Ensj ii 
espiate<l. — Punishment oC the aiu of .Anger in the third corniw,— 
LukewBnnneJS in the fourth cornice. — Viaion of Dante. — The rin uf 
Atarice in the fifth torn ice.— Hugh Capet. — His imprecation.— 
Appearance of Statiua.- The ain of Gluttony in the sixth corniiw.— 
Digreseiun of Statins. — The aeveuth and last cornice, in which the 
sin of Incontinence is pnnlshed. — Passage of the poets through the 
flames. — Dream i.f Danle —Disappearance of Virgil— Danie proceed! 
aliine. — He beholda a triumphal car, with ita rerplendent truD.— 
BcjtttricB descends from Heaven. — She upbraids the pnet. — Hit con- 
fusion and repentance. — He ia taken to the Tree of Knowledge, il 
purified and regenerated. — CUacacteristics of the Purgatory. 

The belief in the eternity of the htunaii soul, 
and in her future state, according to the nature 
of her activity and development during her 
transient terrestrial existence, is a universal 
creed inherent in our nature. The general, 
ancient belief, that man after death is subject 
to three different states, namely, one of eternal 
beatitude for the just, one of eternal punishment 
for the sinner rooted in evil, and a third one, of 
temporary purification for the sinners susceptible 
of recovering a healthy, pure state of their aoul. 
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is a doctrine which waa partially shared by the 
most pre-eminent among the sages of antiquity. 
It is more especially to be found developed with 
great precision and nobleness of language in Plato. 
According to Pythagoras, the soula of those who 
have been slaves of their senses, or violated the 
divine and human laws, are rolled round the 
earth, and only return to heaven after having 
been thus carried off round the globe during 
many centuries. Virgil describes tlie sufferings 
inflicted on the deceased souls until they axe 
puriBed from the eartlily infections. 

Dante, in his Purgatory, describes also the 
state of those who, anxious to enjoy the hght of 
true rehgion, are subjected to its expiating 
discipHne. His Imagination bodies forth the 
prevailing idea of purgatory, as a lofty mountain 
at the antipodes of Jerusalem, considered as the 
centre of the inhabited earth (Ista est Jerusalem, 
in medio gentium. . . et in drcuisse ejus terras. 
Ezek. V.) The expiatory mountain is situated 
in a deserted island, and lost in the midst of the 
ocean ; it is divided into nine zones, in the ascent 
of which the souls are purified from sin, and it is 
crowned by the terrestrial paradise. Thus, Eden 
and Sion — the cradle of Adam and the tomb of 
Christ — are the two poles of the Christian world. 
If, however, we deduct from what we call the 
nine zones — the terrestrial paradise occupying 
the summit, and the lower step, where all those 
who delayed their conversion to the last moment, 
are waiting their being permitted to enter the 
real piirgatory — there remains seven compart- 
ments, or cornices, each being consecrated to the 
" [piation of one of the seven mortal sins. Tlvoa, 
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the symmetry and disposition of the mountaJn is 
amilar to that of the Inferno, but in an inverted 
sense, the summit of the former corresponding 
to the state of man fully regenerated, and the 
summit of the latter, inverted, to the state of 
man descended to the lowest degree of evil 

The Purgutorio contrasts exquisitely with the 
deep gloom of the preceding cantica; it haa 
something of the soft melancholy of twilight, aa 
well as of the aerial vagueness of a pleasurable 
dream, arising from the presentiment of a future 
blessedness on the part of the souls submitted 
to the expiatory ordeals of the various zones. 
The material sufferings, although similar to 
those of hell, give rise to very different impres- 
sions ; they engender feelings of a calm and 
tranquil pity, instead of harrowing emotions, for 
the penitent souls are conscious of the justice of 
their sufferings ; they accept them, tltiey long 
for them, because they feel that by them, they 
will be purified, regenerated, and merit the in- 
effable and serene felicities of heaven. The two 
poets, in order to arrive at the island of tte 
purgatory, have only to cling on the thick and 
shaggy fleece of Lucifer, and make their way 
between the Scozeu crusts. Lncifer, the huge 
reptile, traverses the globe like an axis, his feet 
turned towards heaven, his head being thrust in 
the abyss, which he dug in his fell. (Infemua 
subter conturhatas est in occursum adventus tvL 
Quomodo cecidisti de ccelo, Lucifer f Isa.) 
Dante and Virgil having thus traversed the 
centre of the earth, take a long, subterraneous, 
secret pathway to reach again the world of light; 
the feet of Liicifer, which they had before seen 



hanging down, are now erect ; they are at the 
antipodes of the nine clrcIeB of heU, in another 
hemisphere. Two days and two nights have 
elapsed since the mysterious meeting of the two 
poets. 

On emerging from the infernal regions, Dante, 
with his face still sullied by the dark, mephitic 
vapours, beholds light again ; he enters the con- 
fines of Purgatory before day-break, when the 
aspect of the serene pure air was varied by the 
soft tints of the rising sun ; they rejoice his 
weary eyes. The four brilhant stars of the 
southern cross shed a soft Hght on the shore. 
Here the poet alludes to the four stars which 

f aided those who sailed from Europe to the 
outh, not yet disovered in his age, out which 
it is supposed he knew, either from long trar 
dition, or from the relation of voyagers. It 
seems also, that a globe made in Egypt by some 
Arabs, in 1225, and on which the cross is indi- 
cated, may have been seen by Dante towards 
1310 or 1314. Baron Alesander von Humboldt 
corroborates in his Geographiedu Nouveau Con- 
tineTit, the confirmatory observations of other 
men of science, as to the reality of Dante's allu- 
sion to the stars, and refiites Mr. Streckfuss— one 
of the German translators of the Divine Comedy, 
— who also conceived that the stars were piu-ely 
symhohcal, and representing, probably, the four 
cardinal virtues — prudence, justice, fortitude, and 
temperance ; as it has been supposed by many 
commentators. The venerable, cosmopolite savant 
observes also, that the philosophical and religious 
mysticism which penetrates and vivifies the im- 
mense composition of Dante, assigns to every 
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object an ideal existence by the side of tbe real 
or material existence ; and he concludes by de- 
moDBtrating that the Italian poet was perfectly 
consistent and positive in his description of the 
four stars. The dehght of the poet at issuing 
into the pure air, after his terrific pilgrimage, 
inspires his muse ; his style, as observed by 
Gioguene, assumes immediately a splendour and 
a serenity adapted to his subject, Hia meta- 
phors are all taken from s milin g objects. The 
majestic and affecting commencement of the 
third book of Paradise Lost was also inspired hy 
the same subject. Dante, however, seems more 
faithful to nature, such as he depicts it ; his 
imagery is more brilliant and varied, all his 
pictures of nature being characterized by a fasci- 
nating vividness and freshness of colouring. The 
deserted beach of the mountain of Purgatory 
bears a remarkable similarity of position and con- 
trast of style with the plain where we beheld 
the poet at the commencement of the Inferno. 
In both cases, we see the same thoughtfijlnesa, 
the same uncertainty ; iu both cases we behold 
the same sudden, uneimected apparition of the 
shade of a celebrated Roman. In the latter, it 
was VirgU, or pure natural reason deprived of 
the knowledge of the true God ; now, in the 
Purgatory, it is Cato — stoical virtue ending by 
suicide : both pure and noble intelligences, 
sublime representatives of the genius and wisdom, 
of paganism, as great as it was possible, being 
thus abandoned to themselves, without the true 
spiritual Hght from above, in the absence of 
which, the poet failed in attaining his object, 
and the stoic, from an excess of ardour, went far 
beyond it. 



_ The most illustrious cotemporaries of Cato — 
and the poets especially, the more loved and 
ELdmired by Dante, all unite in considering the 
great stoic as the most just of men, as the very 
type of virtue. Lucan says that his unswerving 
rule was to live for the fatherland^ not to con- 
sider himself bom for sel£ but for the whole 
world. Horace says that the whole world waa 
subdued, excepting the indomitable soul of Cato, 
and Virgil also states that pious souls received 
their rule from Cato. Dante saw in the heroic 
Roman a martyr of liberty. His partiality and 
respect are easily conceived. He does not place 
him in the limbo, but invests him in some degree 
with the guardianship of the access to the Purga- 
tory, where, at the intimation of Virgil, he bends 
his knees, with eyes submissive, and pays due 
reverence to him, whilst his guide begs the austere 
old Koman to be favourable to him whom a lady 
from heaven has placed under his charge during 
his journey through the realm of the dead ; 
adding that Dante is journeying in search of 
liberty, which is so dear to men and the value of 
which may well be known, to him who refused 
life for her sake : " Thou knowest, death in Utica 
was not bitter to thee, where thou didst leave 
thy spoil which will shine so bright on the great 
day of judgment." Noble and simple words, 
harmonising faithfully with the soid and life of 
the poet ! They reveal the whole of humanity — 
the incessant struggles of men and nations in 
asserting their right to intellectual, moral and 
political liberty, by dispelling ignorance, subduing 
the passions and delivering societies from execrable 
despotism. Dante's Cato warns him and Virgil 
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what is needfiil to be done before they proceed 
on their way through the purgatory, and dis- 
appears. The two poet3 go towards the shore. 
where the master cleanses kmdJy with dew. 
Dante's fiice, sufEiised with tears, and restores to 
it the hue which the shades of Hell had covered, 
and girds him witli a reed, aa commanded by 
Cato. 

Now, the poets requure again to cross the 
water, in order to reach the island ; this time 
instead of the hoary, infernal demon, striking 
and pushing the wretched shades, they behold at 
the horizon a beautifiU creature with a snowy 
robe — long golden locks, and expanded swan- 
like wings. It is one of God's angels, a celestial 
steersman coming over the sea, with spirits to 
purgatory, on a hght skiff, gliding on the waves 
with no other sails than hia wings, wafted by 
the breeze. Among these spirits Dante meets 
with Caseila, a celebrated Florentine musician, 
in whose company, it seems, the poet often 
relieved his mind from severer studies. Caaella 
entertains them by singing one of Dante's 
sonnets ; and the pilgrims, thus loitering, are 
rebuked by old Cato, who urges them to hasten 
forward. The pilgrims, after beholding all the 
souls dispersing over the plain, arrive at the 
foot of a mountain, and finding it too steep to 
cHmb, they inqiure the way from a troop of 
spirits coming towards them ; one of them — 
Manfred, King of Naples — makes himself known 
to Dante, and relates the particulars of his 
death. 

They afterwaids ascend the mountain by a 
steep and narrow path, pent in on each side 



by rock, till they reach a part of it that opens 
into a cornice. They find indolent spirits under 
the shade, doomed to linger on account of their 
having delayed their repentance. It must be 
observed that the number of these idle, indolent, 
repenting souls is very great. The space in 
which they sojourn, before being admitted in 
the abode of their purification, is very extensive ; 
but a profoimd thought, a profound truth, are 
the origin of this fiction. Our world, our 
societies, ever boasting of their civihzation and 
industry, nevertheless consist chiefly of such a 
crowd, heedless, futile, indifferent, void of any 
intense active love of good and truth, although 
not especially wedded to evil. Does not our 
world teem with such human beings, living in 
that state of moral indolence, so often engendering 
the bodHy uiactivity and idleness ? Dante here 
depicts with his truthful picturesqueness and 
vividness, the mass of creatures, so great in 
bis day — and which probably he would not find 
much diminished in our time — ^which, thoughtless 
on the future, wholly absorbed by the present 
and by self, pass along on this earth, perfectly 
happy, till the chUJ. of death comes over them, 
and then their conscience often leaves them in 
desolation and sohtude ; they take a tardy refuge 
in their God. Those indolent souls are to whu-1 
and wander without the boundaries of purgatory 
during thirty years for each year that they have 
continued to persist in their blindness, unless 
the prayers from a heart hving in the grace of 
God, may come to abridge this period, according 
to the consohng doctrine of solidarity, although 
Umited to good works in the church, and solemnly 
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proclaimed at this period, at the opening of the 
great jubilee. And proceeding, the poets meet 
with others who had deferred their repentance till 
they were overthrown by a violent death, wten 
sufficient space being allowed them, they were 
then graciously allowed to make their peace with 
their God ; amongst these the poets meet with 
Buonconte di Montefeltro, who fell at the battle 
of Campaldino, in which, it may be remembered, 
Dante took a distinguished part ; the narrative 
of the warrior's shade is a beautiful episode. 
Other souls, similarly situated, beseech the poet 
to obtain for them the prayers of their friend, 
when he sha.ll be returned to this world ; but he 
doubts whether the dead can be benefited by the 
prayers of the living : he turns to his guide, who 
— let it be earnestly noted, for the solution of 
this doubt — refers hun to Beatrice. Immediately 
after, the poets meet Sordello, the Mantuan, 
who sits aloof, alone, proud and disdainful ; but 
who, on finding that Virgil is bis countryTQan, 
bursts in testimonies of affection ; upon which, 
Dante breaks forth into an invective against the 
unnatural divisions which distract Italy, and 
especially Florence. This is one of the moat 
beautiful and celebrated scenes in this cantica, 
breathing the loftiest poetical inspiration, blended 
with the most mtense political feelings. It has 
often appeared singular that such a scene should 
arise from the meeting with this Sordello. Who 
was Sordello 1 

Sordello was a Troubadour, very celebrated (at 
his adventures and his proveni^al ditties, at tha 
period that immediately preceded the birth of 
Dante. His fame VaA \3ee1v cora^Vtel-^ diafigxired 



by the popular traditions, but, the researches of 

Tiraboschi as well as the more recent investiga- 
tions of Fauriel, have partially restored the 
original figure of Sordello to its real character, 
and, although this troubadour was not the grave, 
austere, important personage such as he appears 
in the Pvrgatorio, popular opinion had invested 
him with a certain degree of grandeur which 
justifies the poet for having assigned to him such 
a conspicuous part in the celebrated scene. Sor- 
dello was bom in the neighbourhood of Mantua, 
and, from his earliest youth, devoted himself ex- 
clusively to poetiy. He was a poet in three 
languages, Italian, Provencal, and French (the 
langue d'oi'l.) His Italian poems have been lost, 
but Dante in his Vulgari Ehquio expresses his 
admiration of them, as well as of the superior 
eloquence of Sordello ; his compositions in French 
were, it seems, very numerous, and remarkable. 
The French language was then studied in the 
whole of Italy, and more especially spoken in the 
north of the Peninsula ; it was considered the 
most flexible and agreeable, for which reason, 
Brunette Latini adopted it for the composition of 
his Tresor. The Provencal idiom, however, was 
still the most popular ia Italy, although the 
decline of its pre-eminence commenced imme- 
diately after this period ; Sordello was especially 
distinguished for his poetical compositions in 
Provencal, and his literary fame rests entirely 
upon them. He adopted the romantic, adven- 
turous life of the troubadours of those days. 
His person was handsome, he sang admirably, 
and his existence of intinerant poet, so replete 
with adventures, was eminently aucce^?\:i. ', ^Wt^ 
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was not a castle wtere liia apparition was not 
considered as a most delightful event. After 
long eventful wanderings in Italy ; after many 
adventures at the court of its greatest prineea, 
especially that of the formidable Ezzeuno da 
Romano, Sordello — in consequence of some act of 
gallantry somewhat rash and equivocal — waa 
obliged to fly. He crossed the Alps and came 
to Provence, where Charles d'Anjou received him 
with the greatest distinction at his court, then 
one of the most elegant in Europe. 

The fame of Sordello must evidently have been 
very great, or, he could not have met with 
a brilliant reception from a prince like Charles 
d'Anjou — an austere personage, who never 
smiled, and, always brooding over some ambitious 
political conception. Authentic documents tefr 
tify the visit of the popidar troubadour to the 
coui'ts of the kings of Caatille and Arragon, and 
his return to Charles d'Anjou whom he accom- 
panied in his expedition against Manfi^d crf 
Naples. But sickness obliged him to remain at 
Novarra, where completely forgotten by hiB 
patron, he lingered for a length of time, langulah- 
mg and suffering, in want of the common nece»r 
saries of life, bereft of the energy and hopes of 
youth to sustain him in his sad position. In a 
letter of Pope Clement IV., which has he&a pro» 
served, and addressed to Charles d'AnjoUf 
upbraiding him for his ingratitude and harahneas' 
of conduct, Sordello is mentioned as one whoa^ 
great services and worth were entitled to a muni* 
ficent recognition, instead of being ungrateiuU]F 
abandoned at Novarra. And this pontiff was a 
man of a high chaxa.cteTj'^eT^macom^ilished and 
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experienced, who entertained, it is evident, a 
great regard for the merit and reputation of 
Sordello. After this, every trace of the Mantuan 
troubadour is lost. No document mentions what 
became of him, nor the place of his death. But, 
as Dante places his soul in the part of the Purga- 
tory assigned by him to those who died oi a 
violent and unforeseen death, before they have 
time to repent of their faults, and as it could not 
be 80 without intention and fortuitously, it is 
generally supposed that he died assassinated or 
of some other violent death. Sordello, waa 
therefore, a very important personage ; at the 
court of Provence he was invested with all the 
honours of knighthood, and Iiis functions of trou- 
badour were as ennobled as they could be ; he 
received also the gift of a fief, and his position 
was long that of a nobleman who cultivated 
poetry as it was then the custom among the 
most distinguished gentlemen of the court of 
Provence. Such was the life and fame of Sordello. 
The object of Dante could not be to induce a 
reminiscence of the simple and material facts of 
Buch an existence ; his poetical conception does 
not bear much relation to the details of the his- 
tory of the troubadour ; but, in consequence, pro- 
bably, of some Italian composition of Sordello, or 
some circumstances in his life evincing a profound 
love for his country, he has selected the celebrated 
troubadour, and transformed him into a -pure 
type, — into a lofty ideal of a patriot, perhaps, 
especially of the Italian patriot. The apostrophe 
against Florence is veiy powerful ; it pours forth 
iro ny and bitterness ; but his invectives are not 
led to Florence ; he appears to \iave caiei- 
1 ^ 
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fiiUy noted the blemishes or weak points of every 
city, and vented upon them his withering wratn. 
Dante ia thua severe for Florence, the Guelfic city, 
and he is no less so for Sienna, the Ghibemn 
city ; he upbraids atemly the Siennese for their 
vanity, which, he says, in his Inferno, is stUl fer 
beyond the French vanity. The accusation of 
great vanity, so generally lavished on the French, 
IS evidently by no means very modem, Lucca, 
also, where in 1314, he had experienced a tender 
sentiment for Gentucca — where he had been so 
long with his friend Uguccione, Lucca ia lashed 
by the poet with the most inaulting sarcasms; he 
says that every one in that city is a rogue 
excepting Bontaro, and this man was notorious 
as the most consummate scoundreL 

To return to the pilgrimage of Dante and 
Virgil in the Purgatory, After the joyftd greet- 
ings between the two Mantuan poets, as the night 
hinders the pilgrims from ftirther ascent, Sordello 
leads them apart to an eminence from whence 
they behold a beautifid valley scooped out of the 
mountains, where are many illustrious spirits of 
kings and emperors who have delayed repentance 
to a late period. One of them sings a hymn, 
and two angels with flaming swords, broken ai 
the points, descend from heaven aa guardians (& 
the valley, into which Virgd and Dante enter by 
desire of Sordello. Dante meets the judge Gat 
lura, who had been well known to him, and aooa 
after Conrad Malespina, who predicts to him htt. 
future banishment. In the meantime, three ea^, 
ceedingly bright stars appear near the pole ; ft 
serpent creeps subtly into the valley, but flees tk. 
hearing the approac'n o^ t\\& a.\x^'ahG guards. NoHf 
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Dante, overcome by sleep, sinks down upon the 
grass ; he sees a vision ; in the meantime he is 
carried up the mountain by Lucia, and on awak- 
ening, finds himself, two hours after sunrise, with 
Virgil near the gate of purgatory : it is kept by 
(Jo{i8 angel, who sita on the threshold, which 
appeared a rock of diamond. He falls thrice 
prostrate on his bosom, with humble heart before 
the celestial guardian deputed by Saint Peter. 
The angel, with his blunted sword, traces seven 
Ps, denoting the seven sins C^eccataJ, and com- 
mands him to have them aU washed away when 
entered ; he is then admitted, together with 
Virgil, through the gate of purgatory. 

In the first compartment of the Purgatorio, 
as well as in the first circle of the Inferno, the 
destiny of the souls is equally in suspense. In 
the latter, the great personages of paganism have 
their dwelling in a bnlHant castle ; in the former, 
the glorious spirits whom faith has enlightened 
on the vanity of human glory, are humbly seated 
in a peaceful and flowery valley. In the ninth 
canto of the first Cantica, temptatioQ is admir- 
ably represented under the form of the furies ; 
whilst in the second, it is the serpent of Genesis 
creeping under the gra^ and fiowers at the gate 
of Eden. Thus, the spirit of evil is exhibited in 
its utmost eflTorts to shake the best and most 
pious resolutions. In the Inferno, the angel of 
wrath crushes with his rod the pride of the 
demons. In the Purgatorio, two angels- — angels 
of hope — holding in their hands swords blunted 
by expiation, put to flight, by the mere rustling 
of theur wings, the accursed who dares again to 
approach the terrestrial paradise ■. (^super mnros 
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tuos Jerusalem, constitui custodes. Isa.) Be- 
fore descending into the second circle of hell, 
Dante fell prostrate, overpowered by a deep 
alnmber ; now, before ascending the second step 
of purgatory, he falls into a gentle sleep. We 
have seen the infernal, symboHc Minos, pronounc- 
ing inexorable decrees, expressed by his hideouB 
tail : at the entrance of the 'purgatory, we behold 
the angel of penitence, seated placidly, hailing 
with kindness the sinners who have obtained 
their pardon from Giod. Dante accomplishefl the 
sacrament of the confession, in all its pious details, 
with every pious formality, at the feet of the 
angel invested with the sacerdotal ministry, and 
is then admitted to commence the expiation of 
his sins. {Introite portasejus in conjessione, atria 
ejus in hymnis. Pa.) Again, at the commence- 
ment of the Divina Commedia, we saw how the 
queen of angels- - whom Virgil does not dare to 
name, out of respect — had warned Beatrice, 
through the medium of Lucia, that her faithfid 
friend was in danger — that it was high time t* 
save him. Beatrice did not hesitate to descend 
into hell in order to succour the poor lost poet 
Now, it ia the turn of Lucia, the saint martyr- 
emblem of celestial light fLuxJ — who takes the 
slumbering poet into her arms and brings him at 
the feet of the angel to whom has been entrusted 
the keys of the expiatory city : but Dante learna 
this cucumstance and apparition through Virgil 
only. The time has not yet come when the two 
blessed creatures will appear in all the splendour 
of their imperishable beauty. Li the Purgaiorio, 
as well as in the Inferno, the poet accumulates a 
maas of mateml fecta and details, as if he were 



bent on persuading the reader of the reality of 
his pilgrimage. He minutely relates his fatigues, 
his adventures, his ascending and descending 
Bteep rocks, nigged paths, his falling aaleep at 
the close of the day, broken with fatigue, on a 
step of granite — his progress being impeded by 
darkness — his dreams, his visions. He seems 
to have ransacked his genius, in order to give 
every appearance of probabihty to the extraor- 
dinary prodigies he relates. His object is to be 
believed. He admits that he has had dreams 
and visions during his voyage ; but the whole 
poem is an energetic, formal assertion of his 
having accomplished, as well as Saint Paul, a 
mysterious voyage ; and of his intense anxiety 
to be believed on every thing he relates about 
his visit to hell, to purgatory, and to paradise. 

The poets being admitted at the gate of 
purgatory, ascend a winding path up the rock 
till they reach an open and level space that 
extends each way round the mountam. They 
discover that one side of the hank is of white 
marble, admirably wrought, on which are seen 
skilfully engraven many stories of hunulity. 
They read on the chiselled marble an anecdote 
exalting the virtue of the Emperor Trajan, and 
worded with the usual perfection of the poet, 
presenting, in the space of twenty Hues, treasures 
of sensibdity, with instances of a profound insight 
into the human heart. Whilst contemplating 
those memorials of meek humbleness and of 
human virtue, a multitude of souls advance 
towards them who are bent down beneath the 
weight of heavy stones expiating the sin of 
pride. {Gonquassahit capita in terra, muftorum. 
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Pfl.) In preaence of such a spectacle the poet 
asks of hioiBelf with amazement : — what canbe 
the folly and blindness of man in forgetting his 
reaJ condition, and puff himself up in Belf- 
admiration without a thought of the day when 
he is to appear in presence of Divine justice^ 
Oh, how much we are nothing ! exclaimed 
Bossuet ; and, it is this nothingness contrasted 
with human pride which is thus expressed by 
the poet : " Oh proud, haughty Christiajisi, 
miserable, wretched beings, who seeing feebly 
with the mental eye, rely upon your backward 
steps." — " Do you not perceive that we are wonna 
bom to become the angelic butterfly, which muat, 
unimpeded, repair to justice ?" — " Wherefore 
does your soul puffed up aspire so loftily t 
What are ye but embryos of insects, like the 
worm, abortive ia its transformation V After a 
paraphrase of the Lord's prayer, supposed to 
be sung by the spirits, Vir^ inquires the way, 
and is answered by Omberto, who relates his aa 
and sufferings, his arrogance on earth, having 
provoked his countrymen to such a pitch of fury 
that he was murdered by them, Dante is then 
recognized by Oderisi, and exclaims, " O art 
thou not Oderisi, the glory of Agobbio, and of 
that art which first in Paris was named illumin- 
ation V Upon which the iUiuninator, or mimature 
painter, who had been a friend of Giotto and 
Dante, discourses on the vanity of human glory, 
on the frailty of earthly fame, and closes hia 
narrative by, " Your fame is like the grass whose 
hue doth come and go, and scorched by that 
same sun from whose warmth it first grew fresh 
from the earth." It must be remarked that 



Oderiai, with one word only, marks the separation 
between the modes of life ao intimately connected, 
although 80 diaeimilar ; he does not say our but 
your fame, because the terrestrial world, with its 
evanescent, vain glories, is dead for him, being 
in the realm where he purifies himself before 
appearing before God ; he is calm, although 
suffering, because he is undergoing the necessary 
ordeal to attain the infinite beatitude that will 
follow ; he beholds and judges our world with a 
placid pity, without a shadow of passion, and 
without any illusion. 

Dante, with an overburdened soul, journeys 
on. His master desires him to look down on 
the ground which they are treading, and he 
observes that various instances of pride recorded 
in history and fable, are engraven on the rocky 
pavement : Lucifer, Saul, Rehoboam, Alcmceon, 
Sennacherib, Holophemes, Ilion. They leave the 
first cornice, and are conducted by an angel 
to the stairs which lead up to the second, where 
the sin of envy is purged. Proceeding to the 
right they hear voices uttered by invisible 
spirits recounting famous examples of charity ; 
then the souls of the envious appear ; they are 
clad in sackcloth, having their eyes sewed up 
with an iron thread. (MeTis invida eum de 
alieno bono affiigitur, de medio lucis obscuratur. 
St. Greg.) In this second cornice appear the 
souls of Guido del Duca of Brettinoro and of 
Knieri dal Calboli of Romagua, who speak to 
each other ; the latter, hearing that Dante 
comes fi-om the banks of the Arno, inveighs 
against the degeneracy of all those who dwell 
in the cities visited by that stream ; au4 iKe. 



former, in like manner, against the inhabitants 
Romagna. Nearly the whole of this canto {the four- 
teenth) is historical and pohtical, ajid is one of the 
many instances of the care with which the poet 
interweaves the two subjects of his poem. The 
shade, after having depicted and stigmatized the 
many vices of the inhabitants of the Val d'Amo, 
alludes, in a mysterious, vague, language to future 
disasters, and contrasts the purity of ancient 
manners to the corruption and baseness of their 
degenerated time : grief prevents him, fi-om con- 
tinuing ; and he only adds, " O, Tuscan, leave 
me ; for I find greater delight in weeping than 
in speech, so much pity has wrung my heart.' 
The poets proceed ; they advance onward in 
stillness, when a voice, cleaving the air like ligh.tr 
ning, met them, shouting the words of Cain, 
"Whosoever finds me will slay me." It then 
fled away like the thunder that suddenly breaks 
away the cloud — a terrific, mysterious scene, 
evoking sinister images of crime and murder ! 

A radiant angel now invites the poets to ascend 
the next steep. On their way, Dante suggests 
certain doubts which are resolved by Virgil ; the ' 
latter explains the difference between earthly 
and heavenly good ; the former admitting not 
participation, the latter increasing by it — ^the 
highest good reflecting itself into love, which 
spreads and extends in charity, and referring 
him again to Beatrice, if he requires further 
answer to aUay his tliirstings. They reach the 
third cornice, where the sin of anger is punished, 
Dante, in a kind of waking dream, beholds 
remarkable instances of patience, when, by slow 
degrees, a dense fog, datk as night, gathers round 



them, and deprives them both of sight and pure 
air. As they proceed through the dark smoke in 
which are wrapt the penitent souls that have 
yielded to the sin of anger, — (Caligavit ah indig- 
natione oculus metis. Job, xvij.) they hear the 
voices of spirits praying to the Lamb for mercy ; 
one of these, argues with Dante on the error of 
such as impute our actions to necessity, and lays 
down the principles of the doctrine of free-wdl, 
and attributes the great misfortunes of the world 
to the undue mixture of temporal and spiritual 
authority in the person of the Pope. The poeta 
afterwards emerge from this thick vapour ; and 
soon after, Dante's &ncy represents to him jn 
lively portraiture some noted examples of anger. 
This imaginative state being dissipated by the 
appearance of an angel, they are invited by the 
celestial envoy to continue upwards to the fourth 
cornice, where lukewarmnesa in love towards God, 
or indifference, is pimiahed. VirgU here explains 
that the vice of indifference proceeds from a 
defect of love, and that all love can only be of 
two sorts, either natural, or of the soul ; of which 
Bort the former is always right, but the latter 
may err either in respect of object or of degree ; 
Dante, thirsting for further explanations on the 
nature of love, urges his master to unfold other 
mysteries on the subject, to which the latter com- 
phes, concluding that he can show what reason 
discovers, but that which lies beyond appertaina 
to the domain of faith, not of reason, and that it 
will be explained by, Beatrice. After this 
psychological dialogue between the two poets, a 
multitude of spirits rush by, in great eagerness 
to ascend, and as they pasa they reQotdm«ijaiiaa& 
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of zeal and fervent affection. Others foUow; 
their punishment ia to obey the resistless will, 
and rush and speed incessantly round the moun- 
tain, and passing along, they shout forth memor- 
able examples of the sin for which they suffer. 
Such a spectacle plunges Dante into deep 
thoughts, and his meditation changing to a 
dream, he falls into a profound slumber. 

Dante now relates his dream or vision ; it 
takes place previous to entering the three higher 
cornices that stUl remain to be visited, namely, 
those on which axe punished the sins of avarice, 
gluttony, and incontinence, and this vision of the 

Eoet consisting of the appearance of a fantastical 
eing,would appear to be the emblem of these three 
vices : it is the form of a woman, stammering, with 
distorted hands and feet — eyes squinting, and 
deadly white ; he gazes on her, in consequence of 
which, she recovers her speech ; her face becomes 
endued with a rosy hue ; she sings to him in the 
sweetest strains, that she is a syren ; then another 
form of holy appearance rises, to shame her — 
appeals to Virgil and seizing the other, the 
syren, she tears her robe in front, opens her and 
shows her belly, whence the loathsome smell 
coming from it, awakes Dante. Such is the 
vision, generally interpreted as the symbol of 
faUehood and truth. After it, the poets, sum- 
moned by an angel, ascend to the fUth comics 
where the sin of avarice is punished^ the aoula 
being aU lying downward — cleaved to the groxmd 
— bewailing m loud lamentations : they meet 
among them Pope Adrian the fifth, and after- 
wards Hugh Capet, who records illustrious ex- 
amples of voluntary ipovert^ aad of bounty ; he 
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then tella who he himself is, and speaka of his 
descendants on the French throne, adding some 
noted instance of avarice. Here political passion 
inflames again the poet, although he finds him- 
self in those calm regions so far removed from 
every worldly clamour. He pnts in the month 
of Hugh Capet a bitter satire of his posterity, 
of that evil plant, he says, of which he was the 
root, and which has so overshadowed all the 
Christian lands that rarely a wholesome fruit can 
be gathered upon them. Hugh Capet expresses 
in burning words hia execration for his race, the 
horror and disgust they inspire hi'tn with ; his 
imprecations break forth with fury, tUI over- 

Eowered, breathless, animated, as it were, by a 
allowed hatred, — that hatred, the root of which 
lays deep in a boundless love for what is just 
and good ; he exclaims, " Lord, when shall I 
joyfiilly behold the vengeance profoundly hidden 
in which thy wrath secretly delights," 

When Dante and his guide are on the point of 
leaving the circle where avarice is punished, the 
mountain shakes fearfully, as if it were fallin g ; 
and on all sides a vehement shout arises, uttering- 
the song, Gloi-ia in excelsis Deo. They both 
behold the spirit of Statins who has undergone 
his time of punishment, and is on his way to 
Paradise, He explains that the shaking of the 
mountain and the singing of the hymn, take 
place whenever any one prepares to quit purga- 
tory to take his flight to Paradise, and expresses 
joy at beholding Virgil. Thus is Statins, the 
author of the Thebaid, introduced ; for it is the 
intention of Dante that Virgil should disappear 
^fcid not continue to guide him, w\nlat SfetiwcaSa 
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to remain with him till the very end of the 
journey through purgatory. Virgil, Statius, and 
Dante aacend up to the sixth cornice, where the 
Bin of gluttony ib punished, the two Latin poets 
diBcoursing by the way. Statius attributes his 
conversion to Christianity as well as his taste 
for poetry, to YirgiL They come near a tree^ 
the tree of knowledge — himg with fragrant 
fruits, and watered by a stream that falls around 
from a rock, and voices are heard to proceed 
fi^am among the leaves, recording examples of 
temperance. Emaciated spirits, doing penanoe 
for gluttony, make their appearance ; they are 
hollow-eyed, ghastly, and withered ; they turn 
perpetually in their circle, passing and repassing 
before the fruits of the tree and the limpid stream 
round it) their thirsting and desire ever excited and 
keener, but never satisfied. {Demigrata est super 
carbones fades eorum, et non sunt cogniti, adhmit , 
cutis eorum ossihus; aruit, et facta est quasi lignum. 
Jerem. Thr.iv.) Amongthese Dantehas recognized 
Foreae, who had been his friend on earth ; thw 
hold a long conversation ; the two friends dweU 
on the sad destiny of their country, and Forese, 
attributing aU its misfortiines to Corso Donati, 
he predicts the violent death of this formidable 
chief of the Blacks. Then the three poets arrive 
at another tree, from whence again issue voices 
that record ancient examples of gluttony, and, 
proceeding forwards, they are directed by an 
angel which way to ascend to the next comioe 
of the mountain. 

Whilst the poets are mounting singly, owinff 
to the narrowness of the path, Dante, uncertsdn, 
and desirous of tnowVed^e, \vd^ to be informed 



how the shades, which require no food, can become 
emaciated, Statiua, on the invitation of Virgil, 
undei-takes to explain thia, and enters into a 
history of the formation of the soul ; he shows 
how, after it leaves the body, it ia impressed by 
the aame pasaions which influenced it when in 
the body. This paaaage, of more than sixty lines, 
giving a theory on the functions of the blood, on 
the formation of the vegetative soul as well as of 
ihe sensitive soul — on their development, and the 
subsequent preservation of the image of the body 
which the soul animated on earth, or, the aerial 
vesture of the soul — undoubtedly offers little in- 
terest, consisting of details of an obsolete as well 
as erroneous physical philosophy ; but it will 
remain, aa well aa many passages of Lucretius, 
as a marvellous monument of poetical art ; for, it 
is impossible to embody a more intricate subject 
in a clearer and more beautiful poetry. After 
this digression, the three poets arrive on the 
seventh and last cornice, where the sin of incon- 
tinence is punished, the sinners walking through 
flames : {Prohasti cor vieum, et visiiasti node : 
igne me examinasti. Pa. Ambulate in hrniine 
ignis veslri, et injlammis quas succendistis. Ia.\.) 
— The spirits of those suffering in the fire, are 
heard recording illustrious instances of chastity. 
Other spirits wonder at seeing the shadow cast 
by the body of Dante ; on his informing them 
that he is really alive, one of them addresses 
him and points out to him the spirits of other 
shades, with whom he converses. Now the 
poets cannot proceed fiui;her without passing 
also through the fire; an angel urges them 
on ; but Dante hesitates ; he pictMiea to VW- 



self the human forma in the glowing flames 
which he beheld ; he remains fixed and stubborn, 
when his master somewhat incensed, criea " My 
Bon, between Beatrice and thee standeth this wall," 
he then follows biin in the flame, his gracious 
guide discoursing of Beatrice, to encoiirage him, 
as they proceed, and finds that he has passed 
through unhurt. Guided by a voice that sang : 
" Come ye, blessed of my father," the poets, 
proceed upwards, but hindered by the fall of 
night fi^om going further, they lay down to 
repose during the night on the steps of a lofty 
stair. Dante slumbers, and in a dream he beholoB 
a young, beautiful lady, gathering flowers in a 
meadow to make a garland. She mentions her 
own name in sweet and graceful strains ; it ia 
Leah, the symbol of action, or active life, with her 
sister Eachel, figuring the contemplative life. 
With the return of the morning, the poets reach 
the Height, and here Virgil gives Dante fiill 
Uberiiy to use his own pleasure and judgment in 
the choice of his way, tiU he shall meet with 
Beatrice. 

The mission of Virgil being terminated, Dante 
is now on the threshold of the primitive dwelling 
of man, from which an irrevocable decree excludea 
the Latin poet. The angels having efiaced from 
his forehead the seven Ps that had been traced 
upon it, he can now proceed alone, without fear 
of going astray. Dante ia now eager to visit thfl 
forest of the terrestrial Paradise ; he pursues 
leisurely his way, breathing delicious odours and 
the aofteat breeze, till he is stopped by a stream, 
on the other side of which he beholds a fair ladji 
all alone, anging a.i\d c\ii^^ ftowera. He an- 



dresses her, beBeechiiig her to approach, that he 

may see her and listen to her song. The grace- 
ful and lovely figure, exquisitely described by the 
poet, comes within three paces of him, leaving 
only the streamlet between them. She tells him 
that the water which flows between them, is here 
called Lethe, and in another place has the name 
of Eiinoe. This fair lady, called Matilda, resumes 
her singing as though inspired by love ; she moves 
on the verdant bank, when turning, she exclaims : 
" Brother, look and hear." Suddenly, a surpas- 
sing brilliancy bursts through the whole forest ; 
a dehcloua melody is heard ; a marvellous sight 
is offered to the eyes of the poet in the descrip- 
tion of which his inspiration seems kindled anew. 
Seven golden tapers, twenty-five elder men 
crowned, and a crowd clad in white, precede a 
car triumphal and blazing, drawn by a Gryphon 
whose wings rise out of sight, with three nymphs 
circling in smooth dance on the right wheel, and 
four on the left. This car with the whole of its 
stafi*, are evidently described according to Ezekiel 
and the Apocalypse, being a symbol of the church, 
in the descriptions of which the poet has lavished 
all the treasures of his style and imagination. 
When the car is opposite, near Dante, a peel of 
thujider is heard ; the multitude around turns 
with respect towards it; voices and strains of 
angels are heard ; angelic hands shower clouds of 
flowers on the car ; a maid appears in a white 
veil, wreathed with olive, robed in hue of living 
flame. It is Beatrice, descending firom heaven. 
Tlie poet is struck down by the heavenly 
influence, which even in childhood, he says, 
thrilled him ; deeply moved and terrified, \a 
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turns to Virgil for a refuge, but lie had Tanisted, 
and Beatrice tella him not to weep, that other 
causes shall aoon cause his tears to flow. She 
chides him for having forgotten her and her 
virtuous inspirations. Her severe reproofs strike 
the poet with shame and repentance ; he falls 
prostrate on the ground ; when he raises himself 
ttom that state of humility and confusion, he is 
drawn by Matilda through the waters of Lethe, 
then presented first to the four virgins, — figurea 
of the cardinal virtues^who lead him to the 
symbolic figure of the Gn^hon ; and the other 
three virgins, or evangelical virtues — intercede 
for him to Beatrice, that she should display to 
him her second beauty. Despite the severity of 
her reprimands, Beatrice by her beauty revives in 
the poet's heart, all the soft and tender iraprea- 
sions of former years. She now appears to lum 
as superior to what she was formerly, as she was 
superior to other women in her brief sojourn on 
earth, Afterwards,Dante,incompanywithMatilda 
and Statins, follows the procession of the bleat tfl 
the tree of knowledge. After a hymn, Dante Ma 
asleep and is awakened by a flash of splendour; on 
awakening, he exclaims, " Where is Beatrice 1" She 
replies to him herself and tella him to observe the 
car, and on his return to earth to record all he seea 
She reveals the future destiny of the church and 
darkly predicts some future events. The poet is 
then conducted to the fountain — firom whence tha 
two streams, Lethe and Eunoe, separating, flow 
different ways— and having tasted its waters, at 
the desire of Beatrice, transmitted by Matilda, he 
returns pure and regenerated, like plants that are 
renewed with fresh foliage, thus prepared and 
worthy of mounting to ^iie sSata. 



Such is our meagre analysis of the Purgatory. 
The latter part especially of this cantica is 
dazzling and bewildering by its gorgeous, resplen- 
dent scenes. We could not do more than mention 
them. The poetical world does not possess any 
thing more oeautiful and affecting than the 
meeting of Dante and Beatrice in a world of 
truth, innocence and love. The thrillings and 
anguish of the poet, who after ten years of tears 
and sorrow, beholds again his lady-love on a 
throne of celestial glory ; the passionate love and 
respect with which he inhales her atmosphere, 
her smile and her reproofs, at the same time sweet 
and severe ; liis shame, sobs and the subdued 
bursts of his soul — in fine, all the details of that 
scene form a most dramatic and harrowing 
picture. The intervention of God's angels, who, 
silently ghding in the ethereal realm, with hands 
joined, tearful eyes, pray the radiant maid to be 
mercifid towards her prostrate repentant lover, 
add to the hallowed beauty of the scene, the 
whole of which merges into an apocalyptic vision 
of unparalleled grandeur. The poet, embraces in 
one glance, the whole destiny of humanity, past, 
present and futiure ; he takes man at the moment 
of h^ fall, restores him through expiation to the 
times announced by the prophets, when, after the 
fulfilment of his destinies on earth, he will return 
purified and regenerated, to the realm of God 
and of eternal happiness. The subject of this 
part of the poem being expiation, every part of 
it converts to this general idea ; thus, we behold 
the pagan expiation in the suicide of Gate, 
affcerwarda the Christian expiation through 
penitence, and finally, the divine exip\at\OTi,-m'0ft.- 
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out which it was impossible for man to efface the 
original sin. After the absolution of the mortal 
mns, there stlU remained the primitive blot, the 
redeeming of which, is only granted by God, 
through the blood of His Son, in the sacrament of 
baptism. Thus, the political and moral sense of 
the poem does not admitof any doubt or obscurity, 
and the whole vision is methodically unfolded in 
its chronological order. The Purgatory does not 
seem to be much read out of Italy, and from 
Count Balbo's statement, it does not appear to be 
much more so in the land speaking the language 
of Dante, and " Yet," he observes, " the Purgatoij 
is perhaps the most beautiful invention m the 
Divine Comedy, or the one, at least, in which ia 
seen the noblest portion of the heart of Dante, — 
love." The passages in which appear the remi- 
niscence of Beatrice are numerous. His muse 
soars highest— in strains of stiU greater suavi^, 
when it alludes to her, whom he beholds again 
after ten years in the poem, but after twenty-iour 
years in reahty. The latter part is more espe- 
cially a love-poem, in which Beatrice and the 
angels are the principal characters. The vast 
number and the marvellous variety of the ai^ls 
have been a subject of the admiration of Gm- 
euene and still more of Count Balbo. The 
latter enumerates all those who appear in the 
Purgatory, and he does not perhaps confine him- 
self sufficiently to the consideration of them, in a 
merely poetical point of view. We have seen 
that the souls are conducted by an angel ; that 
there is one at each cornice of the mountain ; that 
the virtues round the car are also angels ; that a 
group of angels inletcede ?ot ^\ifi ^oet. And, they 
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aU speak and are clothed in a different way ; 
they form a progressive world of love and celestial 
figures, concentrating round the pre-eminent 
figure, Beatrice. Any minute characteristic 
becomes relatively insignificant in presence of 
this all-absorbing idea— of this heart-rooted 
object of the poet. Dante, therefore, had not 
made a rash and vain promise, when he wrote in 
the Vita rrnova, that if God permitted it, he 
would say of her, that which has never been said 
of any other person, begging the Master of the 
Masters to admit him, to behold the glory of the 
celestial woman in the contemplation of Him 
'ho is bleased in all ages. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Analfsli of the Paradko. — Form of ttie paradise. — Daiit is *npt 
into heaven, guided by Bestrice.— They enter the flrat planet, the 
Moon — ExpianationB given by Beatrice. — The Recmd planet, Mereurj'. 
—The Emperor Justinian. — Borneo. — The third placet, Venn«.— 
Charles MarteL — Cuniiza. — I'oico. — The Sun, or fourth heaveD.— 
Thomas Aquinas.— Buonaveutura. — Their digcourees. — The fifth 
heaven. Mars, — Cacdaguida. — His Darrative. — The sixth heaven, or 
planet of Jupiter.— Appearance of the souls. — They assume the fuTtn 
of an eagle— Discourses of the eagle. — The planet of Saturn, nr aeventli 
heaven. — Jacob's ladder. — Piero Damiano.^St, Benedict.. — The d^lb 
heaven, or the fixed stars. — Dante beholds the light diTine, the Sun, 
dwelling of Christ. — Triumph of the Virgin Mary, — St. Peter qaestioiil 
Dante on faith, St. James on hope, and St. John on charity. — Adam. 
— The Empyrean. — St, Bernard and the Virgin Mary. — Dante ii 
permitted to behold our Saviour, — The Divine Trinity. — Conolusiou 
of the Divine Comedy. — Characteristics of the Paradiao, 

In the third part of the Divina Commedia 
Dante takes his reader to the realm of eternal 
felicities. After so many vicissitudes, he has 
finally attained the mansions of heaven, the 
Paradiso. He commences by clearly stating 
that having been in heaven, and wltnessea 
things ■which no one who comes from thence 
coTild relate, he ■will no'w sing all he beheld 
in the sacred realm, Dante, although in 
paradise, still remains a man ; and again m this 
cantica appear many reminiscences of his earthly 
feelings and adventures, but they do not impair 
its continuous elevation ; nor do the metaphysical 
disaertatious introduced in it, and often con- 
sidered aa auperfluiius, affect the divine splendour, 
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the sweet melody — the harmony and charm of 
the ensemble. The poet, in his ideal of heaven, 
has followed the Ptolemaic system, somewhat 
amended by St. Thomas, His paradise is divided 
into nine spheres, or nine heavens (besides the 
empyrean), wheeling round our earth in circles 
that increase in size and rapidity of motion, 
according to their distance from the centre, 
which is in accordance with the expression of 
the psaJm, that the heavens relate the glory 
of the Lord. Dante is wafted away by a 
mysterious power beyond the Hmita assigned to 
human nature. He is gradually elevated to the 
contemplation of the Supreme Being. His 
movements become instantaneous, for, according 
to the opinion of St. Augustine and of other 
fathers, the movements of the blessed beings, 
will surpass thought itself in rapidity. The 
poet is only made aware of his passage from one 
planet to another by a sweeter smile and a 
brighter glance from Beatrice. Lamentations 
and blasphemies were heard on entering the 
circles of the infernal abyss ; shades, more 
especially, met the pilgrims. On approaching 
the expiatory mountain, they beheld the souls 
of mortals, and were hailed with strains of love 
and glory ; but now the poet attains the celestial 
regions in the midst of songs of love and glory, 
and beholds in the paradise, splendours, spirits, 
divine substances. 

Dante, commencing his pilgrimage, is rapt to 
the highest heaven. He sees Beatnce gazing on 
the sun more steadfastly than an eagle. He 
fixes his own eyes upon her, and draws from 
her a supernatural power which enables luxa 
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to bear tKe intensity of divine light beyond that 
wliich is permitted to mortals, and tlds increases 
ao marveUously, that day seema to him added to 
day, as if the Ahnighty had adorned the sky 
with another eun. He feek himself raised above 
human nature ; nothing remains in him but wliat 
flows from divine love, the light of which wafta 
him , to heaven ; and, as he approaches the 
celestial spheres, he hears their immortal har- 
mony, a portion of heaven appearing to him 
broader than an immense lake blazing with the 
sun's flame. Beatrice anticipates his enc|^airie3, 
and resolves certain doubts that arise m his 
mind, after which the poet warns his readers not 
to foUow him in his adventurous voyage unless 
they have accustomed themselves to divine 
contemplations, Beatrice continuing to gaae 
upwards, and Dante upon her, they enter the 
first planet, the moon. She explains to him the 
cause of the spots which appear on that glohe 
according to the astronomy of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Milton speaks also of the spots on the moon, 
and although in a manner naturally very different, 
— hia explanation being piirely physical, — he 
probably was induced to do so in imitation of the 
Horentme poet. Although the blessed, inhabiting 
the same paradise, boundless ocean of light ana 
love, although they all, according to their worth, 
experience a complete felicity in the divine 
vision, — many spirits meet the poet as he 
advances, their object being to initiate him to 
the hierarchy of deservedness and of grace, aa 
well as to habituate his mortal eyes to sustain 
the splendour of celestial glory. Each spirit 
Eelects the planet which is the most in accordance 
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with the virtue preferred by him whilst on earth 
(Spirit-US redeat ad Deum, qui dedit ilium. 
EccL xii.) The earthly reminiscences are thus 
blended with the ineffable felicities of the divine 
re^ons, and magnificent episodes are interspereed 
in this best and divine part of the Divine 
Comedy. But the introduction of such mortal 
things resemble the indistinct murmurs of the 
distant tempest ; they are a mere shadow in the 
immense harmony of heaven, and images of an 
inimitable grace succeed to iutricate dissertations 
— and ternble invectives against the abject state 
of Christians, to the austere exposition of the 
Catholic truths. 

The sphere of the moon, as weU as the first 
compartments of purgatory and of hell, is 
deatmed to the lukewarm souls that have been 
torn away from their duties by the violence of 
others. Their fault is twofold ; they either have 
not opposed sufficient resistance to the violence 
offered to them, or have not returned immediately 
on the cessation of the persecution, to the path 
of duty. Those feeble, pale, imcertain, doubtfid 
spirits dwell in the cold, deadly, white planet of 
Diana. Here Dante describes the shadowy 
forms of several nuns who have not fully adhered 
to their vows. He meets Piccarda, the raster 
of Corso Donati, violently carried off from her 
convent by him, and forced to return to secular 
life ; and she points out to him the spirit of the 
Empress Costanza. While Dante and Beatrice 
continue in the moon, she removes certain doubta 
which he had conceived respecting the place 
assigned to the blessed. Beatrice explains to 
her lover the astronomical system ■whioix ferma* 
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as it were, the frame of thia part of the poem ; 
and continuing, she tuma away from numaii 
knowledge in order to penetrate divine science ; 
she deducts the admirable and blessed conse- 
quences of the principle of charity, by which 
every soul is satisfied with its share of blessed- 
ness, without wishing for more, {Deus charitas 
est, et qui mcmet in craniate, in Deo manet, et 
Deus in eo. St. Joan.) She afterwards speaks 
of the perseverance indispensable for the accom- 
plishment of holy resolutions, — dwells on the 
gravity of the vows, a sublime compact between 
man and God, — and severely blames the levity of 
those who engage their freedom by thoughtlesa 
and often guilty oaths, as instanced by Jephthah. 
She then addresses to the bad wordb.ipper9 
of Christ well merited upbraidings. " Chria- 
tians," she says, " bring more gravity into youi 
actions, be not like feathers, blown about by 
every wind, nor think that all water may efface 
your sins ; you, have to guide you, the Old and 
New Testament and the pastor of the church; 
let them suffice for your salvation ; if evil 
passions entice you remember, that you are inai 
and not senseless beasts." 

Now Dante ascends with Beatrice to thfl 
planet Mercury, which is the second heaven, 
where many spirits greet bim, offering to answa 
anything he may wish to know from them. 
As they approach him, they evince their joyful- 
ness by the iocreased efiidgence issuing from 
each. This planet is peopled by the active and 
energetic souls who have applied their genius to 
the promotion of what is good and just. One of 
them accosting Daivte, atvd glowing with greater 
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radiance, and concealing himself within the 
splendour of hia own pure light, answers the 
poet. It is the Emperor Justinian, who relates 
his own history and the conquests of the 
Romana Here the poet reveals again his own 
political opinions by introducing into this imperial 
narrative his own ideas on the divine rignt, of 
the emperors, and on the conduct and destiny 
of the Guelfe and Ghihellins. It is a magnificent 
instajice of historical poetry. Then appears the 
spirit of Romeo, arrayed in pure and spotl^s 
light. This Romeo had been very celebrated 
for bis skill and virtues ; he became minister of 
Raymond Berenger, Count of Provence, and 
conducted so well hia affairs that the four 
daughters of the count married four kings. The 
minister was rewarded with princely ingratitude, 
and, calumniated, poor, and old, he was reduced 
to wander a pilgrim and a beggar. 

Justinian and the other spuits, disappear in 
the distance, like the swiftest sparks, but the 
words of the emperor having excited some doubts 
in Dante's mind respecting the human redemp- 
tion, he remains perplexed, awed, bowed down, 
when Beatrice beaming upon him, with a radiant 
emile, and aware of his thoughts, gives him a long 
explanation, in which all the doubts of the poet 
are solved. They both afterwards ascend to the 
third heaven, winch is the planet of Venus. In 
this planet dwell in their efBulgence the holy 
souls which, from the love of the human being, 
have raised themselves to the love of their 
creator. Dante, is wafted upwards unconsci- 
ously, and only perceives it by the new loveliness 
that graces his lady. The soula ap^eax BaVi'oii-- 
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naxies, impelled in circling motion ; they come 
towards him, advancing from the blessed round 
of the seraphiras, and the' poet meets with the 
spirit of Charles Martel, King of Hungary, who 
had been his friend on earth. Charles, shrouded 
in his celestial splendour, speaks of the realms to 
which he was heir, and aUudea to the political 
events of Florence, when on iiis own death, being 
succeeded by his brother Robert, the Emperor 
Henry VII,, found in him a successful foe, and 
he afterwards discourses on the cause why 
children differ in disposition from their parenta, 
lamenting that parents do not bring up their 
children to those professions for which they are 
most suited. Having cleared the doubts ot the 
poet and foretold the evils that his posterity 
were doomed to bear, Charles moves away, and 
is succeeded by another spirit, the spirit of 
Cunizza, sister of Eccelino, the tyrant of Padoua; 
she confesses her having been subjected to the 
influences of the planet which she is now inlia- 
biting, and exults in her fate, since it is shared 
by Folco of Genoa, a celebrated Provencal poet, 
who was sumamed di Marsiglia, having been 
perhaps bishop of Marseilles. Folco conversea 
also with Dante ; he energetically reproves the 
Pope for hia neglect of the Holy Land ; he pro^ 
nosticates some reverse to the pontifical power, 
and expresses the sorrow and indignation — so 
deeply felt by the exiled poet — on beholding the 
pontifical court continuing to remain at Avignon, 
thus abandoning the tomb of Saint Peter and 
the metropolis of the Christian world. 

The next ascent carries Dante and Beatrice in 
the sun, ox ?ovcrtj\Y \ieaNeEv. They axe enoom- 
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Bed with a wreath of blessed spirits, twelve 
m number, one of whom, Thomas Aquinas, 
declares the names and endowments of the rest. 
The angeJic doctor gives a detailed accoimt of the 
life and character of St. Francis, and having con- 
cluded, his blessed flame and the holy wreath are 
spontaneously impelled away, and encompassed 
by another circle, or garland, of glorified soids, 
one of whom, Buonaventura, nobly relates the 
history, and celebrates the praises of St. Dominic ; 
he also informs Dante, who are those forming 
this second wreath : he concludes by courteously 
stating that the warm amiability and learned 
speech of Friar Thomas, have moved him to 
record the praises of such a champion. Thomas 
Aquinas then resumes his speech ; he solves some 
doubts which he discerned in the mind of Dante ; 
he warns him against assenting to any proposi- 
tion without having duly examined it. Saint 
Thomas certainly evinces a GhibeUin tendency 
in this second discourse ; moreover, the reciprocal 
warmth of both saints in exalting alternately, 
the founders of the two celebrated rival orders, 
has been considered as bearing some shadow of 
partiality on both sides ; it is, more probably an 
indirect blame as well as an intended conciliation, 
between the Dominicans and the Franciscans, 
who at all times have given to Cliristendom the 
sad spectacle of their miserable jealousies and 
wretched quarrels. Saint Thomas afterwards 
conciliateB an apparent contradiction of two texts 
of the Scriptures, in establishing a subtle distinc- 
tion between the three persons endowe d by God 
with the highest intelfigence : Adam, endowed 
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euaceptible ; Jeaus, the incarnate wisdom, and 
Solomon, the greatest king who has ever existed 
on earth. Such is, no doubt, the spirit and object 
of the long theological political scene of the great 
doctors, whose bright beings are dwelling in tk 
sun under the form of beautiftil garlands. (Qui 

docti fvsrivi,, JulgehuTit quasi splendor 

Jirmamenti : et qui adjustitimn erudiunt mnUos, 
quasi steUfB in perpetuas eBtermitates. Dan. xii) 
The poet, at the evening hour of twilight, 
beholds through heaven a new radiance, new 
appearancea, still more dazzHng, which showed 
his Beatrice so fair, so passing lovely, that hifl 
words cannot express, nor his mind follow her 
infinite sweetness. They have been transferred 
to a more lofly^ bliss, namely, into the fifth heaven, 
which is that of Mara. In the red planet of 
Mars, Dante beholds the spirits of those who have 
died fighting for the true faith ; they are ranged 
in the sign of a cross, thickly studded, and com- 
pared to the dazzling rays they shoot forth, 
every other light appears pale. At the Bame 
time, the poet's ears are dehghted by the sweet- 
est melody, which charms and overpowers his 
senses. The deUghtfiil harmony having ceased, 
one of the bright spirits, or gems, descendiug 
swiftly through the radiant track to the foot m 
the cross, addreases Dante : it is Cacciaguida, hia 
ancestor, who died for the true faith in Palestine ; 
he speaks to the poet a language so enthusiastic 
and mystical, his thoughts soar so high that they 
are beyond the reach of the mortal man, who can 
only comprehend his ancestor when the warmth 
of his transport is over, and when his words are 
brought down to the level of his mind. Dante 
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gazes on Beatrice, and encouraged by her smile, 
he prays the living topaz to inform him of his 
name. Cacciagiiida now, in a long and admirable 
narrative, describes the pure and simple manners 
of the Florentines in his time ; he gives a history 
of his own birth and of his descendants — describeB 
the extent of Florence when he lived there — re- 
counts the names of the chief families who then 
inhabited it, attributing its degeneracy and sub- 
sequent disgrace to the introduction of families 
from the neighbouring country and villages, and 
to their mixture with the primitive citizens ; and 
finally, he predicts to Dante his banishment, as 
well as the calamities he is about to suffer from 
bis ungrateful countrymen, exborting him not to 
shrink from declaring the truth revealed in hia 
vision — namely, hia JJivina ComTnedia — however 
bitter it may be. 

This discourse of Cacclaguida is one of the most 
celebrated passages of the Divine Comedy. The 
description of the pure, modest life of the old 
Florentines, when the old city was chaste and 
sober, at peace with all ; when the ladies had no 
bright jewels nor rich sandals ; when no Sarda- 
napalus had introduced unheard of luxuries ; when 
the noblest citizens wore plain leather belts, the 
ladies coming forth with unpainted faces, — the 
whole of this description is one of the most ex- 
traordinary instances of poetical power, in a style 
of truth and nature : it is a creation of the 
greatest learning and simplicity with new modes 
of colouring, exquisitely pure, artistical, and 
vivid. The sketch of the history of Florence 
which follows the picture of its ancient manners, 
in which aU the vicissitudes of the republic are 
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depicted, ■with an account of its most celebratel 
men and moat illustrious families, must have 
created a powerful interest, as well as deep emo- 
tions, among the Florentines and in the whole 
of Tuscany. This portion of the discourse occu- 
pies a whole canto ; and forms, in itself a perfect 
poetical history. The latter part of it referring 
especially to Dante, when the poet, with a 
melancholy courage, is amdous to feam all that 
cruel fortune hath in store for bim, forms an 
admirable complement to the historical premises 
that precede : it is also a perfect poetical biog- 
raphy. The poet, at his lady's bidding, addresses 
the Light of his ancestor, stating, that whilst 
Vu^ accompanied him to the dark regions of 
the dead, his own destiny was shadowed out to 
him in words that filled his mind with doubt, 
and that he would fain to know all the miseriea 
that await him, because the arrow comes gentler 
when foreseen. He then hears from the light 
the history of his misfortunes, and of all the 
pangs and anguish that will follow his banish- 
ment ; it bestows great euloglums on Can 
Grande; it teUs him the celebrated, profound 
words : — 

Tu proverai si come sa di Sale 
La pane altrui, e com' e" duro calle 
Lo Bceodere e'l Salir per Taltrui scale. 

" You wiU experience how bitter is the bread o^ 
others, and how hard it is to ascend and descend 
the steps of a stranger." The poet, armed with 
courage, resigned, prepares to act with foresight ; 
although, if he timidly unfolds the truth, ha 
fears to die in the esteem of those for whom the 
present time will be old. Upon which, the Light 
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BO dear to him, ehmea with a livelier flame, and 
urges him, aa stated, to reveal his visions ; which, 
although they may seem harsh at first, wiU prove 
a most wholesome food when digested ; and that 
hifl revelation will be Uke the tempest that assails 
the loftiest heights, and that hence greater glory 
■will redound upon him. 

The spirit of Cacciaguida, after brooding some 
time in silence on his own thoughts, resumes his 
intercourse with the poet, and points out to him 
all the blessed spirits inliabiting the planet Mara, 
of renowned warriors and crusaders. As he 
names them, they display an effiilgence on the 
branch of the luminous cross, similar to that of 
lightning on a dond. Dante, observing after- 
wards the Buipassing beauty of his lady-guide, 
transcending all he had seen before, perceives 
his own flight to the planet of Jupiter, the sixth 
heaven. Here the souls of those who have admin- 
istered justice rightly in the world, move in a very 
extraordinary manner. The light of these saintly 
creatures, fly about, each singing in its own 
light, sometimes in a round, sometunes in a long 
array, and changing their form and figures aa 
they fly, now formmg the letter D, then I, or 
,the letter L, and the bright lights continuing 
to flutter, represent the thuty-five letters of the 
alphabet, descending and resting, in two files, 
so as to trace the words, Diligite jiistkiam on 
the first, and the words Qui judicatis terram on 
the second ; then the thousands of celestial 
splendours, twinkling and scattering, re-form 
fgain, and take the shape of a crowned eagle, 
the majestic poetical symbcfl of the unity of 
voUtion in the hearts of the just, and also of 
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Dante'a political Utopia developed in his work 
on the univei-sal monarchy. The poet, in hia 
effusion, addresses the star from which springa 
all earthly justice ; he praya that the ■wrath 
of the Almighty may come down on the 
turpitude of simony, on the abuse made cfj 
spiritual power, who is perpetually holding 
back the bread from the poor which the Father 
of all doth not deny. 

The mysterious, beauteous eagle, composed of a 
mutitude of glad spirits, each appearing like 
a little ruby, and glowing intensely, now speaks 
as with one voice proceeding from the multitude 
of spirits ; he explains the cause for which it 
is exalted to that state of glory. He then solvea 
a doubt which the poet had entertained respecting 
the possibUity of salvation without belief in 
Christ ; and clapping with hia wings, soars like 
a falcon, chanting forth praises of divine graca 
But his praises of the divine goodness partakes 
somewhat of a satire on all bad Christians, on all 
bad sovereigns who have oppressed the peopla 
The eagle asks where would be the justice to 
condemn those whose lives and actions have 
been pure and blameless, although they have 
died without Christ being revealed to them 
either by words or writing 1 — who is he who 
could assume the place of the great Judge, and 
who, with such limited powers, could scan His 
counsels 1 Such a subject, he obseiTea, would 
be a matter of great doubt if they were not 
clearly enunciated by the supreme authority d 
the Scriptures ; the multitude invoking the name 
of Christ shall have far greater cause to grieve 
on the day of judgment than those who never 
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!new His name ; and what will not the Persians 
say to your kings when they shall see open the 
book containing the record of their blasted fame ? 
So says the sacred eagle ; after which he launches 
an indelible stigma on the despicable kings who 
lived and disgraced the throne in the poet s time. 
O Christians of our age, and of every denomi- 
nation, how long will you remain hardened 
against the true spirit of the Gospel, thus 
ifliistrated by the Florentine poet at the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century^ {Non 
omnis qui dlcit .... Domine, Domine, intrabit 
in regnum ccelorum: sed qui facit wluntatem 
Patris mei. Matt, vii — Midti ah oriente .... 
venient et recumbent cum Abraham . ... in 
regno ccelorum, : Filii aviem regni ejicientur 
in tenebras. Matt, viii.) 

The eagle, after his imprecation against the 
royal infamies of the poet's time, celebrates the 
praise of several good kings of former ages. 
These glorified spirits form the eye of the 
imperial bird. The poet discovers that David 
forms the pupil of the eagle's eye, five other 
sovereigns being in the circle round it. Now 
Dante fixes again his eyes on his loved lady ; 
he no longer sees her accustomed, divine smile ; 
she observes to hiTn that since her beauty grows 
brighter as they rise higher in the celestial 
regions, his mortal vision would shrink and be 
dazzled if a veil were not cast before her 
surpassing radiance. They both are wafted 
into the seventh heaven, which is the planet of 
Saturn, wherein, is placed a ladder so lofty that 
the top of it, is out of sight. It is Jacob's ladder, 
^Resplendent with golden colours, svntOMivieA. \s^ 
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a multitude of bright stars, flying and whirling 
round, — eouls of those who have passed their life 
in holy retirement and contemplation. One of 
these comes near them ; it is the blazing spirit 
of Piero Damiano, who, answering the questions 
put to him by Dante, with the permission of 
Beatrice, relates his own history, not omitting 
that he was a Cardinal, on which occasion he 
declaims warmly against the luxury of modem 
prelates, exclaiming as he concludes, " Oh, divine 
patience, canst thou endure so much." The 
poet, sad and oppressed, turns to his dear guid^ 
who soothes him, as a mother consoles her pale 
and breathless child, and draws his attention 
to another Light, the spirit of St. Benedict, who 
addresses Dante, discloses his own name as well 
as the names of certain of his companions in 
bliss, and rephes to the poet's request that he 
might look on the form of the saint without that 
covering of splendour which then invested it ; tlie 
founder of the Benedictius lastly inveighs against 
the scandalous corruption of the monks. He then 
draws back to his assembly of Light- Spirits, all 
together clustering into one, and rolling upwards 
like an eddying wind. 

On a sign of his conductress, Dante is carried 
to the eighth heaven, or that of the fixed stars, 
which he enters at tlie constellation of the twins 
— a blessed constellation to the poet, which had 
shone over his birth. It was then a general 
popular belief, that the stars exercised a very 
great influence over the lives of men : fSolem rf 
Tunam et omnia astra cwli .... creavtt Deus 
.... in ministeHum, cunctis gentihtts. Deut. iv.) 
The poet hopes t\iat \j\\ft ^ot\Q\sa consteUation, 
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the light divine, to which he owes whatever 
genius he poasesses, will strengthen him for the 
arduous passage upwards to which he is impelled. 
Beatrice teUs him that, as he is now bo near the 
abode of bhss his sight must have become acute 
and clear ; she desires him to look down, and 
obeying, he smiles on beholding the mean aspect 
of our globe. The celestial conductress of the 
poet, fixing her gaze towards the centre of the 
heavens, the high^t light is exquisitely compared 
to the bird resting under the foliage on the nest 
of her sweet family during the darkness of the 
night that shrouds all things, impatient to find 
food for her young, which renders every labour 
grateful, forestalling the time, and, perched on 
the spray, expecting the sun with an ardent 
longing. The heavens becoming wrapt in re- 
splendent flames, Beatrice exclaims, " Behold the 
host of Christ triumphant, and the abundant 
store ripened by these revolving spheres." His 
sight cannot endure the sun he beholds— pre- 
eminent over a million of divine luminaries — and 
she tells him, that in this sun dwells our Saviour, 
or the wisdom and the power which re-estabhshed 
the communications between the earth and the 
heavens. Dante falls into an ecstacy of divine 
love, loses every sense, and cannot record what 
happened. His conductress bids him to open his 
eyes, to gaze on her, as he can now bear the 
brightness of her smile, having witnessed such 
intense splendours. He then recovers, as if from 
a dream, but incapable of depicting the divine 
smile that illuminated her holy face. She now 
desires him to behold the garden blooming with 
flowers nurtured under the effulgence of the suil, 
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Christ's dwelling, where is the rose in which the 
Word Divine made itself flesh. Dante describea 
with a pious and poetical enthusiasm, the triumpli 
of the Virgin Mary — the queen of heaven— 8'j> 
rounded by the blessed host, singing hymns in 
her glory, and clothed in immense flames, raising , 
in lofty summits, manifest their love for Mary. . 
Thus the three celestial women have protected 
the poet — Beatrice, in hell ; Lucia, in the pur- 
gatory ; and now Mary, in the starred heaven: 
it is a symbol of the eternal glory of Jesus Christ, 
a trace of his triumph animating the three parts 
of the poem. 

Beatrice introduces her friend to the spirits in 
a mystical language, when the bright crowd, 
movmg and wheeling, darting like comets, 
encircle the poet and nis guide. One, glowing 
more brilhantly than the others, is recognized as 
the prince of the apostles ; she requests him to 
question Dante on the subject of faith, and here 
the poet, in his repUes, displays his theological 
learning with particular partiality; he delights in 
a series of argnments and distinctions, very 
famdiar to him ; and they give ample satisfaction 
to the apostolic Light, which in his kindly feelinga 
— casts bis arms around him — blessing bJT ii, and 
thrice encircles him, chanting loud. Now, another 
light moves from the dazzhng group towards the 
poet and Beatrice ; it is Saint James, who ques- 
tions Dante concerning Hope, and who also 
withdraws as satisfied as Saint Peter vrith bis 
rephes. Another effulgent light emerges, which, 
nungled with the others with dehght, the spirit 
of Saint John, who perceiving that Dante looks 
intently on him, informs him that his earthly 



body is in earth, and that Chirst and the virgin 
alone, have ascended to heaven with their bodies. 
Saint John now examines Dante, concerning 
charity, on the love of God, and is no less satis- 
fied than the other apostles, with the skill and 
learning evinced by the poet in his answers. 
Another epirit, also invested with the most 
brilliant flame, joins the apostles, whom Beatrice 
names to Dante, as the spirit of the first living 
soul — of Adam. Adam tells when he was created, 
and placed in the terrestrial paradise ; how long 
he remained in that state, what was the oeca- 
eion of his fall ; when he was admitted into 
heaven ; and finally enters into detads, perhaps 
too long — on the primitive language which he 
spake. Afterwards, glorifying strains are heard 
through the whole paradise. The poet falls into 
a rapture of love and peace ; he beholds one 
universal gladness and smile ; when the spirit of 
Saint Peter waxing still brighter, — enjoining 
silence, rebukes severely the avarice of Ins snc- 
cessors on the apostolic See ; aU the heavenly 
host reddens, as a cloud coloured by the sun, and 
the apostle then pronounces with vehemence, a 
discourse against the corruption, the luxuries, and 
the abuses of the court of Rome, after which all 
the spirits vanish upwards. 

The poet's celestial guide, observing him 
gamig upwards, bids him again to cast his eyes 
below, and see how he has turned ; he beholds 
the progress he has made through the sublime 
spheres, and again Beatrice displaying sweeter 
smile and greater beauty along with a super- 
natural power in her eyes — they are borne into 
the ninth heaven, of which she shows him the 
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nature and properties, reproving the general per- 
veraenesB ot' man ; she mveigna against man's 
lust of gold, in which he Uvea immersed, and 
which bhghts the goodly buda of his nature,— 
Faith and innocence being only seen in children, 
— adding that all the wrongs in the human 
family, all arise from there being no ruler on 
earth, but foreboding at the same time, changes of 
fortune — a day when the pubhc vessel will pro- 
ceed onwards, bearing the good fruits long 
expected. Dante's soul continuing to gather 
fresh power from the fair eyes of hia lady ; he ia 
now permitted to behold the Divine Essence ; he 
is vouchsafed a sight of the deity, described as a 
dazzling point from whence flashes such a light, 
that he on whom it turns its burning glow must 
close his sight. He then sees in three Merarchiea, 
the nine choirs or orders of angels, who correspond 
to the niae heavens, over which they respectively 
preside. Beatrice, beholds in the mirror of 
divine truth, that doubts have entered the mind 
of Dante ; she explains to him the object of Grod, 
in creating the angels and inferior beings, stating 
that He deHghted to multiply images of Himself 
She then digresses into a vehement reprehension 
of theologians and preachers of those days who 
speculated on their functions, and substituted 
abstruse questions for the pure words of the 

fospel, — preachers going fortn with quibbles and 
ulioonenes, wtiile every imposture spreading 
abroad the hand of holy promise, finds a throng ^ 
of credulous fools. After thus inveighing against ' 
the popes for their inventions of pardons and * 
indulgences, Beatrice dwells on the pure primal 
light of the Almighty shedding his splendours with 
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grace multiplied on men, wherein He parts with 
Himself^ while He remaineth One as before. 

Dante is subsequently taken up with Beatrice 
into the empyrean. Now, her beauty transcends 
all human sense ; no mortal power cotdd describe, 
her celestial loveliness. His sight is armed with 
fresh vigour. He finds himself before an immenBe 
stream of pure light: {Thronus ejus fiammm ignis: 
rotce ejus ignis accensus. Fluviusigneus rapidusgue 
egrediehaiur a facie ejus. Daniel vii.) and beholds 
the ineffable spectacle of the triumphing heavenly 
militia, with its divine glory and ravishing splen- 
dour. The streams of ught, the moving topazes, 
twinkhng sparks, falling, on smiling flowers, are 
the angels and souls of the blessed who appear in 
their real, more resplendent forms to the poet, 
when at the bidding of Beatrice, he has drank of 
the sacred stream. All the saints of the ancient 
and new testament, clad in snow white robes, are 
seated on thousands of thrones of light, arranged 
in the shape of a vast dazzhng rose, the eternal 
light being in the centre. The poet contemplates, 
and describes with delight, the boundless heavenly 
Itose, and seeking for some knowledge from his 
beloved lady's hps, — he looks round for her, but 
sees an old man, clothed in effulgence and of a 
venerable, benignant mien ; but where is she ? 
exclaims Dante. The venerable figure, repUes 
that he has been summoned by Beatrice to aid 
him in his anxious state ; and the poet looking 
up, he beholds her within the most exalted 
cu-cle, with a wreath on her brow reflecting 
eternal beams ; he addresses to her a prayer of 
fervent thanks and grateful love, upon wliich she 
looked on him smiling, although so ikt TeBiSi^«A- 
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Afterwards the majestic saint and new guide, who 
proves to be St. Bernard, invites the poet to the 
contemplation of the queen of Heaven, of Mary, who 
seated on a throne, at the glowing summit of the 
firstcircle of the Rose, commands the whole celestial 
court, surrounded by thousands of joyfiil angek 
celebrating the virgm's glory in raptiurous songs. 
The poet learns from his new guide the diflerent 
degrees occupied by the various saints, and 
obtains from him all the information which he 
had hitherto received from Beatrice. St. Bernard 
points out to him a host of blessed souls, the 
Virgin Mary, and finally Lucia, whom the poet's 
lady had sent to huu when his eyes were closed 
on the edge of ruin. 

The poet's most anxious desire is to behold 
our Saviour, Such a felicity must be obtained 
through the grace and power of the queen of 
Heaven, and St. Bernard, the most faithfril, the 
most tender and devoted servant of the Virgin 
Mary, supplicates her, humbly, that Dante may 
have grace given him to contemplate the bright- 
ness of divine majesty, so that he may, with hia 
feeble organs, sustain the dazzling august face, 
without falling to dust. Here the last limit in 
the realm of human art seems to be attained. 
It IB a most solemn moment, in the midst of the 
harmonies and splendours of Heaven. All the 
Saints and Beatrice, in a fervent mood, with 
clasped hands, Hsten with their hearts to the 
prayer addressed to Mary. The divine favour 
18 granted. The poet concentrates his powera 
of vision on the central burning beam, fixim 
whence all light emanates. His memoiy and 
language must fail to record all the wonders he 
beheld : he endeavours, nevertheless, to relate 
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■what remains in \\\m from Hs gaze on the Eternal 
Beam, that he may leave one sparkle of its glory- 
to the races to come. Such was the splendour 
of the flame that, had he turned his eyes away, 
he must have shrunk back, dashed to the earth ; 
but he had received grace to hx the everlasting 
splendour ; he beheld compounded by love, in 
one sole volume, or form of hght, all that ia 
contained in the universal world, — substance, 
accident and their mode, or properties. And as 
his admiration is kindled, his vision augmented 
in power, he perceives in the same point, within 
the same essence — glorious, and at an immense 
depth — three circles, equal ia the measurement, 
but of a different hue ; the second of these circles 
reflects the spendour of the first, and the third 
reflects a splendour emanating from the two 
others. The second circle when stedfastly ob- 
served, offers, in its own coloura, our own image ; 
a human efiigy ; it is God, the divine Trinity — 
the great chrifltiaa mystery — manifesting them- 
selves to the senses of a man through a miracle 
imexampled. The poet aspires at understanding 
how the human effigy has been incarnated in a 
circle ; but the poem concludes by the following 
simple words, which simplicity is in admirable 
character with the solemn grandeur of the 
subject, and so well rendered in Mr. Wright's 
' :able translation : — 

on eran da. cio le proprie penne ; 
u cbe la mia mente fu percossa 
Q fiJgore, in che sua voglia venne. 

All' alta fanta^a qui manco possa I 
Ma gia volgeva il mio disiro e il velle, 
Si come ruota che iguuliueute £ mosBa, 

T cbe muore il aole bYbIUb bU\X'£. 




But vujnly my own wiuga to ihia aspirtd ; 

Wben such a spleDdour struck me from above, 
It straight accompliahed all I had desired. 

The glorious vision here my powers o'ercame; 

But now mj will and wisli were swayed by love — 
(As turns a wheel on every aide the same,) 

Love — at whose word the sun and planet move. 

(Wright's Trana.) 

The poet, is initiated ; his wings fall ; his 
yearnings have been satisfied ; — his will is calmed, 
concentrated and merged in the eternal will. 

Such is the main and real action of the Divine 
Comedy in its admirable unity. Nothing in the 
domain of art can be simpler, although so 
sublime. A man is suddenly wafted away from 
the sorrows, struggles, and passions of earthly 
life, and by a special grace is transferred, during 
seven days, into an invisible world. W e have 
seen him penetrating the infernal abyss, glide 
along the shaggy loins of Satan, go through the 
centre of the earth, appear in the other hemi- 
sphere, climb heavily over the mountain of 
purgatory, traverse with the rapidity of light- 
ning the heavenly regions, and pause only when 
reposing, regenerated, in the divine essence ! 
It is the loftiest, the most boundless, marvellous, 
and homogeneous creation that has ever been 
conceived by human thought. The Divine 
Comedy is, aa stated before, a philosophical and 
religious work, and the martial as well aa 
republican epic of mediseval Italy. The plan of 
the Paradise is aa profoundly studied and 
conceived as that of the other two parts of the 
poem. The greatest harmony exists between 
the development of the main action, and the 
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progressive movement of the philosophical acces- 
sories. As the poet ascends gradually from the 
dark centre of the earth to the pure and re- 
splendent regions of the empyrean, science rises 
with him from the simplest elements of natural 
history to the highest conceptions of theology. 
The artist-poet seems, as he proceeds in the 
construction of his work, to delight in adorning 
it with fresh beauties, thousands of precious 
gems, new exquisite chiseUings ; so much, the 
scientific ornaments and picturesque digressions 
detach themselves clearly from the main action 
of the epic. In the subterranean part of the 
poemi, the reader meets with fragments of 
geology, meteorological observations, curious 
notions on the elements, on the volcanos, on the 
properties of stones and metals. In the Purga- 
toiy are seen prevailing, botany and physiology ; 
all the questions relating to the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms being treated dogmatically, 
or submitted to comparisons and Images, But 
astronomy, metaphysics, theology and its subHme 
mysteries, are naturally placed in the Paradise ; 
poetiy and science thus moving harmoniously 
xa the same order, with an equal pace, and thus 
investing the poem with unparalleled beauties. 

The Paradise, with its strange beauties, its 
streams of fight, and its myriads of gems and 
dazzling stars, displays the poet's gemus in its 
zenith. On the whole, greater poetical treasures 
have been lavished upon it, than on the other 
parts of the poem ; and, nevertheless, it has long 
been almost xmread out of Italy ; where, on the 
contrary, the third cantica has been generally 
studied, con amore, and not unfeet^iEC^Ctj "^tfe- 
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ferred to the Inferno and the Purgaiorio, by 
tke most competent judges, It cannot be doubted 
that the influence of religious convictions must 
affect the appreciation of the Paradise ; and that 
protestantism, as well as scepticism, must expe- 
rience a shadow of intuitive repugnance for its 
cathoKc splendoiuis, unless the student of Dante, 
can divest himself from his personal ideas as well 
as from his subjective tendencies, ia order to 
identify himself excluaively, for the time being, 
with the age, soul, and genius of the poet. The 
Inferno has generally been considered as the 
most powerful portion of the poem, exhibiting 
the fresh and unwasted strength of the poet to a 
superior degree ; it certainly displays a terrible 
energy of genius, smititig our soul as with a 
thunderbolt : the Purgatorio, however, contains a 
greater number of fine passages ; its air is so 
exquisitely serene that many students, we have 
found, return to it oftener than to the other por- 
tions of the poem. Its effect, moreover, must be 
tenfold more potent, when the reader emerges into 
it, from aU the horrors of hell, happy to be no 
longer stifled by its murky vapours ; when he 
beholdsagain the mild stars, breathes freely In the 
sweet air, listens to the sweet words of penitence 
and hope. But in the Paradiso we behold the 
consummation of all good — the triumph of infinite 
compassion — the joy of redeemed, released, eter- 
nally happy spirits ; they have endured the trial, 
and are reaping the reward in the company of 
the wisest and best of earth, and under the 
gTiidance of the highest in heaven. Such are, 
to our mind, the characteristic features from 
wliich arise t\ie 'poe^Vc e^^^eo^uyxnti^ 't^ Peiadis^ 



although, no doubt, it 13 too fiill of learning, 

myBteiiea, and subtle discussions. On the other 
hand, it is Bcaa^cely just to isolate any of the 
three parts of the poem, in order to weigh them 
separately in the critical balance ; for, although 
the tone of each part ia so different from that of 
the others, they are all most essentially, mani- 
festly necessary to complete the idea of Dante, 
and exhibit, in its plenitude, his artistical powers, 
all embodied in that song which for these five 
hundred years has been touching the hearts of 
men, and is at this day as fresh as at the be- 
ginning. When shall its melody die away, " be 
lost in silence and forgot V 



CHAPTEB XL 

Symmetry and perfection of the Divina CorarawJia. — Flexibility of 
its «tj1e.— Characteristics of epic poetry. — The classicB and the 
roroantioB. — VerBiflcation of the ancienta and modems. — Influence uf 
ChciBlJanity on epic poetry.— TasBO, Milton, Klopetock, and Dsnte.— 
Beatrice and Vi^ in the Divina Commedia. — Sjmbola and all^rie* 
of the poem.— VftriouB dates and conjectures as to its composition. — 
Popnlarity of vieiona and supernatural voyages daring the middb 
ages. — The rision related by Gregory of Tours. — Tisioos daring the 
eighth, DJnlh, and tenth centuries.— The Piargatory of St. Palrick.- 
Vision of St. Paul in Provencal. — Vision of Alheric— Its popularity. 
-Vision of a monk in 1300.— InBuence of those visions on Dante.— 
Object and motives of liis poem.—Beatrice considered as the symbol 
of theology. — Reality of her presence in the poem. — Theological and 
philosophical doctrines of the Dioina CommeAa. 

The Divina Commedia is composed of hxmdred 
cantos : one for the general introduction, and 
thirty-tliree, — myatical number of the years of 
our Saviour Jesua Christ, — for each of the three 
parts. The whole poem contains fourteen thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty verses, and such is 
the symmetry in their repartition that the Inferno 
has only thirty verses less than the Purgatorio, 
and the latter only six less than the Paradise. 
All the cantos are not only connected with each 
other by the progressive development of the action 
and epic movement, but also by passages skilfully 
arranged, which form a link between the close of 
one canto with the commencement of the other. 
The three parts commence with a poetical com- 
parison borrowed from navigators ; in the first it 
18 the shipwtecVed, vjVo ^^\)aea\i\fe^^)t^iKi», >OTi.lhe 
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beacii in order to cast a glance over the sea ; in 
the second, the poet unfims his sails to be wafted 
over more propitious waters ; in the third, he 
recommends to the adventurous spirits, who have 
dared to venture after him, to direct their frail 
skiff on the trace of hia own bark, launched over 
the waves of an immense ocean, which no man 
has ever explored. The last verse of each part of 
the poem ends with the word star (stelle), sym- 
bolic object of the prodigious voyage of the 
Christian poet, and of his ardent aspirations. It 
"would be endless to note all the detaHs of artis- 
tical symmetry to be discovered in the gigantic 
work. A persevering study of the poem awakes a 
sympathy for those tmceasing exclusive admira- 
tions and perpetual returns to Dante, numerous 
instances of which are to be met with not only in 
Italy but in Europe ; the marvellous patience, 
the deep love, the minute care, with which the 
least of these details are wrought, are almost unpa- 
ralleled. There is not an image, not a word, not 
one line thrown at random, or without au 
earnestness of purpose. Great unity in the 

feneral plan, along with an infinite variety in the 
etails ; such is the artistical secret of the great 
artists of the middle ages, and above all, of Dante ; 
the greatness of his ideas, and his dehcate 
perfection of execution have invested his poem 
with the same wonderful characteristic beauties 
as the great Gothic cathedrals. 

The dramatic design of the poem never ceases 
to be clearly perceptible in the midst of the most 
luxuriant poetic richness. No human being, 
excepting Shakspere, has ever displayed such a 
jfound knowledge of the human heart, in 
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such a series of scenes, — alternately stem and 
awftil, tender and melancholy — or splendid and 
grotesque, for, a comical sarcastic humotir, is also 
one of the elements of this extraordinary compo- 
^tion ; and, nothing can be more prodigious than 
the flexibility of this poetry ; although concise, 
energetic and terrestial, — it nevertheless trans- 
forms itself three times, in order to describe the 
three worlds that await man after his earthly 
life. Nothing can be more fearful than the lan- 
guage describing the dark regions, abode of 
eternal suflerings ; afterwards, it reflects the 
twUight, as well as the gentle pious melancholy 
of those other regions of expiation, in which the 
wounds that can be healed are mercifully closed; 
and then, in its progressive elevation from 
heaven to heaven — through innumerable bla^g 
suns— it becomes of a Burpaesing splendour, 
burning with an ardour ever purer, till it vanishes 
beyond the limits of space in the very essence and 
source of light — -in increated love ! We have 
seen, how in these invisible worlds, Dante has 
introduced human events — men with all their 
passions, and how he, at times, characterizes them 
with one word — one of those words that produce 
a lasting commotion in the inmost core of our soul; 
how, at otlier times, in a few simple, mysteriouB 
verses, he reveals a whole lamentable drama; 
finally, how, in the midst of the tempestuoua 
explosions of his genius, when apparently absorbed 
by the profoundest thoughts, he suddenly returnB 
to nature, and depicts her most lovely aspects,—- 
her most deUcate shades, with a surpassJng 
richness and variety of colour. 

An epic, whether ancient or modem, cannot be 
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considered as complete, uiJess it embraces the 
whole of man in his double nature, Bpiritual and 
earthly, thuB revealing to him his origin and hia 
end, through the emotions of a great drama ; an 
epic, therefore, is formed of two parts, intimately 
connected, one of which refers to material wants, 
and the other to the vagrie aspirations of the 
mind, the former being developed in the world 
of the senses, and the other in the invisible 
regions. At all times the instinct of irmnortaltty 
has lived in the depth of human conscience ; at 
all times, the human imagination has given mys- 
terious and supernatural inhabitants to infinite 
space ; the ancient poems have been subject to 
this absolute and indispensable rule, but with 
this difference, that in the pagan creeds, the 
human destiny was limited as to time, and the 
idea of another life being enveloped in thick 
clouds, the main action of the poem had the earth 
for its stage — the Divinity entervening in the 
a£fe,irs of this world either through an immediate 
co-operation, and then the gods came down upon 
earth as in the Iliad, — or the intervention of the 
divinity was manifested by advice and informa- 
tion, in which case man descended into the 
infernal regions, as in the Odyssey. Such was 
the supernatural and spiritual portion of the epic 
which has given birth to the puerile rhetorical 
theory of the marvellous source of so many 
miserable abortive compositions. Dante has been 
the first, and wUl probably remain the last also, 
who has felt and comprehended that, poetical art, 
must be consistent with rehgion. He has boldly 
transferred the scene of action of his poem in the 
other life ; the sorrows and felidtiea, VW -^^is^ 
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^ons and hopes — all the interests of this world, 
are, as it were, reflected in it, and merely con- 
nected with the main subject as so many episodea, 
for, in a Christian point of view, oin: world and 
the few years that man is doomed to spend on it, i 
are but a shadow, a grain of sand with reference 
to the unlimited infinite, as well as to the bound- 
less blessings of an eternal life. Dante's poem 
fills the space between the creation of the first 
man, and the gloomy shades of the last judgment; 
it represents humanity. 

Endless discussions have been wasted with 
reference to the style and form of the poem ; the 
great question referred to the genus of the poem, 
whether it was really an epic acTrOiding to the 
Aristotlean law, or not, whether, on the contrary, ■ 
it was an irregular, fandful work of imagination, 
and also, to the singularity of so grave and 
austere a subject being entitled Commedia. Such 
has been the source of a virulent polemic, of a 
mass of attacks and apologies which have con- 
tinued during ages, we may say, down to our own 
time. During the great disputes so often 
revived between the partisans of classicism and 
those of romanticism, Dante has naturally been 
one of the great btilwarks of the latter. The 
greatest of those Kterary contentions, and by no 
means the least acrimonious, was the Germanic 
controversy headed by A. W. Schlegel, on the 
part of the romanticists, and by Voss in the 
rival camp ; it was on this occasion that appeared 
Schlegel's acute criticisms as well as admirable 
exposition of the modem genius represented by 
Dante, Calderon and Shakspere. As to the rig^d 
signification oi e^w "^oeWj, Aristotle's defini- 



tion is after all, the most generally accepted 
According to his rules, the tragic and the epic 
form but one ; they both obey the same laws ; 
they both offer the same unity in the action, — 
the same elevation of style, — the same probabiHty 
in the characters, — the same plot, and the same 
end, with this exception, that the former remains 
confined in its action, within the Hmlta of 
twenty-four hours, whilst the latter being more 
extensive in its nature with episodes more fully 
developed, has no limit of time imposed in any 
way whatever. With Aristotle, an epic poem ig 
a spoken drama, and tragedy a drama represented. 
Thus, the epic poet has not much to say in his 
own name ; his business is more to announce, — 
to introduce his personages, and then, to with- 
draw in the shade ; the Iliad and the Odyssey 
therefore, are two tragedies, or, two distinct parts 
of one only, connected by the object of the 
action. Dante gives with a particular precision 
the name of tragedies to the heroic poems of 
Homer and VirgU, whilst he has entitled his own 
poem Commedia ; posterity has accepted and 
consecrated the title of Divina Commedia ; the 
first edition in which is found the title of Divine 
Comedy given to the poem, is from Venice, 1516; 
a previous edition bears the following title ; 
Comincia la privia parte ckiamata Inferno della 
Commedia del Venerabih poeta Dante AUghieri, 
nohile cittadino Fiorentino. 

The Greek and Latin languagea were in 
possession of the hexameter, the artificial combi- 
nation and symmetrical cadence of which — 
distinct from the spoken language — had some- 
thing noble and majestic, admirably adapted to 
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tte tone and language attributed to the gods, 
demigods and heroes ; it was therefore called the 
heroic verse ; and this heroic or tragical style was 
one of pure convention, in opposition to the comic 
style destined to depict the vices, ridicules and 
manners of men. But the modem languages 
differ essentially from the ancient in their laws of 
prosody and rhetoric ; they really have no heroic 
verse ; this absence of a special heroic language 
arisea from the revolution m the manners effected 
by Christianity. After Christianity we no longer 
Bee any heroes ; we behold man. The principles 
of fraternity and charity proclaimed by the 
gospel, bamshed from the domain of art all 
pompous fallacies, — all solemn exaggerations; in 
the eyes of the Christian, all men are equal, the 
humblest being the greatest in the eyes of God. 
Moreover, with reference to the infinite Being, all 
Christians, without distinction, must worship 
Him without comprehending Him ; it is not in 
our power to define Him, and, to bring Him 
down in our poems and dramas, as a common 
personage, — to suppose Him to speak and act like 
a common mortal, would be at once, outrageous, 
absurd and impious. Christian poetry does not 
admit the heroic style ; and the modem versifica- 
tion, with its rythm consisting chiefly of the 
accent with the cesura has nothing in common 
with the hexameter of the ancients. Tragedy 
and the Homeric epic, are essentially pagan in 
their form; all the modem epic poete, with the 
exception of Dante, have more or less copied, or 
imitated, the Ihad ; Milton, Klopstock and Tasso, 
have, it is true, selected Christian subjects, but 
in the development of them, have adhered to the 
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pagan form, Tasso especially, in his efforts to 
inTest his versification with all the majesty and 
flplendour of the heroic verse, has fallen into 
pompous, unnatural exaggerations ; this tendency 
alone has been the source of all the defects that 
could be pointed out in his Gerusalemme, which 
nevertheless, is one of the greatest productions of 
modem genius ; it was this incongruous combina- 
tion which called forth from Boileau the unjust 
expression of the clinquant du Tasse. Tasso, on 
the other hand, harrowed by endless sorrows and 
persecutions, has rarely been in the full possession 
of the calmness of mind, more than all indis- 
pensable for the completion of a work of art. 
For the marvellous portion of his poem, he had 
recourse to magic, namely — to that which is 
false, and the metaphysical part of the dramatic 
action of his poem is founded on the eternal 
contrast of good and evih The demona and 
angels of the modem poems do not satisfactorily 
take the place of the Homeric divinities ; the 
gods of the ancients are all subject to fatality, 
and, when they intervene in the passions and 
etruggles of mortals, it is impossible to anticipate 
on which side victory will remain, whilst we 
always know that the angel will, in the end, 
triumph over the demon, which annuls the 
dramatic Interest. The God of Tasso speaks to 
Gabriel, as Jupiter might address Mercury, 
whilst Dante has never endeavoured to make. 
God speak in his verses ; when he gradually 
elevates himself towards the Infinite Being, he 
contemplates Him one moment,in His pvu-e essence 
of hght and love, and then, falls prostrate, struck 
by the splendour of the divine Majesty. 
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The Divina Commedia, being divided in three 
parts : Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, in the idea 
of the poet, it ia a triple or triad — it La the image d 
the Deity. We have seen his belief in the myste- 
rious influence of the numbers three and mne,vnih 
reference to his own earthly destiny. The same 
numbers are constantly reproduced in the poem 
with their mystical signification ; three principal 
personages correspond to the three parts— Dant^ 
virgU, Beatrice. The Hell has nine circlea, tte 
Purgatory nine degrees, the Paradise nine spheres, 
Homer,doeB notappear himself in his epic, except- 
ing perhaps, through his invocation to the muse ; 
he seems almost desirous to persuade men at lajge 
that his poem has fallen from the Olympua. 
Milton, in sldlful and affecting digressions intro- 
duces his own person, in broodings over his 
sorrows and misfortunes ; but Dante has intro- 
duced the self in the dramatic action of his poem, 
and he has done so with the most consummate 
art, in order to initiate us to the sentiments, 
emotions, — to the most intimate agitations of 
human nature. He, by degrees raises himself, 
from the deepest of our earthly dust, to the con- 
templation of the eternal triumph ; and he is 
conducted by his beloved, divine Beatrice, the 
protecting, merciful angel,who, having iUuminated 
him on earth with a ray of celestial glory, had 
fled to the realm of her Creator. Beatrice, as she 
is defined by the poet, certainly appears the 
most exquisite manifestation of divine power ; 
she seems the Hght placed by God between truth 
and intelligence. But, it has often been observed 
by commentators, why give Virgil such an 
important part in a poem eminently Christian 
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and religious? Why not select in preference, 
one of the sages of antiqmty, one of the prophets, 
or BtiU better, one of the great saints 1 It appears, 
to have been overlooked, that Virgil responds to 
the great idea of moral and political unity, which 
forms the principal basis of Dante's poem. Virgil 
was the poet of the Roman empire ; he repre- 
sented the ancient creed in its most ideal dogma 
and the form of government theoretically adopted 
by the Ghibellina ; his political importance was 
therefore pre-eminent in the eyes of the Floren- 
tine poet. With reference to religion, VirgU had 
Erophesied the coming of the Son of God ; at 
last, it was generally believed ; he has generally 
been considered as a Cliristian before Christianity ; 
and, the emperor Constantine at the council of 
Nicea proposed that VirgU should be recognized 
as a Christian. The Latin poet, moreover, has not 
followed the ideas and principles of one sole 
master, school or sect; he collected all the religious 
and philosophical traditions — all the popular 
legends of the ancients, and his Hell comes the 
nearest of all to Christian ideas. In the Italian 
poem, therefore, he is the expression of the last 
limit to which human reason can attain — out of 
the circle of divine grace — and he is selected as the 
representative of a doctrine which admits the 
pCTfectibihty of the human race in our world, 
and which promises to the soul, purified by expi^l- 
tion, a paradise on earth. Vu-gil, it is seen, 
justly represents all the possible perfection of the 
ancient world, and the threshold of the modem 
ages; he is the highest expression of human 
science and of human mind ; but, over and above 
him, there is Beatrice, as beyond man there is 
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God. Such being tia prominent part and influ- 
ence, it -would be puerile to attach great and 
undue importance to the minor instances of ideaa, 
comparisons and expressions of the Diviua 
Comniedia, wiiich may be oonsidered as imitar 
tions of the Latin poet ; moreover, Dante, with 
nobleness and modesty, exaggerates almost the 
benefits he has derived from Virgil, when, sud- 
denly finding himself in his presence ; he exclaims 
■with the tenderness of a son and the pride of a 
conqueror : " Thou art my master, thou art my 
maker ; I have studied thy book, with patience, 
with love, and I have taken from thee this beau- 
tiful style, wliich has been my glory," 

One of the greatest subjects of controversy 
with reference to Dante's poem, has been the 
distinction between reality and symbol That 
eymbols and aUegories have been iatroduced can- 
not be contested, the poet himself has explicitly 
stated so, on several occasions in his Dedications, 
in his minor works, and in several parts of the 
poem. We have seen that the Vonvito waa 
destined to be a commentary on the Divina 
Convmedia; there is every reason to believe^ 
that his soul, alive to every presentiment 
on the subject, dreaded the future interpreters of 
his work ; and that he carried into the grave 
with him, the bitter conviction that the offeprinff 
of his genius and labours, was left to be lacerated 
by aU petty, heartless controversists, and become 
a prey to the dark swarm of crows ready to tear 
the heart of the poet, still warm and palpitating. 
No doubt, there is a lofty and profound allegory 
in the verses of this great trilo^ ; but, as it has 
already been observed, and it will be necessary to 



do so again, the literal Bense must not be con- 
founded with the allegorical — the subject with 
the accessories — the reality with the myth. A 
Tast number of interpreters and commentators 
have made laborious researches to discover mys- 
teries where there were none, and have neglected 
the natural explanation in order to pursue their 
chimerical object. The truth is, we beheve, that 
a poem is impossible without a genuine action. 
If the terrible and harrowing journey of the poet 
is a mere miserable artificial exhibition — if the 
Christian poet's soul has not really descended 
into the infernal regions — if he has not dung to 
the rocks of purgatory — i£ impelled by the divine 
power, he has not really darted through the orbs 
of heaven — if all the sobs, burning tears, ineffable 
fehcities he describes — if all, are mere ingenioua 
metaphors, double meanings, obscure riddles, for 
the amusement of pedants, the whole interest of 
the drama has vamshed, its influence and great- 
ness are a dead letter ! But, no! humanity caji- 
not be deceived ; if the poem were the mere 
work of a dream — a quiet vision of symbols, — in 
short, an artificial production of the imagination, 
instead of being the incarnation, as it were, of a 
mighty, lofty soul, the Divina Commedia could 
never have found its way in the heart of man ; 
it would be void of truth and of evidence, con- 
sequently of the supreme laws of art : the poem, 
instead of being animated by faith, representing 
a dogma, and being the offsprmg of ecstasy, would 
fall from such heights into the domain of imagi- 
nation, hypothesis, and revery. 

Dante, we have seen, found himself early in 

Kinfltinctively dissatisfied and Te&\j\ees. "wx'Osiss. 
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the narrow circle of the poetry of hia time. 
Despite the bad taste of Bome of his lyrical 
compositions, he would still remain the first poet 
of his age if he had not left anything beyond hia 
minor poems. He would not, however, be the 
first in that style of poetry ; that glory belongs 
to Petrarch ; but his impressions, his inspirations, 
his ideas wafted bim incessantly into new regiona, 
wider spaces ; his thoughts and his imaginatioa 
carried hirn off into another world ; he required 
a new poetry. His genius was early fixed on 
the theme which, with time and labour, after 
successive and repeated modifications, gradually 
became the Divina ComTtiedia. A few observa- 
tions on the preludes of this great conception 
cannot be void of interest, nor of a certain 
literary importance. It was a current tradition 
during the fifteenth century that Dante had, 
when very young, commenced a rough outline of 
his poem. There is an allusion on the subject 
in his letter to brother Ilario, the monk of the 
abbey of Corvo, Filelfo, towards the middle of 
the fifteenth century, — could still hear and 
treasure up many feeble echoes of the traditions 
relating to Dante, and he n.ffii-ma positively that 
Dante commenced his poem, when he was 
twenty-one years old, namely, in the year 1286 
or 1287. With whatever reserve his assertion 
must be received, there are several indications 
and corroborations which tend to invest it with 
a certain character of accuracy. A great number 
of enthusiastic Italian investigators have fised 
unhesitatingly on the year 1289, the twenty- 
fourth of his age, as the period during which the 
vague thought or VAea of the trilogy gleamed 
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forth, as it is supposed, for the first time. It 
■was the year during which the imagination of 
Dante received several ineffaceable impressions ; 
they became transformed into poetical conceptions 
destined to reappear under the most splendid 
forms. It was in that year that he fought at 
the battle of Campaldino, when, amidst varied 
emotions, must have arisen the idea of the 
extraordinary passage of the fifth canto of the 
Purgatory, in which he relates the death of 
Buon Conte da Montefeltro, It may be 
remembered that this general of the enemies 
was slain during the battle, and that his body 
could never be found. The mysterious circum- 
stance had a great effect on the imagination, 
and Dante subsequently explained it. It was 
also during the year 1289 that Ravenna became 
the scene of the adventure of Francesca of 
Rimini, and Pisa that of the awfiil end of 
Ugolino, and both must have created in the poet 
emotions of such an unearthly nature to which 
the soft, faded poetry of the day could give no 
expression. Finally, and above all, the death 
of Beatrice, which soon followed those terrible 
adventures, exalted in the poet's soul the 
yearning towards the accomplishmg of something 
great and noble in poetry and in the language 
of his fatherland. 

The precise date, however, of the composition 
or conception of the poem may be considered aa 
of no great relative import ; the form adopted by 
the poet, on the contrary, is a subject that has 
excited the greatest curiosity and interest. The 
form of vision was the most favourably adapted 
" ) his genius and imagination. He nsA "-ciQ&fet 
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luB eyes a consecrated popular type of it ; lus 
object was more especially to extend it mi 
elevate it to a level with hia own genius. This 
form, above all, gave him a free scope to unite 
and combiae in one same sphere the Infinite 
variety of subjects and ideas, which it was his 
earnest absorbing intention to introduce in it, 
A great number of uneceesary dissertations have 
been written on the supposed originality of the 
fundamental fiction of the Divine Comedy. Com- 
mentators who could not have any knowledge of 
the spirit of the middle ages, nor of the literature 
of the period, have extolled the form of the poem, 
the invention of the subject, as the greatest proof 
of the poetical originahty of Dante ; others, have 
imagined that he was the first modem poet who 
selected for the subject of apoetical composition, mi 
ideal voyage into the regions of the supernatural 
world of Christianity. But far from this ; — this 
fiction of Dante, which forms the main spring of 
the whole poem — considered in a vague, general 
point of view — was one of the most popular, 
common ideas of this long medieval period ; it 
was one of those favourite, plain subjects, the 
most commonly treated and reproduced by the 
popular or erudite poets, who preceded those of 
the modem school. Moreover, it would probably 
be difiicult to find one of the Christian nations of 
Europe among whom could not be found some 
fiction or other, founded on this same idea of some 
mysterious joTimey in the other world, or some 
narrative, or tradition, more or less marvellous, of 
an imearthly voyage into Hell, Purgatory or 
Paradise. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were 
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especially characterized by a general tendency 
towards ideas of another hfe, and religious reve- 
ries ; fantastical excursiona, terrible visions, un- 
natural apparitions, became the natural result of 
such a propensity. A great number of solitaries 
revealed tne visions and dreams that had visited 
them. These visions and unearthly dreams have 
not often, probably, been "written down by those 
who could relate their visitation, but there must 
have been abundance of men who consigned them 
on paper with exaggerations, embellishments, 
and descriptions the most calculated to strike the 
imaginations. It was not unusual also, in those 
ages, to be subject to visions when perfectly 
awake. There is every reason to believe, that in 
convents and ecclesiastical corporations, the su- 
periors or chiefs, for instance, had recourse to 
Buch visions themselves, or caused them to take 
place, on various circumstances, when they con- 
ceived themselves justified, to ediiy wUd, savage 
natures by such means ; or, when they wished to 
terrify the imagination of those over whom it 
was their advantage to exercise an absolute con- 
troL Perhaps the most ancient of those visions 
is the one mentioned by Gregory of Tours, in 
the fourth book of his history. He relates, that 
in the year 571, a monk of a monastery of Au- 
vergne, whose name was Sunniulfus, used to 
delight in relating a vision that had visited him; 
and he seems, moreover, to have been personally 
acquainted with him. This monk affirmed, that 
his spirit had been transported into hell, where 
he beheld the terrible sufferings of the ffinlty. 
One of the circiomstancea, especially, of this 
vision is analogous to what we see in the Inferno. 
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He had beheld a river of fire, to one of the shores 
of which ran, incessantly, awarma of human crear 
tnres, who rushed and plunged into the burning 
river, where they remained writhinff, but in 
unequal depths ; some being in this Kquid fire 
up to the waist, others to the shoulders, and 
others to the chin. 

Since that period, every age has been prodnc- 
tive of visions, many of which have remained in 
the state of traditions, whilst others have been 
written. We must say a few words only, on the 
principal among them. The nert vision, we 
believe, to that mentioned by Gregory of Tours, 
belongs to the year 679, or, 680 ; it is attributed 
to an hermit of the environs of Pistoia, named 
Barontus, or, Barento, who had been a wealthy 
noble, and had Hved in great dissipation. Hia 
vision ia frequently quoted iu the chronicles of 
the ninth century, and is characterized by all the 
causes and singularities of similar fictions: he 
also penetrates mto the infernal regions ; subse- 
quently, into paradise : but no mention is made 
of the pur^toiy. Another similar vision hap- 
pened in Suabia, in the year 824, to another 
monk, of the name of Wettin ; it was written 
under his dictation whilst laying on a bed of 
sickness, probably at intervals of epilepsy, by 
another monk of the same convent, and was 
sometime after, translated into liatin verses, by 
Wala&ied Strabo, one of the most popular and 
celebrated Latin versifiers of that age. 

During the following centuij appeared several 
marvellous narratives m excursions mto the other 
world, namely, that of another monk named 
Rogers, and another, by a young ^1 of the 



neighbourhooii of Beims, who, having been 
mysteriously carried ofi' in heaven, and immedi- 
ately after into hell, related all the fehcities of 
the former and the sufferings of the latter, which 
she had witnessed. The celebrated fiction of the 
Purgatory of Saint Patrick, in Ireland, belongs 
to the same order of ideas ; there exists a great 
number of written accounts of this fiction in 
French, Geiman, and English ; some being in 
prose and others in verse : it is supposed that 
the original document of all t^ese Imitations was 
written in Latin by a monk of the abbey of 
Sultrey. Matthew Paris, who wrote his history 
towards the middle of the thirteenth century, has 
introduced as a real event, happening in the year 
1152, — an event in which he had himself an im- 
plicit faith, — the miraculoxis visit of a Gallic 
Imight to the purgatory of Saint Patrick. This 
knight, having been a great sinner, became re- 
pentant, and obtained his pardon on the condi- 
tion of visiting the well of Saint Patrick. The 
awfiil ordeal required a supernatural courage, but 
he accomplished it vaHantly and successfully, and 
related, on his retiuTi, all he had seen in the other 
world— hell and purgatory — and further, the 
earthly paradise, having only attained the thres- 
hold of the real paradise, without daring to go 
beyond. No doubt, Matthew Paris had a peculiar 
taste for those fantastical pictures of the other 
world, for, he relates another of the year 1196, 
wliich has no connexion whatever with the pre- 
ceding one, as it was an English monk this time, 
named Evesham, whose spirit visited hell, pxirga- 
tory, and paradise. With reference to the pur- 
gatory of Saint Patrick, it is more es^ecia.ll'^ 
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known to the British pubhc, in consequence of 
the work of Mr. Thomas Wright, on the Legends 
of Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise, current during 
the middle ages. 

Hitherto, all these visions of the other world 
had, undoubtedly, been originally composed in 
Latin, and later only, were successively translated 
into the vemactJar idioms of the various countries: 
one of them only, bears every trace and appear- 
ance of having been originally written m a 
popular idiom, namely, in Provencal : it is a free, 
lantastical amplification of the vision of St. Paul, 
who, it is well known, was transported in idea 
into heaven during his lifetime ; but in the Pro- 
vencal vision, St. Paid visits also the infernal 
regions ; he explores them under the guidance of 
the archangel Michael, who points out to him 
their various subdivisions, and the diiferent 
classes of sinners, who sutfer chastisements appn> 
priated to their sins. There is no mention of the 
purgatory, and it is one of the many singidaritiefl 
of this vision, which, on the whole, abounds with 
bold ideas and vivid descriptions. It has be«i 
analysed by A. W. Schlegel and Fauriel, in theur 
works on the Provencal poetry. 

But the vision which has excited the greatest 
curiosity with reference to its supposed influence 
on Dante, is that of a monk nametf Alberic, of the 
Monte-Casauio, who took care to write all that 
passed before him during his visionary state, the 
manuscript of which was discovered in that con- 
vent in 1809. This vision, during which the 
monk conceived himself to have been conducted 
by St. Peter into hell, purgatory, and paradise^ 
had been copied seveta.1 times by various indi- 
viduals diir'mgtVe?vTe,\.^B.Ao^\lv^ft\w'^<^iaCTA!M^. 
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It ia naturally supposed, that as Dante had twice 
performed the joumej to Naples, before hia exile, 
on diplomatic missions, that he must have heard 
the vision of Alberic spoken of, and perhaps had 
carefully read it. The whole of this, however, is 
only conjectiiral, and by no means desenrmg of the 
argumentative discussions to which it has given 
rise — this vision, so long buried under the dust 
of the Monte-Cassino, but now very well known 
in Italy — for, if Dante was cognizant of this de 
Visione Sua, of the monk Alberic, it could not 
add much to all he must have known on the 
subject of all the others ; and if he was ignorant 
of it, it could not tend to enhance the idea of his 
inventive genius, since such visions were most 
common and popular diu-ing the middle ages. 
We have another proof of their being bo general, 
in the preface of one of the transcribers of the 
de Visione Sua, in which, endeavouring to con- 
cUiate the belief of the readers to the wonderfiil 
things which he is directed to relate, he says, 
"What we are relating is neither incredible nor 
new : this thing which God has been willin g to 
manifest miraculously in our time, is a thing 
already well known by the frequent narratives, 
and by the frequent examples of the holy fathers." 
This is an evident allusion to many other visions 
similar to that of Alberic. 

One more instance of this great popularity of 
supernatural visions in the age of Dante, — and 
this last one, which we will mention from the 
Florentine chronicler, is the more striking, as it 
took place on the very same year which Dante 
himself has selected for the date of his own 
Mon ; it is a most fa.ntastical advewtme, a.-n.A.Vu 
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excited the greatest sensation in the whole of 
Italy. In 1300, a monk of Modena suddenly 
fell down insenable ; he continued to give uo 
fflgna of life, although everything was done for 
the recovery of his senaee ; his body was kept the 
usual time, after which every preparation was 
made for his burial He was, therefore, earned 
to his grave, stretched on his cofiin in his 
monastic dress, uncovered, as it is usual in Italy 
to this very day, and borne by four of hia 
brother monks ; others were following, praying 
and sin^ng ; they were cloae to the grave when 
the dead monk came to life again, he sat up, 
extended mechanically his arms to disentangle 
himseli) and in this movement, one of his hands 
faUing on the head of one of the bearers of the 
coffin, he pressed his head and took off his hood ; 
this poor monk terrified on finding himself thus 
treated by a corpse, fell down dead, but really 
dead, whilst the other being thus returned from 
the other world, related all the wonders he had 
beheld ; his supernatural visit was universally 
beheved, and the conclusion so fatal to the coffin- 
bearer seemed the natural sequel to a rairaculoua 
event by which the Deity seemed inclined to 
reveal to men some of the mysteries of eternity. 

It is very probable also that such subjects were 
represented on the stage, such as it was at that 
period. John ViUam relates that when the 
Cardinal Legate of Boniface VIII. came to 
Florence in 1304, in order to effect, if possible, a 
reconcihatioD between the Whites and the 
Blacks, the people of that city resolved to honour 
hia arrival by a great festival or representation, 
which had taken place some time before, when 
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Florence waa flourishing, happy, and in a pro- 
found tranquillity. The inhabitants of the 
municipal district called St. Fridiano, were noto- 
rious for the singularity of their revelry and the 
orig^ality of their inventions. They now 
imagined to have it proclaimed in the streets, at 
the sound of trumpets, that all those who were 
desirous of obtaining news from the other world 
had only to come at the calends of May, on the 
bridge alia Carraia, or along the Amo. They 
had constructed on the river, extensive scaEfold- 
ings supported by boats of all sizes, and there, by 
the light of illuminations and glaring lights, they 
represented various fantastical scenes of hell, in 
which no horror that could terrify and delight 
the spectators was spared : the performance waa 
abundantly provided with infernal tortures, — 
writhings, yellings, and unearthly chastisements. 
But the wooden bridge cracked, and sunk under 
the multitude overflowing upon it ; a real tragedy 
ensued : a great number of the spectators were 
drowned, killed, or frightfully mangled by this 
feU. After the first impression of affliction that 
naturally follows such a calamity, it became a 
current and jocose saying, that the people of the 
Fridiano district had kept their word, for a great 
number of persons were actually gone to Team 
some news of the other world. 

Th\XB, the canvas selected by Dante for his 
gigantic pictm-es did not reqioire any labour on 
his part ; he could not hesitate on tlie subject; it 
■was the most appropriate to the spirit and genius 
of his age ; but, he invested it with all the cha- 
iracteristics of originality, by the manner in which 
it became expanded and full of ^a-iadwii ■^\\.ew 
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grappled by his omin]Mtent genius. This mass 
of viaionB were to Dante's poem, what the acora 
is to the most liixuria.Tit majestic oak ; they hap- 
pened fortuitously to be in perfect harmony with 
nis poetical ideas. It would be veiy rash and 
presumptuous to suppose that they mapired hia 

genius. On the contrary, there is every probabi- 
ty that with such an xmhmited imagination, he 
was in a measure to create entirely the popidations 
ofthose unearthly regions; he possessed inabimd- 
ance, ideas, impressions, remembrances, and asso- 
ciations for each of them, and, if he had not found 
this idea of imaginary voyages in the invisible 
world of faith, very popular m his time, he would 
have been the first, no doubt, to create this form ; 
no other— as observed before — offered him such 
a field for liberty of action. Many idle conjectures 
and researches have been made with reference to 
the petty resemblances of detaib that may exist 
and be discovered between the great poem and 
the many visions that had preceded ; both have 
proved extremely puerile and worthless. What- 
ever resemblances or imitations have been 
detected, only refer to words or expressions, 
which the poet adopted as a kind testimony of 
respect or admiration for their author, and by no 
means impelled by necessity ; but none of them 
have the slightest reference to the main ideas — 
sentiments and inventions of the Florentine poet. 
It may be, therefore, naturally supposed, that no 
other poetical style or form coidd have been 
adequate to his vast and varied yearnings ; hia 
supernatural voyage, gave a fi^e scope to the 
sombre and stem portion of his genius ; it per- 
mitted this same imagination to exhale its ten- 
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derest, softest emotions — ^to delight in placid, 
graceful, pictures of nature, whilst in his delinea- 
tions of the Christian paradise, he could indulge in 
his taste for the most abstract or sublime specula- 
tions as well as in the mystical tendencies of his 
thoughts. We have seen the personal motives, 
the impulses of passion, which may be considered 
as the incentives to the composition of the 
Divina Com^nedia, but we have noted also the 
sentiment, the thought of love— that prevails 
throughout the poem, and becomes its very soul. 
The principal object of the poet was evidently to 
represent his Beatrice, whose appearance on earth 
had been little more than an evanescent heavenly 
shadow — in the midst of the splendours of eternal 
glory. We have mentioned the passage in wliich 
he expresses his hope of saying of Beatrice what 
has never been said of any woman, if he is 
permitted to live some years longer. Boccaccio 
observes, also, in his Commentary on Dante, that 
the latter composed many verses in consequence 
of the love he bore Beatrice, and in her honour, 
and that, as he had announced at the close of the 
Vita iiuova it was for her also that he undertook 
iheDivina Commedia. Such was, therefore, the 
primitive and principal intention of the poet; and 
in tnith, she appears in every part of the poem 
as the special providence of the poet — as the object 
of his tendereat remembrance and of his highest 
hopes. In the midst of all the apparitions that assail 
him in the world created by ms imagination, she 
alone, seems always present to his thoughts. The 
scene at the commencement of the Inferno, when 
the three blessed ladies come to the assistance of 
Dante in his distress, has been subject to endless 
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commentaries ; Beatrice has again and B,wia. 
been considered as representing either theoWy 
or philosophy, but more especially and generaUy 
the former. Beatrice therefore, instead of being 
a real personage — a human individuality trans- 

SP-ired, would be reduced to the state of a cold, 
most trivial allegory, truly incompatible with 
her pre-emhient influence over the whole action 
of tne poem, as well as with the transcendent 
sentiment of the poet. Her angelic intervention 
presents a peculiar and admirable character of 
Unity; of the three blessed ladies who feel 
interested in the salute of Dante, Beatrice is more 
deeply so than the others ; she seeks Virgil, and 
sends him to be a guide to him whom she calls 
her friend, and from that moment, she remains 
the hovering, protecting power under whose 
auspices the poet, guilty of human frailties, is to 
be restored to perfection and virtue. And the 
adventurous poet is ftiUy aware that Virgil is not 
to accompany him further than the mountain of 
Purgatory, and that subsequently, when he 
reaches its summit, he will behold Beatrice 
herself descended from the heavenly realm to 
guide him through those celestial regions ; it is 
this knowledge, the thought of the blessing await- 
ing him, that sustain and animate his coTirage 
in all the trials of his dreadful peregrinations. 

In the twenty-seventh canto of the Purgatory, 
therefore, Dante finds himself at the entrance of 
the Paradise ; when, with the evident intention 
of preparing the imagination of the reader to the 
apparition of Beatrice — as if it were the sole 
object of his mysterious voyage -he introduces a 
series of exquisite, mysterious pictures, which 
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form as many progressive shades, until, in the 
thirtieth canto, the meeting between the poet 
and Beatrice takes place : this canto, and the 
three following cantos, eatabhsh an intimate con- 
nexion between the design and dramatic action 
of the Purgatorio with those of the Inferno; 
they contribute to the elucidation of the funda- 
mental intention of the whole poem. The details 
of this meeting abound in exquisite original 
beauties, all of which tend towards the same 
idea, the same sentiment that prevails in the 
whole composition. She upbraids him for having 
been astray from the path of virtue, and having 
forgotten her when she was no longer on earth, 
where, she directed him with her youthful eyea, 
and encom^ed him by her presence : in short, 
this passage, with so many others, are a perpetual 
reference to the real events in the poet's life ; 
they are the indisputable expression of hia dearest 
and purest thoughts. The confession of his 
wrongs, with eflhision, but also with reflection and 
earnestness ; — his contrition for having yielded to 
the human frailty, and his ardent desire of re- 
turning to virtue, are testimonies of the original 
motives of the poem. What can be more exphcit 
on the subject than Beatrice's statement, when, 
after having noted all she has done to bring back 
Dante to virtue, she expressly declares, that after 
having had, vainly, recourse to various means to 
that effect, she had only an extraordinary mar- 
veUoua one left, that of showing him Hell and the 
sufferings of the condemned % 

Beatrice is the true heroine of the Divina 
Oomwedia. We cannot see anything theological 
in that exquisite figure ; we cannot diacoNet sk^ 
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attribute, any legend that can explain such & 

Bupposition. The highest poetical interest of the 
poem has totally vanished if it is bereft of the 
real, true Beatrice. Is it possible that Dante 
could apply to theology all the cbaracteriatic 
features of the sweet individuality of his lady- 
love ? Could theology be invested with such 
ideas, such affections, auch forms 1 The poet 
speaks of her as of a human being whom he Laa 
loved from his very childhood — a human being 
who had lived on earth, had died, and being 
raised from earthly flesh into a spirit, was admit* 
ted into the celestial beatitude. We have ob- 
served that he had loved her in childhood ; who 
can imagine that Dante could fall in love with 
theology when he was ten years old ? Who, in 
his senses, could apply to theology all the in- 
teresting events of the life of Beatrice 1 They 
were inspirations of love, and by no means of 
theology that animated the poet ; and, as observed 
before, all the details in which she enters when 
she addresses him are all purely historical and 
faithful ; they are graceful, clear, and profound 
in an historical point of view ; they would seem 
utterly false and obscure if taken allegorically. 

It is by the introduction of his personal feel- 
ings that Dante's poem has endeared itself to the 
hearts of men ; and whatever expression he haa 
given to those feelings and to his passions, none 
among them are so predominant, so intense, so 
pregnant with sublimities, as his pure ideal 
worship for hie guardian angel ; it is a heavenly 
ray bestowed on mortals — ^it is the most potent 
in the soul of man. The poet's love is the bright 
harrowing featute 'Wj vihick he more especially 



appertains to Iiuman nature — ^to all ages— to all 
races and nations. It is, we repeat it, the soul 
of his poem ; whilst his reprobations, his ven- 

feances, the stigmas he inflicts as he proceeds in 
is supernatural voyage, are the transient, lurid 
flashes of his genius, when it is not softened by 
the thought and influence of Beatrice. In this, 
■we conceive, dwells the greatest originaUty of 
the poet. When, after the hoary winter of bar- 
barism, spring revives — when the inward sun 
expands its beneficial rays and warms the world 
of souls that had been cbiUed, poetical buds emerge 
from the hearts of men — they flourish ; and these 
primitive, poetical flowers, it is well known, ex- 
hale a fragrance, and are characterized by a pecu- 
liar beauty, never to be met with among those 
that bloom in the subsequent ages. These primi- 
tive compositions are less subject to established 
rules, and to imitations ; they are invested with 
greater originaHty, a greater power, along with a 
character of personality, incompatible with the 
other styles of poetry. The Divina ComTfiedia 
is one of the moat striking examples of this 
literary fact ; its language is terse, clear, precise ; 
it reflects the genius of the poet; it conveys with 
an inimitable conciseness his ideas, sentiments, 
images ; it is more plastic than descriptive. 
JFurther, Dante blends with those characteristics 
all the signs of a profound combination and labour, 
consequences of the society and civilization in 
the midst of which he was bom ; but none of the 
great primitive poets, no poetical artist — ancient 
or modem — has ever evinced a spiritual being so 
illuminated and hallowed, embodied in such a 
monument ; and, therefore, none tend to a, -iSiQi^ 
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elevation as Dante, who pours forth his whole 
soul into the souls of other mortals. 

The theological and philosophical doctrines of 
the poem may very justly be considered as of a 
secondary importance ; they certainly are not 
generaDy considered as the most attractive^ 
although they were peculiarly adapted to the 
tastes and ideas of the fourteenth century. 

Those doctrines, so tedious for the readers of 
the DivmaCommedia, in our age,formed together 
the science of the medieeval period ; they had 
deeply penetrated into the minds and consciences 
of men ; they liad become the vital element of 
society : in short, those doctrines were then 
governing the world, and Dante, of necessity, 
introduced them into the picture of his age — 
into his vast encyclopsedia, but which is also, 
an immortal confession of the poet. It must 
also be borne in mind, that whoever is unable 
to transfer himself into the spheres of ideas, 
manners, and creeds, different from those in the 
midst of which he is fortuitously thrown, hves 
most imperfectly ; his existence is incomplete ; 
he remains insensible to his noblest privilege — 
that of a thinking, aspiring being ! he hves 
drowned in the boundless ocean of the great 
progressive multiform life of humanity. With 
reference to the asperities, excessive metaphors, 
singularities to be met with in the poem, and 
several of which have justly been considered as 
repulsive, they not unfrequently arise from an 
effort to veil the real sense of a word or ex- 
pression, under another signification ; they are 
also faults of the age. And, it should be remem- 
bered, that an unspotted, immaculate taste is 
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the result of a long literary culture, among 
nations whose languages have long been perfected. 
But those blemishes are nothing more than the 
transient shades caused by the hght running 
clouds that pass over a splendid landscape ; they 
axe common to all the poets with whom com- 
mences a new era ; they are in the works of 
genius the spots mentioned by Hoi^:- 

Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis. 




CHAPTER XII. 



Cbanctcrof the fceniiiB of Medieeval Italy. — Extent of the kaow- 
ledge of Dance. — Mythological and claeaic&l reminiacencei in liit 
poeii. — Character of the roythology of hie age.— Science of alleBoriM. 
— Magiu and the msgiciBiia. — Multiplicity of eiibjecta introduced in tlia 
Divina Commedia, — Character of the mediiEvai philosophy. — ^.AlbCTtui 
Mtgniia. — Ro([Gr Bacon. — Saint Bonaventura ; his learning tiwl 
tnyBtictsni.^ — ^nt Thomas Aquinas; magnitude of his labours; hii 
death. — Decline of the Italian philosophy ; its variouB phases.— The 
Italian universities. — Eastern sources of learning opened to Diate.— 
Contact of the east with the vest. — Indian doctrines and ideas.— 
Influence of Grecian philoaophy on Dante. — Aristotle; — Plalo. — 
Influence of Saint Bunaveotura and Saint Thomas, — Myitlol 
tendencies.— Mysticism and Idealisni. — Ascetic character of ths 
philosophy of Dante. — Philosophy of Saint Thooiaa Aquinas.- 
Formation of the Ciiristian Philoaophy. — Mission of Dante. — Hii 
method and eclecticism. — His principles of Unity,— Influence of his 
genius.— Pliilosophy of History. — Modern com raentii tors. — Orthodoxy 
of Dante. — Concluding ramarica on the character of hii genius ud 
in inflaence. 



The energetic and militant genius of mediferal 
Italy is, indisputably her pre-eminent charac- 
teristic, but more especially in its development 
and two-fold manifestation. It accomplished the 
most brilliant and lasting conquests. During the 
century alone, that preceded the age of Dante, 
Venetian merchants penetrated, with a prodigious 
boldness, into the very heart of Asia, and at this 
very day, there are regions not visited since the 
fabulous exploi-ations of Marco Polo ; — Marino 
Sanuto informed Europe that Africa was sur- 
rounded by the sea ; the Pisans conquered the 
islands of the Mediterranean ; Venice and Genoa 
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'were reigning over the Archipelago, and, by a 
coincidence unparelleled. in history, it happened 
that the twelve amba^adors, sent to Boniiace by 
the various sovereigns of Europe, were all 
Florentines. The Italian genius shone at the 
same time in the domain of thought : Leonardo 
Fibonacci created modem Algebra ; Brunetto 
Latini and others, enlightened their age by their 
invaluable labours ; but, it manifested itself espe- 
cially by the febrile, restless ardour brought in 
argumentative contests — in the most formidable 
exercises of reasoning and of memory. Whilst 
these extraordinary generations attended to the 
"working and progress of their municipaJities, 
to the consohdation of hberty, they delighted in 
the passionate discussions of Theses; they exulted 
in the fiercest theological and philosophical con- 
troversies. Aristotle and Plato, St. Augustin 
and Origen, Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas, all the moat celebrated names in 
theology and philosophy, were the ideal chiefs 
and heroes in those intellectual combats ; they 
subsequently became transformed, as it were, into 
standards, round which the combatants merely 
raUied in moments of defeat, re-organized them- 
selves to sally forth anew into the argumentative 
arena. Nevertheless, their supremacy — the gravity 
of their words, prevail over the philosophical 
confusion and tumultuous state of Ihis period, 
when the thinking world was (hvided between 
the schools of Guillaume de Ohampeaux and of 
Abe'Iaid. The genius of Dante evinces its 
superiority in the midst of this intellectual chaos. 
He certainly adopts with a rigid fidelity the 
scholastic terminology, but evinces at the aama 
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time Ilia contempt for puerile siibtilties and every 
captious sophistry ; he lashes more especially 
with a mordant irony the elastic portion of Logic 
denominated syllogism. 

In every sphere of human knowledge, Dante 
has been a subject of investigations and analysis 
during our age, and they have ever tended to 
enhance the respect he inspired. In physiology, in 
natural philosophy, in medicine, he was in advance 
of his age. The last cant-os of the Purgatory are 
a testimony of his extensive knowledge m natural 
history ; he was acquainted with the action d 
solar light on the maturation of finits — with the 
dormant state of plants — with the circumstances 
influential over the colour of leaves— with the 
circulation in the vegetable world. He alludes 
to the magnetic needle aa if it were in common 
use and perfectly known in liis time. He 
describes with admirable wordings the twinkling 
of the stars, the vapours formed in combustion, 
the rainbow, eclipses, the milky way, and several 
constellationa of the austral hemisphere. In the 
second canto of his Paradise, a catoptric experi- 
ment is mentioned. There must have been in 
hie time an elementary and popular astronomy 
accessible to all, for he frequently introduces in 
his descriptions the longitudes adopted in Italy 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; 
whilst the aeasons are denominated by the astro- 
nomical phenomena which accompany them. A 
general spirit of philosophy prevails through the 
whole of the Divina Commedia; the poet has 
recourse to the most curious phenomena for com- 
parisons and images which prove as strictly just 
as they are novel. Does it not appear in the 



twenty-seventh canto of the Purgatory that he 
had a presentiment of many facts connected with 
magnetism ? Does it not contain an allusion to 
the prophetic intuition— to the direct communi- 
cation of the human spirit with beings of a 
superior nature during the sleep or ecstacy 1 In 
the same part of the poem he introduces also a 
profoiuid and exquisite explanation of the instan- 
taneous transition from organic to intelligent life, 
at the moment when the divine essence estab- 
lishes a communion with the soul. In truth, the 
poem is an inexhaustible mine, in which are to 
be met an abundance of scientific matter, the 
most abstract ideas, the highest conceptions ; and 
all, require a serious attention as well aa an ex- 
treme reserve. 

We have seen the superiority of Dante as a 
Christian poet ; and, it has appeared highly 
anomaloiis, even incongruous, that in a subject 
and an age so eminently Christian, so many 
mythological and classical remmificenees, con- 
nected with the doctrines of paganism, should 
have been introduced. Such observations coidd 
not have been ventured upon, with a better 
knowledge of that very age, and a closer atten- 
tion to the signification of the poem. Mythology 
was not, during the middle ages, what it has 
grown since. It was then, a solemn and danger- 
ous subject — a soU still burning with the fire of 
human passions, which the fathers of the church 
had conquered inch by inch with heroic efforts, 
from the fierce partisans of polytheism. A doc- 
trine which had reigned so long over the world 
could not possibly be wholly eradicated from the 
hearts and minds of men ; it was necessax^ \ft 
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assail it, by pointing out forcibly its most revolt- 
ing contradictiona and grossest errors. An ac- 
count of the arguments by which the Christian 
doctors incessantly attacked the assertions of the 
friends of idolatry, would alone form a voluminous 
work ; they possessed a formidable array of quo- 
tations, dates, and arguments : they restored tlie 
texts of the Bible, mutilated by the philosophers, 
to their original sense and purity, illustrating at 
the same time their ideas and principles, whilst 
all the great philosophic schools were launching 
into the world an interminable list of their mira- 
cles, and boasted clamorously of the priority of 
their traditions. A new science emerged from 
this long and violent polemic, namely, the 
symbohc and Christian explanation of the tradi- 
tion of the Gentiles. Paganism evidently had 
its source in the incapability of the human nuad 
to conceive scientifically the causes of those phe- 
nomena, which created feelings of wonder or d 
terror ; hence, the irresistible tendency to people 
the whole universe with beings either hostile or 
protective, terrible or benevolent ; hence, the 
mysterious relations supposed to exist between 
man and the superior beings of the invisible 
world. The attributes of tlie Deity, as well as 
the great powers and forces of nature, were 
worshipped, under an analogous and transpareut 
personification. But in the symbolic science the 
fable bore the character of a myth ; and the 
idea of the divinity, as well as of the free int«Ui- 
gences, the conception of heavenly meteors acting 
over the creation under the superintendence of 
the eternal Providence, remained divested from 
every taatenaV e-crcre ot a,vi^ ijoetical veil. This, 
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science of allegories was highly honored in the 
age of Dante ; he conceived all the advantages 
ma poem would derive from the introduction of 
the pagan tradition, adopted as a symbol. My- 
thology was to him, as well as to the moat pro- 
found theologians, nothing more than a figurative 
and poetical language — a material emanation of 
the idea — the common connecting link between 
the creeds of aU ages. The church assailed also, 
with energy, every class of magic, although this 
impious foUy had formidable representatives and 
supporters in all the courts of Europe ; and the 
poet gave also a noble and irrefragable testimony 
of his superiority and of his indomitable coura^, 
by his lofty acorn for the magicians, — by as- 
signing one of the comers of the Inferno to 
those omnipotent impostors, in presence of whom 
thegreatest monarchs of Europe were trembling. 
The most abstrase questions- — those which 
belong to the domain of pure reason, as well aa 
those appertaining to the realm of faith — all are 
Miounced and solved in the Divina Commedia, 
The subjects, the most attractive and sacred to 
man, are freely developed. It forms a complete 
philosophical and theological system, in which 
are unfolded, the essence and nature of God — 
Hia manfestation in the universe — the motives 
which determined the Supreme Being to create 
— the nature and ministry of the intermediary 
intelhgences between God and man — the revolt 
of a party of the angels — the origin of evd — the 
creation of man — ma primitive innocence— his 
fall — the incarnation of the Divinity — the re- 
demption^the resurrection — the Divine judg- 
ment—the punishments and rewavda— V\ii& \aJN4 
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of created beings — their mutual relations and 
their end. The theology and the philosophy of 
Dante are closely connected ; they can scarcely 
be said to exist if separated ; and, in reality, 
the whole system may justly be considered as 
a theological philosophy, of which we must 
endeavour to give a brief and clear outline. 

The violent contests between exclusive sects, 
or schools of phUoaophy, form one of the moat 
sad and intricate subjects of study in the intel- 
lectual development of Europe. Foi-tunately, 
after the contests, came a partial reconciliation, 
and a tendency towards that unity which is the 
providential law in all earthly things, the ultimate 
end of humanity. Europe beheld an eclecticism 
by which all the greatest powers of human un- 
derstanding, along with the traditions of the past 
ages, formed an alliance— a scientific, intellectual 
union. But this intellectual union had been 
preceded by many precursors, by general tenden- 
cies, and by the noblest individual efforts, when 
Albertus Magnus (1195 — 1280) appeared, and 
gave a great Impulse to that eclectic movement. 
The languages of antiquity and of the east, with 
all of which he was familiar, became the founda- 
tion of his extraordinary intellectual powers ; his 
head was also a wonderml receptacle of the whole 
circle of sciences then existing ; and his great 
claim to admiration, his chief merit, dwelt more 
especially, in his Immense erudition. Albertufl 
Magnus, on the other hand, endeavoured to probe 
those regions inaccessible to the human eye, 
impenetrable to mere human inductions ; be 
endeavoured to discover supernatural agencieB 
that migbt \jT\i:vg xooA^eatlons to the great' 
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regular order of phenomena ; and this ambition 
has left a cloud over his name and superior 
facilities. At about the same period, Roger Bacon 
(1214 — 1294), although buried in some obscure 
English convent, felt deeply impressed by the 
imperfect state of the studies of his time, by the 
absence of method, and the general inteUectuai 
conlusion ; he demonstrated the necessity of a 
reform, laid down its conditions, at the same 
time that he laboured to give the first example 
of it in his own labours. This first Bacon had 
visions of the fiiture, with reference, —to the per- 
fection of methods, — to experimental authority, — 
in short, on all the questions of science. He 
embraced the whole wisdom of the ancients, and 
subjected it to an acute criticism ; his genius and 
meditations did not leave one liranch of human 
knowledge untouched. Phdology had also been 
the subject of his profound studies. A whole 
century of scientific progress could fairly have 
been expected from this sole human being. His 
cotemporaries, amazed at such extraordinary in- 
tellectual &culties, gave him the appellation of 
Doctor mirahilis ; but subsequently, their admi- 
ration turned into odious suspicions. The Doctor 
mirahilis passed his old age in a prison, by order 
of the general of the Franciscans, deprived of the 
light of heaven for his last labours ; and his 
manuscripts perished afterwards in the conflagra* 
tion of a convent. 

Towards the same period again, under the 
more genial sun of southern Italy, — two friends, 
with kindred pursuits during their laborious 
existence, who descended into their grave in the 
same year, illuminated the age in ■w\v\G'ri VW^ 
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lived: — they were, Bonaventura and Thomas 
Aquinas. The former gifted with a great intellect, 
proved less lahorious, relatively, than loving and 
meditative ; profoundly inclined to contemplative 
doctrines, he endeavoured to blend them harmo- 
niously and logically, with the legitimate eserdae 
of all the human faculties, affixing to them a 
somewhat inaccessible mystical crown. Saint 
Bonaventura, otherwise the Doctor Seraphicus, 
rose to mysterious heights, to which he could not 
be followed by common humanity ; his writinga 
were evidently destined to a public of ^lite : 
hundred and fifty years later, they became the 
consolation of the great Gerson in hia solitude. 
Thomas Aquinas (1224-1274) was endowed, itifl 
well known, with the most varied and perfect 
faculties; he subjected them all to the control of 
a lofty, meditative reason ; hia thoughts were 
more especially absorbed by every metaphysical 
question, and his logic pre-eminently eclectic and, 
conciliating, raised him to the position of supreme 
arbiter in the whole realm of thought ; he pro- 
nounced on all the speculations of his time ; he 
refuted many of the errors of his age, and con- 
scientiously commented the ancients ; his specu- 
lative pre-occupations far from tending to raise 
him away from our earthly world, led him 
on the contrary, to practical studies, and he 
actually framed a legislation for the government 
of man,— of the family, and of the city. Thus, 
the great saint conceived the plan of a vast 
Encyclopedia of the moral sciences, a complete 
Catholic pluloBophy — SuTnma totius theologice, — ' 
and this colossal monument, magnificent in it^L 
general plan aui dvmet^svwQia, — abounding with 
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harmony, despite the apparent asperity of its 
forms, remained unfinished. Saint Thomas 
Aquinas was the great initiator to science ; 
he was the oracle of his age, the true angel 
of the school, and, when the Doctor Angelicus 
came to the close of his eartlJy career, a 
universal cry of love and admiration was 
uttered ; floods of earnest tears were shed over his 
grave. 

Those great doctors were the mighty pillars of 
the great temple of philosophy durmg the middle 
ages. It would be unjust and unreasonable to 
expect them to be wholly free from the ignorance 
and en-ors of their age ; they were not super- 
human ; the very blemishes by which they 
appertain to humanity and to their epoch, become 
a subject deeply interesting as well as instructive ; 
they tend to enhance our admiration, and, how- 
ever clouded and impaired their conceptions may 
be, by the manner in which they are expressed 
at times, these conceptions l(se nothing of their 
beauty and majesty when the veil of phraseology 
has been removed ; it becomes, on the contrary, a 
subject of admiration that such splendid con- 
structions could be accomplished with such 
instruments. Finally, those doctors fulfilled 
nobly their mission of founders or establishers, as 
it were, of the sciences. After them, with Raymond 
Lulli, Duns Scottus, Occam, commences relatively, 
an era of decline ; they were followed by 
scholasticism, and, about the year 1300, may be 
considered as the commencement of the decMne 
of the star of mediseval philosoph}'' after its 
zenith, — of that melancholy moment of the 
" nwards movement, before setting, vilAefi fe. 
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twinkling brUlianey grows fainter and feinter ; it 
was the time wheB it was also its destiny to 
produce the poet who could reflect and immor- 
talize its glory ; and, poetry alone is invested 
with BO noble a privilege. Every prose almost — 
but especially the prose of the dead language 
then in use — is subject to transformations and 
corruptions tending to disfigure, often to mutilate, 
the idea buried in it, whilst poetry, on the 
contrary, is the glorious form under which the 
human thought remains incorruptible, with its 
native purity ; it is endowed with the divine 
privilege of conferring popularity and immor- 
tality, and Dante became the immortaliser of the 
medieval philosophy in its zenith, when it was 
menaced by the symptoms of the decay that 
followed. 

The Italian philosophy, offspring of the Pytha- 
gorean school was in its very cradle, characterised 
by a moral tendency and a poetical foi-m. Pro- 
tected by the statesmen and poets of conquering 
Rome, Italian philosophy was renovated by the 
principles of our Kedeemer ; its vigour and 
fecundity received a new impulse from the pro- 
pagation of Christianity. The sixth and seventh 
centuries beheld a revival of the genius of ancient 
Rome. Italian philosophy assumed nobler forms, 
a loftier lanmiage ; it became replete with 
harmony, witn a tone genial and consoling to 
humanity, and those characteristics have never 
changed ; the primitive alliance between a moral- 
direction and a poetical form has never been 
abandoned. This philosophy faithful to this 
invaluable dualism, continued to flourish during 
the middle ages. Soon after the period of the 
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northern invaaions, an intellectual movement, 
propagated by the church, manifested itself ; sub- 
sequently, England, France and Spain, beheld the 
regeneration of studies. Bologna became one of 
the centres of philosophical learning, before the 
celebrity she derived from her school of juris- 
prudence ; Padoua was equally celebrated, and 
the rival of Bologna in science and learning. 
According to Tiraboachi, Milan contained not 
less than two hundred teachers of Grammar, 
Logic, Medicine and Philosophy ; but none of the 
Italian cities could be more justly proud of the 

freat number of her learned citizens than 
lorence ; we have seen the intellectual pursuits 
of the Florentines, in the very midst of the 
fierceness and miseries of their war and civil dis- 
sensions. Many of the greatest men of Florence 
flourished during that period of agitation, and 
with them, or immediately after them, the greatest 
of all, Dante, who became the poet of the philoso- 
phy of the thirteenth century. Italy is Indebted 
to Florence for her great bard ; for, he belongs 
in truth to the whole Peninsula. He appeared 
gifted with the moral instinct — the literary sen- 
timent, along with the faculties for contemplation 
and activity, all of which formed, as it were, the 
national stamp of Italy. The poet thus endowed, 
with a soul so pre-disposed, subsequently deve- 
loped by the most bitter trials, derived fi-om them, 
the superior energy, the extraordinary powers, 
which seem indispensable for human genius, to be 
enabled to collect together and reflect, or repro- 
duce in types of adamant, all the impressions that 

^have been received from the external world. 

^H With reference to another Bptere o? uAMttiRea 
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over the Floreiitme poet, it is evident, that the 

f:eat Asiatic world was partially opened to him. 
he antique Eastern sources were a/y^esaible to 
Dante through the frequent communications of 
Europe with the Sarrazins and Mougola. It is 
well-known to all students of history, that in 
consequence of the contact of Christendom with 
the Islamism of Spain and Palestine, the scientific 
knowledge then existing, passed from one camp 
into the other, and, that active communications 
and correspondences were carried on between 
Bagdad and ('ordova and Christian Europe, but 
more especially with Italy. Translations of Avi- 
cennes and Averrohes, extensively circulated at 
that period, must all have been known to Dante, 
as he frequently quotes them in his writings. 
His judgments evince a very accurate knowledge 
of the Musulman doctrines. The Sarrazins were 
imbued with many portions of the ancient Indian 
wisdom, which had exercised a beneficial influence 
over Persia and Egypt. This Indian wisdom re- 
appeared subsequently, with its fundamental 
dogmas, in the religion of Boudha ; which, being 
banished from Hmdoustan, after sanguinary 
struggles, had estabhshed itself in Northern Asia, 
and subjected to its laws the scattered Mongolian 
hordes. Towards the middle of the thirteenth 
century, these tribes ravaged the Slavonian and 
Germanic regions ; and, after sanguinary conflicta, 
the policy of the Roman pontiff succeeded in 
checking them ; pacific relations were established 
between the Christian princes and the posterity 
of Jangez Khan. Ambassadors were received at 
Rome. Rome and France sent to their new 
allies misBionarvea, ^leatetft o€ the true faith, with 



peaceful messages. In the mean time, numerous 
commercial relations were also eBtablished ; and 
accounts of travels, adventures, and foreign 
doctrines, became very popular, and eagerly 
sought after. Dante, with his thirst for every 
branch of knowledge that might be introduced 
in his vast poetical composition, could not fail 
making enquiries and researches on all the 
Eastern tenets and manners. He must have 
met more than once Tatar ambassadors, and en- 
voys, at the courts of the ItaHan princes ; indeed, 
he seems to allude to it, and to quote them in 
testimony of bis o'wn assertions, (Inferno, xvii.) 
He was, therefore, in communication with the 
philosophy of the banks of the Ganges, indepen- 
dently of the faint knowledge he could derive on 
the subject, from the traces of it, perceptible in 
Grecian wisdom, and even in several of the 
writings of the fathers of the church, all of 
which were so femiliar to him. 

The opinions and ideas of Dante frequently 
offer remarkable analogies with those of the 
Indian doctrine on the external form of the 
earth, and the manifold mysteries contained in its 
centre. The Brahmas represent Mount Merou 
as the pivot of the world, with all the regions 
inhabited by men and geniuses teeming at the 
foot of it ; the earthly dwelling of the Goda being 
fixed on its summit. Thus, in the Divina Coin- 
media, the mountain of Purgatory is described aa 
the centre of the continent originally destined to 
be inhabited by man — it is crowned by the sweet 
shades of the earthly Paradise. The dismal 
realm of the Indian evil spirit is, like the empire 
an, carved in the bowels of the eavtK, catv.- 
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sistiiig also of various circles which descend anc- 
cesaively in endless abysses, and their number 
variouBly reported, la frequently that of nine or 
one of its mnltiplieates. The same crimes, the same 
tortures, —burning sands, — oceans of blood in 
which the tyrants are plunged — -scoreliing regions 
succeeded by frozen states and compartments, are 
also to be found in the Indian Hell. There are 
still more mtimate points of resemblance to be 
met with ; for instance: — the singular opinion of 
Dante, that the souls severed by death from the 
bodies in which they were dwelling, are clothed in 
an aerial form. This hypothesis often renewed 
and re-introduced in Christian philosophy, aa in 
Swedenborg, for instance, is no where to be met 
with, more completely developed, and with greater 
analogies than in the Indian systems. In other 
cases, however, the eastern ideas are solely intro- 
duced by Dante, in order to be refuted. Thua 
the theology of Brahma admitting the existence 
of two distinct souls in man, — the one personal 
and individual, confined to the knowledge of 
individual facts, the other being immutable, the 
rational soul of the world partaking of the deity 
itself, and destined to the knowledge of universal 
truth, is a theory that had been reproduced with 
great eclat by Averrohoes during the disputes of' 
Scholasticism, The Catholic doctors had assailed 
it, and Dante joins them in the twenty-fifth 
Caato of the Purgatory to defend and maintain 
the xmity, the indivisibihty, and consequently 
the dignity of the human soul. It has been seen 
that virtue and vice, good and evil, — whether 
isolated or struggling with each other — form the 
great inspiring categories of Dante, which preside 
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at the same time over his conceptions. In depict- 
ing Hell, Purgatory and Heaven, his intention 
was to represent the three manners of being of 
humanity, the three phases enjoined by the 
creator : vice ; passion, which is the struggle 
between vice and virtue, comprising expiation 
also, and finally virtue, or the recompense. Now, 
this doctrine with insignificant modifications, is 
found in the most ancient writings of the Brahma 
school, and this fundamental principle has con- 
tinued to form the basis of all the theological 
schools of the Indian sects. 

Asia, nevertheless, could not be much more to 
Dante than an obscure mysterious region. He 
must have beheld with exxiltation the splendid 
realm of Grecian philosophy ; he penetrated into 
its various phases, described in many excellent 
works of the ancients, especially of Aristotle, — 
its most perfect historian — with whom he must 
have been early famiharised through Brunetto 
Latini's works and tuition ; Dante quotes him 
seventy times in his Convito and evidently shelters 
himself with pride under the authority of his 
name ; he bestows upon him, the most enthu- 
siastic appellations ; such as, " The Doctor of 
reason," " The Master of those who know," &c. He 
considers Aristotle and the Emperor as the two 
great authorities, — -philosophical and temporal — 
which would suince to ensure long ages of 
temporal prosperity to mankind. But still 
fturther ; in recapitulating the errors of the 
philosophers of former ages, whose researches were 
directed towards the discovery of the sovereign 
good — the ultimate end of human existence — -ne 
demonstrates how this truth was dimly (perceived 
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by Socrates and Plato, but cleared from every 
obscurity by the genius of Aristotle. And Dante 
remained ever faithful to his love and admiration 
for the Stagyrite ; no Ixikewarmness ever came to 
mitigate his ardent feelings on the subject ; and 
he dad not forsake him, as asserted by Ficino and 
Brucker, who represent the Florentine poet as 
one of the most illustrious disciples of Plato. 
Dante considered Plato as one of the great pre- 
cursors of Aristotleism ; he frequently mentions 
him with respect, and whenever he refutes him, 
he does so with the greatest deference ; he was 
acquainted with his works through those of 
Thomas Aquinas, Boetius, Saint Augustine and 
other early Christian writers, whose writings are 
impregnated with the perfumes of the academy- 
All the conceptions of the Itahan poet on the 
commencement of things bear a flagrant analogy, 
it is true, with those of Plato ; the principles of 
the academy on aJI questions appertaming to the 
moral world are also faithfully reproduced by tha 
poetical philosophy, the principles of which are 
that all light streams down from the bosom of the 
divinity — that love is the great principle inciting 
to activity ; and also that, one half of our earthly 
destination, is required for the acquisition of 
knowledge, the other half being reserved to active 
duties. The analogies between the Swan of the 
gardens of Academus and the Eagle of Florence 
become still greater if they are followed in tha 
consequences to be deduced from their principles ; 
they both rise to the same lofty heights in their 
dehneation of the Divinity and of virtue ; with 
both, the sublime instinct or divine ray called 
conscience, condMcmg to -virtue, divides as it 
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approaches its end ; they both admit that virtue, 
although one and sole in her essence, assumes 
practicallyfour principal forms, namely, Prudence, 
Temperance, Force and Justice — and God being 
the supreme source of every virtue, all the aspi- 
rations of the soul tend towards Him — and, the 
soul's yearnings for the contemplation of the 
Deity, not being destined to be accomplished on 
this earthly life, the radiant perspective of immor- 
tality with its rewards, is to be unfolded beyond 
the grave ; ia short, the purest features of 
idealism may be seen in both, aud with both, may 
be inhaled the highest spiritualism. Nevertheless, 
Dante never diverges from the terminology and 
method of Aristotle ; on some points especially, 
on those which refer to the constitution, the 
faculties as well as the destination of man, he 
remains immovable in his confidence, and proves 
himself his disciple according to the general 
acceptation of the word. 

Dante's intimate knowledge of the writers 
of Greece and Rome, his decided taste for 
their conceptions, did not affect his studies of the 
doctora of the Christian church ; he was deeply 
versed in aU the phases of the western Latin 
school ; he frequently quotes its great writers, 
often alludes to them, and, it has been a subject 
of astonishment that he is absolutely sUent on 
Raymond Luhi, Duns Scott and Occam, who 
inaugurated a new era of scholasticism at the 
commencement of the fourteenth century. The 
philosophy of Dante may be justly considered as 
destined to revive or reflect exclusively the placid, 
majestic greatness of the thirteenth century, which 
is characterised by a combination of t\^ft favsx 
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great powers of human thouglit : Erudition.— 
Experience, — Eeasoniag and Intuition. Albertus 
Magnus aeems to have been one of tlie great 
Bources from which the poet-philosopher has drawn 
abundantly ; his astronomical and meteoi-ological 
comparisons may have been suggested by Roger 
Bacon, with whose labours, however, he does not 
appear to have been very familiar. But the inde- 
fatigable energy of his genius found a rich, inex- 
haustible mine in the new specidations of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas and Saint Bonaventura ; hia 
deepest sympathies were manifestly for those two 
illustrious men. Dante beheld the deep gloom 
that followed their death ; he beheld in every 
direction, the abundant traces of their learning 
and of their virtues ; lie became deeply impressed 
by the feehngs of love and respect which th^ 
had inspired to all their cotemporaries, without 
distinction ; and, his philosophical judgment 
anticipated the solemn apotheosis of the church, 
by placing the two angelic doctors of the school, 
in one of the most beautiful spheres of hia 
Paradise, above the happy multitude of the 
doctors of the church. His sympathies for Saint 
Bonaventura, must have gradually grown deeper 
as he discovered in him the same secret inclination 
for the doctrine of Plato. The Saint quoted none 
of the philosophers of antiquity with so much 
predileetion ; he defended him against his assaileis 
with a sort of fiUal piety, and he certainly clothed 
with his mysticism, the Platonic, philosophic, 
Idealism. But, in reality, is there not a conneo> 
ting Hnk, or a relatiooship between mysticasm 
and ideahsm? Do they not both consider the. 
communion with the Divinity as the principle of 
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all light and the end of human actions f With 
this difference, however, that this principle in 
mysticism consists, it may be said, of a supreme 
but dreamy ascendancy of reason over the senses 
— of a higher but unearthly theory of ideas ; 
whilst idealism admits of the superiority of spon- 
taneous inspiration over reason, indulging in burn- 
ing ecstasies, yearning after an external action, 
incited by virtue, and thus establishing, far 
beyond the former, the ascendancy of the heart, 
over the mind, or permitting the imagination to 
exercise an absolute control over the heart. 
From such a combination, however, arose another 
source of the constant habit and necessity of 
allegorical expressions and legendary allusions. 
The philosophy of Dante, consequently, is impreg- 
nated with mysticism ; it is contemplative, 
ascetic, and aymbohc. We have spoken of the 
mystical ecstasies which gave birth to so many 
extraordinary visions, of their fugitive, evanescent 
nature, and of the mighty genius that has grasped 
them and given to them an immortal form. 

The philosophy of Dante, we have said, is 
ascetic ; in reality, his poem contains a complete 
ascetic system ; all the mystical works of the 
middle ages are reflected into it. His observar 
tions on the relations between error and vice, 
between virtue and learning — his genealogical 
classification of the sins— -his ideas on the recip- 
rocal action of the moral and the physical — aU 
emerge from the same source. The description 
of the peregrinations through the spheres of 
heaven, seems to have been suggested by several 
of the Uttle works of St. Bonaventura ; such, for 
instance, as Itinerarium meniis ad Deu'm, — Fm- 
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rntdn aurea de gradibus virtutum — l)e vtl itineri- 
b/ts etemitatis. The poet was familiar with every 
tradition, with all the Christian symbols. He had 
often learned them from the Hps of their author ; 
and when he reproduces, with consummate skill 
those images, which were to him as so many 
famihar reminiscences, they have often been con- 
sidered as the mere rashness of a disorderly 
genius. The ecclesiastical pulpita of those ages, 
tke language in which St. Bernard and Thomas 
of Canterbury, electrified the people and made 
kings tremble on their throne, abounded with 
symbols and figTjrative expressions, the boldest 
and most beautiful of which have been reproduced 
and immortalized by the Florentine muse. 

Let us now come to the other great master of 
Dante, Thomas Aquinas. The injfluence of the 
great saint was, perhaps, on the whole, the 
greatest of all on his age. The universality of 
his learning, the gravity of his demeanour, hie 
genius for analysis and classification, as well aa 
the extreme sobriety of his language, have fre- 
quently drawn comparisons between the Doctor 
Angeliciis and Aristotle. He confirmed, however, 
the authority of the latter, and, having enriched 
the treasures of his science with the pure sap of 
Christian revelation, they produced better fruits, 
novel truths, and new as well as higher concep- 
tions. The philosophy of St, Thomas, and of his 
school, is especially distinguished by the exten- 
sive and methodical number of proofs brought to 
hear on his theological principles and theses. It 
is scarcely possible to give even a feeble insight 
into this philosophy by a meagre sketch ; never- 
theless, a few woTQs Toaat \ie said on the subject, 
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to show, however faintly, its constant progresBion, 
It is divided into four series — the science of the 
Being, the science of God, the science of the 
spirits, and the science of man. The science of 
the Being takes its point of departure in the 
notions of substance, f»f form, of matter, &c.; and 
then proceeds to more express and vivifying 
notions ; the Being, in his passage through pre- 
cise deductions, has become successively, good- 
ness, unity, truth : and through many abstrac- 
tions, obtains a gleam of the Divine attribute, 
and afterwards beholds all the testimonies and 
demonstrations of the existence of God. Such 
premises would appear to bring natuiuUy to a 
concluaion as to the indivisibility of God, which 
would reject the idea of isolating all the perfec- 
tions of the Ahnighty, and the idea of analysing 
them successively and separately : but not so ; 
on the contrary, this very indivisibility is adopted 
as a generating principle of all the perfections 
that are derived from it, namely — immortality, 
eternity, goodness, justice, beatitude ; and these 
are adopted as so many terms of a continuous 
equation never ceasing to represent, under dif- 
ferent names, the whole Divine Essence. And 
after that Essence comes the intelligent creature, 
invested with a vestige, as it were, of the Divi- 
nity. Among these, several are detached from 
the matter ; they are the good and bad angels. 
Tlie souls thus separated, whatever be their 
punishments or rewards, become the object of a 
special study, the details, boldness, originality 
of which, through their various phases, form one 
of the most extraordinary analysis in the domain 
of probability. As to man being a, ctt'oiY'™^^ "^ 
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soul and body — incomplete without the union of 
both — the study on this subject becomes in itself 
a whole science. It waa, in the first place, 
necessary to erfidicate all the errors then existing 
on the nature of man, and then follows the ana- 
lysis of the complex facts of human activity, dia- 
tinguishing the various powere they manifest and 
their mode of activity : sometimes, three of these 
powers or faculties are enunciated — the nutritive 
the sensitive, and the rational ; at other timea, 
they are divided into two^the apprehensive and 
the appetitive : the first of these is the visible 
intellect, alternately active and passive, illmm.^ 
nated from above by the rays of Divine reason, 
and from below by the light and influence of the 
senses and sensations ; the second, comprised the 
blind natural appetites — ^the sensitive appetites, 
at once irascible and sensuous, and the rational 
appetite, which consists of the will itself; to 
those three natures of appetites corresponded 
three species of love. And further, the will or 
volition, confined to the pursuit of the good, 
namely, of happiness, had, in this sense, received 
from God a primordial impidse ; but the means 
for attaining the desired end, being left to the 
free judgment, which could not be controlled, 
either by reason, sensibihty, or the influences o( 
celestial bodies. The free judgment, therefore^ 
essential to all intelhgent natures, remains in fidl 
possession of its independence, and exercises its 
privilege, the result of it being the selection of 
sin or virtue. The removal of sin, the possession 
of virtue, are to humanity the object of the 
labours and efforts of the whole life ; and this 
labour in coYumoti Va Vs Vie accomplished in the 
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bosom of society, protected by lawa ; the supreme 
eternal sovereign law dwelling in the realm of 
the Divine reason, which regulates the mutual 
relations of thinga as well as their methodical 
progress and object. From this source, therefore, 
emanates the authority of human laws, whether 
just or obhgatory, with the strict reserve of not 
exceeding the boundaries of power or authority, 
and of never departing from a just distribution 
of all rights, all iinmimities, — poHtical justice 
being the consequence of natural fraternity. 
Finally, over and above the societies of our 
globe, the city of Heaven is pointed out as a 
supremely consohng perspective ; the dogma of 
a future immortahty as well as the definition of 
man, forming the two premises, the end and 
result of which conduce to the ultimate and 
glorious consequence of the resurrection of the 
flesh. 

Most of those philosophical conceptions are to 
be met with, scattered in the works of Dante ; 
they have been a fundamental basis in the con- 
struction of his poem. The Psycholo^ of Saint 
Thomas is admirably sketched by Philalethes 
in his beautifrd German translation of the 
Divina Commedia. The poet, in thus placing 
himself under the auspices of Bonaventura and 
of Thomas Aquinas, continued the fehcitous 
inspirations which had subjected him to the 
influences of Plato and Aristotle : with this 
difference, however, that he beheld the realiza- 
tion of union and harmony in the two most 
respected masters of dogmatism and mysticism. 
He saw, with a tender admiration, iiow free they 
were from every rivalry ; how, enoowTa^ii^ \s^ 
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the gentle and studious tendencies of their times, 
they put an end to the old festering dissensions 
of their age ; and how they solved, jointly, by 
the most conciliating decisions, the most famous, 
difficult problems of their epoch. But Dante, 
and his great theological inspirers, were by no 
means mere continuators or expounders of the 
philosophical sects of Paganism, The blemishes 
and weakest points of ancient wisdom had their 
roots in its fixed principles of doubt. The essen- 
tial truths, such as God, immortahty, duty, were 
only dimly perceived through incoherent tradi- 
tions, by mutilated consciences ; and, thus dis- 
figured, they were reduced to the state of mere: 
conjectures ; the most patient laborious researches, 
the exercise of the purest reason, only led to 
uncertain results. The noblest doctrines, there- 
fore, stood on no firm basis ; the most sacred, 
principles were ever subjected to new discussioDE^ 
and a small number of moral and metaphysical 
problems absorbed the intellect, the time, and 
labours of various ages. With Christianity, those 
great eternal truths were revived with a novel 
vital fi:«shness, not only in their primitive purity, 
but with renovated energy and concise precision. 
Those truths once firnily implanted on the 
authority of faith and reason, and univei-sally 
known, they became immutable. All that re- 
mained to be accomplished was, to study their 
mutual harmony, their developments, and those 
other truths of a secondar}' importance. The- 
great paramount principles being sheltered by' 
the shield of religion, human intelligence remained 
freer in its appreciations ; it was delivered boiA. 
ail anxiety and ipTe-Qcc\\-^?AAa& tcasjecting the 
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ftindamental basis and ideas, and thus enabled to 
analyse boldly the ramifications of the profane 
science. Christian philosophy, rejecting every 
shade of doubt and error, prepared the subsequent 
labours of those who, in the following ages, de- 
voted themselves to the study of nature, and of 
all those who were destined to co-operate in the 
reformation of societiea. Christian philosophy in 
its beat and purest days was eminently eclectic; 
if it revived many of the doctrines of the 
ancients, it gathered the flowers of their systems 
and renovated their beauty in the atmosphere of 
the new faith. In this eclecticism, Dante re- 
mained a faithful disciple; but, subsequently, a 
master of it; and through it, a perfect represen- 
tative of his age. 

The great Florentine poet, therefore, stands 
surrounded by all the authorities of Asia, of 
Greece, and of Western Europe. His skill in 
collecting, classifying, a mass of conceptions, of 
maxims, and of symbols, despite so many obstacles, 
and so much confusion, equals hie extraordinary 
learning. His genius, although in possession of 
all the mtellectual Past of the middle ages, was 
not confined to this, we have seen ; he not only 
revived the Past with vigoitr and originaHty, but 
anticipated the Present, and prepared the Future, 
Great minds manifest themselves in two ways — 
by discoveries and by methods. PhUosophy 
seems especially destined to direct the efforts of 
the sciences in attaining truth ; and in this res- 
pect Dante was one of the great masters of 
method ; for, besides the streams of light he shed 
on many subjects, with his creative genius, he 
influenced deeply many departments ; he a.t onca 
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gave a new practical direction to philosophy, and 
dehvered it from the fetters ot Bcholasticism. 
Several r^pectable treatises on economical ques- 
tions, or on ethics, were then in existence- — many 
scholastic doctors had effected much towards the 
perfecting of the individual — the sages of aji- 
tiquity, for the prosperity of nations — still, all 
those labours and efforts were void of unity, and 
consequently powerless. The middle ages were 
a period of enthusiasm, and not of action ; science, 
despite its progress and development, was lavished 
and exhausted in endl^s excesses of self-contem- 
plation, whatever might be the efforts and pro- 
testations of a few superior individuals. Dante 
appeared, and gave a bold lasting impulse in 
assailing, fearlessly, all abuses, all excesses:, and 
every exclusiveness. He yielded to the necessity 
of preserving something of the existing termino- 
logy and classifications in order to be intelligible 
to all, and this was his only concession. He 
attacked boldly all the superstitions then flourish- 
ing under the name of logic, not only in their 
existing state, but at their very source, namely, 
the vices of human nature. In thus stigmatizing 
the rules and principles accepted generally, he 
felt it his duty to propound others which he 
conceived to he purer and superior; then, inspired 
by his genius, he laid down systematically thos8 
brie^ comprehensive, pregnant maxims, in which 
he prescribes the exact limits of reason, the extij> 
patjon of all the roots of prejudices, and. subse- 
quently, the observation of facts, the precedence 
of the reasoning faculties, the perseverance in 
meditation, and the manner of discerning the 
various modes ot ceTl\l\)>A& a.^v'jertaining to the 
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different orders of ideaa. This may not be con- 
sidered as a complete arsenal for effecting an 
intellectual revolution, but it was a noble prelude 
with invaluable materials for the future ; it was 
an attempt of great magnitude considering the 
age ; and it was continued by a series of succes- 
sors down to Bacon. Philosophy was raised by 
Dante above all petty impediments, and delivered 
from the tedious, repulsive forma of echolasticiam; 
he clothed it in the greatest epic aplendour, 
with the flexible, energetic language of the people. 
He thus realized the great wish of his heart, to 
prepare the sacred food of enhghtenment, so as to 
render it acceptable to all ages — to all men, 
however humble their social rank, however feeble 
their moral and physical powers. He established 
the freedom of thought ; he proved the reciprocal 
independence of doctrines and forms of the school, 
rejecting the exaggerations of the present, and 
guarding against the injustices of the future. 

It has been observed before, that among great 
minds disposed to mysticism many of them, 
through bold hypothesis, by a sudden intuition, 
or a continued consideration of final causes, have 
possessed a priori, a vague notion of several of 
the great discoveries which have only been 
realized in subsequent ages. Dante, we have 
seen, evinced many gleams of a prospective in- 
tuition ; to all those already noted, may be 
added, his perception of the Newtonian discovery 
on the laws of universal attraction. Enthusiastic 
commentators are often disposed to attribute mar- 
vellous, almost supernatiiral, faculties to their 
hero ; thus Homer's poem has been said to con- 
tain the germ of every science. The same exa^ 
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gerations have been lavished with reference to 
the Divina Commedia. Dante's services, to his 
country especially, and to humanity, are great 
enough, such as they are. Guided by religion 
and sorrow, he has been able to probe the other 
world, and to learn our future state, according to 
I our worth or our wrongs ; he has pointed out to 
I "us the end of all hiunan actions, namely,_moral 
I perfection. Whenever his pious solicitiideiJp- 
j clines hjm to turn to the scenes in which the 
passions of his youth had involved him, he dis- 
plays a surpassing vigour and moral originahty. 
We have seen his convictions respecting the 
imperial authority : in his eyes, the sovereign 
with the crown was not much more than the 
immediate agent of the multitude ; and it is 
very probable that the great movement of 
the French municipalities, tended to influence 
or strengthen his political opinions, Despite his 
aristocratic nature, Dante hated the privileges 
of birth more than any other ; he assailed the 
inheritance of honours and dignities ; he did not 
even spare the inheritance of property ; his prin- 
ciples of sociology had their source in the highest 
regions of moral theology, and, through a series of 
deductions, he fixed upon, and enacted the most 
democratical maxims. He certainly prepared the 

S'jh followed by Leibnitz, Wolf, Montesquieu, and 
ccaria; many of his ideas can be met with among 
some of the greatest social reformers of our age. 
■When St. Simon — who, on some points, waa 
perhaps nothing more than an anachronism — 
promised, in our time, to each according to his 
capacity, and to every capacity accoi-ding to it3 
works — he merely related, and no doubt uncon- 
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sciously, one of the fuBdamentaJ principles of the , 
great medieval poet. 

The Divina Commedia can also be considered 
as a graphic sketch of univeraal history ; and we 
believe that the old eagle of Florence, in his 
flight, was followed by the eagle of Meaux. 
Bossuet, by the character of his genius and his 
learning, offers peculiar analogies with the poet, 
although in a different sphere. No figure may be 
said to be absent from Dante's gallery of death ; 
the patriarchs — the Greek heroes, sages, and 
poets — Peter and the Apostles — the fathers and 
the saints — all the sovereigns, all the pontiffs who 
sat on the throne, with eitner disgrace or glory — 
all appear, none are omitted. The religious and \ 
political revolutions of Europe are often repre- // 
sented by allegories exj)reB3ive of the most severe /. 
opinions. Nothing human or Divine is forgotten. 
In this contemplation of humanity with its ex- 
ternal transformations, unity never ceases to 
control the whole. In the various zones and 
spheres, it is man whom the reader beholds in- 
cessantly — man when fallen, or in expiation, or 
restored ; and, at the close of the poem, may be 
contemplated the Divine Trinity blended with 
human nature. The poem is, in reality, a philo-i j / 
sophy of humanity, a philosophy of history: ml! 
no doubt inspired Vico, Herder, andtheSchlegels.''' 
Macchiavelli, one of the fathers of modern history, 
had learnt from no one so much as from Danta 
K we divest our own time from its exaggera- 
tions, transitory states, anil reactions, it is evident 
that the logical and political tendencies of the 
philosopher-poet harmonize with those of our own 
age. Men naturally experience feeling of ^esl 
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sympathy and love for those who have resembled 
them in former periods ; they fondly humble 
themselves before them, and they &id a consola- 
tion in their superiority, along with gleams of 
legitimate hope, being fortified at the same time 
in their faith respecting the ultimate reign of 
truth and justice ; they leam not to despair of 
human nature, whatever may be the deep gloom, 
the revolting shades that ever and anou transi- 
ently darken the surface of human societies. 
Every epoch, thus actuated, adopts and revives 
in this manner some immortal genius reflecting its 
own image, expressive of its hopes and aspirations. 
Hence, we believe, the unbounded admirations, 
the universal sympathies, the surpassing homages 
which, for these last thirty years, have b^n 
profusely bestowed on the memory and works of 
the great AJighieri, especially in his unfortunate 
Peninsula. 

The subject which has during ages ^ven rise 
to the longest and most ardent discussions res- 
pecting Dante, has been his orthodoxy. The 
poet's sarcasms directed against the profligacy of 
the clergy and the political conduct of the popes, 
— several passages of his poem ingeniously muti- 
lated, such have been the sources of what may 
very justly be called the aberrations of commen- 
tators. Thus, in the last canto of the Purgatory, 
where it is predicted that an envoy from heaven 
will chastise the prostitute seated on the beast 
with seven heads and ten horns, and designated 
by the numbers which form the Latin word D VX, 
— alluding, no doubt, to some ideal deliverer 
or the Emperor — it was asserted that this 
envoy could be wo (AWc ttia.iv Lather ! Such 
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interpretationa, and others of a Bimilar character, 
made their appearance in the sixteenth century ; 
they were answered and refuted by Cardinal 
Bellarmini, who became the organ of Italian 
patriotism. The same questions were discussed 
in France, and the disquisitions to which they 
gave rise are now totally foi^tten. But in our 
time, two distinguished Italian exHes, Ugo 
Foscolo, and Rossetti, have revived, in England, 
with superior learning and imagination, many of 
the old interpretations ; they have proposed an 
entirely new system for the compreliension of the 
Divina Commedia : with them, the allegories of 
the poem amount to an inadmissible excess ; 
they reduce Dante to the charact-er of a complete 
hypocrite. We bave already alluded to that 
strange monomania of discovering allegorical al- 
lusions in the most simple and natural facts of 
the human heart. The profanations of Ugo Fos- 
colo met with warm contradictions and proteeta- 
tiona from Italy ; they have been annihilated by 
Count Balbo. With respect to Eossetti, among 
the reprobations that assailed him, despite his 
great learning, the most conspicuous, complete, 
and profound, was that of A, W. Schlegel. The 
illustrious German critic has avenged the insult 
offered to the great Bard, and repelled for ever 
the intended stigma. Very recently again, we 
have had a renewal of such interpretations of 
Dante's poem. Mr. Aroux has published in Paris 
( 1 854) a work entitled RivHation d'un CaUwlique 
sur le Moyeri age ; to him alone we will pause a 
moment, as he is certainly the most distinguished 
and learned in that class of critics. Mr. Aroux 
evinces a great knowledge of the poet, and of slL 
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the commentators who had preceded him. Hia 
object ia nothing leaa than to effect a revolution 
in the history of Christianity, philosophy, and 
literature. From his very quotations, however, 
his ideas do not seem to possess much originality. 
He mentions all those who have manifested a 
doubt on the identity, or on some character or 
other of the poem ; and coraes down to Mr. 
Rossetti, whose great work he seems to have 
merely abridged, although he affirms having 
added new researches t« those of the Italian 
commentator ; whUst, ui another part of hi« 
work, he professes having done nothing more 
than abridged, elucidated, and reviewed Rosetti'a 
voluminous exposition of his system. According 
to these gentlemen, Dante has been a member 
of one of the secret societies that preceded the 
Reformation ; with them, the Divina Commedia 
has a continuous double meaning ; it is a per- 
petual dualism ; hence, a sort of dictionary is 
found necessary for its interpretation, in which, 
for instance. Hell is the world perverted by the 
popes — Laura and Fiametta, a personification of 
the empire and its -wyxtues— Babylon, Rome — 
the Wolf, Guelf — Satan, Lucifer, the pope — ^the 
Hound, the emperor — the Patithera, Florence — 
the Lion, France ; Lucia, represents some occult 
doctrine, from whence springsHght. InthisBystem, 
Beatrice represents three ideas which are not veiy 
clear, nor very interesting: and the love of thepotft 
represents his zeal for all the doctrines hostile tO' 
the Catholic rehgion. Beatrice, despite the mi- 
nute details given by the poet, Beatrice, BO 
radiant in heaven, sinks into a trivial GhibeUine 
symbol ; and the aoTco'^a andteora of Dante werft 



nothing but a mystification. Well may Count 
Balbo exclaim, " Barbarians those, who cannot 
see in those beautiful verses, all the signs of 
truth and passion." All our observations on the 
hallowed and real figure of Beatrice may be 
remembered. Again, let us say, that she has 
undoubtedly been transformed in the mind of 
her lover, whilst her image remained indelibly 
fixed in his heart. Such a transformation, it 
is observed by Ozanam, is in accordance with 
the spirit of Christianity : many great saints 
have become the symbols of great perfec- 
tions, and even of certain talents, after having 
been on earth the living models of those 
virtues which they represent, and, as it were, 
personify. Thus it is fi-om the Vita Nuova to 
the Divina Commedia, that reality becomes 
transformed into an ideal, when the individual 
character and the ideal character of the personage 
attain a perfect union and cannot be separated. 
No doubt there are details in the hells of Dante 
and of Virgil, as well as punishments, the 
reasons of which cannot be understood, but it 
does not justify the supposition that they were 
conspirators or members of secret societies. 
The poets and philosophers who have described 
hell, have done so fi-om their own point of view, 
and they could not be infalhble judges. It is 
impossible for a man not to err at times, when, 
impressed by human actions without being cog- 
nizant of their motives, he presumes to bestow 
chastisements or recompenses, as if he could read 
unmistakably in the human conscience — above 
all, if, following the popular traditions, or listeri- 
ing only to his own passions, he ^i\wv^«& W. 
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enemies into hell and sends his friends into 
heaven. No doubt, again, there are many alle- 
gories in the poem of Dante, but no free-masonry 
mysteries, no symptoms of an extensive anti- 
papal association with a mysterious langiiaga 
The poet was no member of a secret society. He 
was not an heretic. Rome, the best judge on 
such a matter, has always believed in his ortho- 
doxy. He was not a revolutionist in the factioua 
Lse of the word ; he urged the separation of 

I the temporal from the spiritual power of the 
pontiff, and wished for the unity of Italy under 

I an emperor, because he considered papacy too 
feeble for such a government ; and, with respect 
to this separation, many fervent members of the 
Church of Rome have, at all times, in all age^ 
and especially in our own days, entertained the 
same conviction. 

However, we have not found that the recent 
French mutilator of Dante has met with any 
favour on the Continent. Rossetti's transforma- 
tion, on the contrary, was very favourably re- 
ceived in England ; and we cannot divest our- 
selves from the suspicion, that it arose partly 
from a latent ultra-protestant spirit, which ex- 
ulted in plucking from the Church of Rome ita 
noblest plume. The details testifying Dante's 
orthodoxy are innumerable. Among them, the 
following has often been overlooked : — the trio 
protecting the poet, are Virgil, Lucia, and Bea- 
trice. Lucia was his patroness ; she waa the 
saint CLux) protector of the organs of sight 
Dante had suffered in his youth from a disease 
of the eyes ; hence his feithfril and grateful 
veneratioa foi tVve sstVnt, 
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Danto far from being himself an heretic, pre- 

Eares in hia Hell the most fearfiil sufferings to 
eresy and schism. He is inflexible. No political 
sympathy, — no civic virtue, —no heroism induce 
mm to relent. He plunges in biuning sepulchres 
Frederic II. and Cardinal Ub;ildini, beloved by 
the imperial party as well as Farinata and Caval- 
cante, two of the greatest citizens of Florence. 
He glorifies the faith descended from above with 
heart-felt fervour. He everywhere pays a dutiful 
homage to his church, and speaks respectfully of 
her hierarchy ,^ — -of all her dogmas and forms of 
worship; finally, he places himself under the 
auspices of Saint Dominic. With reference to 
Rome and her pontiffs, — irrespective of the 
catholic church, — Dante manifests the most con- 
trary sentiments ; he sometimes addresses the 
titemal city in the most laudatory mystical 
language, with expressions of adoration ; at other 
times, he assaUa her with invectives and impre- 
cations ; this wrath, however, is the wrath of love ; 
it had its source in his anguish to behold Rome, 
so different from what he wished her to be, and 
the ideal of lus most ardent wishes, reduced to 
the lowest, sadest reality, Rome was to Dante 
the centre of history and of humanity ; he was, 
especially absorbed by her spiritual greatness ; the 
remains of ancient Rome, do not seem to have 
occupied him much ; a few melancholy, sublime 
lines on the enormous mass of its antiquities are 
the only indications of his impressions on the 
subject ; and in this, he may also be said to be in 
advance of his age, for, the suggestive sentiment 
of admiration for ruins is evidently a modem y 
sentiment, as much so, as the feeling of adifiiia.- \\ 
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tion for the Alpine scenery ; Mr. de Humboldt 
has remarked the indifference of the middle ages 
for the Alps, and Dante who crossed them, and 
visited them, cannot be said to be exempt from 
this indifference. 

To return to the orthodoxy of Dante : the 
poet was cotemporary of fourteen popes ; he has 
praised two of them, — has been silent on seven, 
and those whom he condemns, are previously and 
careiully divested by him, of the pontifical i 
dignity, declaring boldly, on his own authority, 
the papal See vacant ; he only stigmatizes the 
man — mortal and fi-ail — with all the imperfec- 
tions of humanity. Papacy was to him a divine 
|. institution, to prepare men for eternal life, for 
; which reason alone does not suffice ; — and the 
Pontiff the legitimate successor of St. Peter ; he 
is most espHcit on the subject in his de Monar- 
ckia. However indebted Dante may be to the 
system of the East and of Greece, — whatever 
may be hia relations with the modern empirism 
and rationalism, he indisputably belongs especi- 
ally to the two great mystical and dogmatic 
schools of the thirteenth century, whose dogmaa 
and ideas he accepts and adopts without hesi- 
, tation. If Homer was the theologian of pagan 
antiquity, certainly Dante is the Homer of 
' Christianity, although lie may not be considered 
aa honored by the parallel, the former having 
brought down the Gods too near man, whilst 
tlie Tatter, raises man towards the divinity. 
In this point of view, we beheve, as well 
in the spiritual character of his symbolism 
and the grandeur of his conception, Dante leaves 
far behind l\in\ tW a.wi\eTi.ta and the modems. 
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Scarcely any thing remains of aJl that Dante 
beheld : the Roman empire haa long ceased to 
exist ; the Italian republics are no more ; the 
causes of dissension of his times have become 
impossible ; a few palaces, especially the palace of 
the Portinari at Florence, and that of the Mala- 
testas at Rimini, a few ruins and coarse heaps of 
stones, are all that remains, — aU that can be 
found of the dramatic period immortalised by the 
poet. The manners and aspirations have under- 
gone a complete metamorphosis ; the progress of 
the sciences give a character of puerility to his 
descriptions of the nine spheres and of the moun- 
tain of Purgatory, Thus, the political, scientific, 
elegiac interest which arose from the transitory 
things of our world, has vanished. The poem 
could not be much more than a document of 
great historical interest, if it did not contain 
other subjects that rivet eternally the meditative 
admiration of man : they are those ever attractive 
mysteries of death, object of the greatest medita- 
tion of men in all ages, and especially the sublime 
Bpectacle of human passions and of the develop- 
ments, as well as the exercise of the human 
feculties, which remain immutable, In the midst of 
the ruins of ancient learning, and the amazing 
discoveries of modern science. 

To conclude. Dante gave the first, great deci- 
sive impulse to the revival of the sciences, letters 
andarts of the ancients, in modem Europe, which 
entitles him to rank among the greatest figures 
in history. Although somewhat imbued with the 
habit and modes of the middle ages, despite his 
profound respect for Saint Thomas, Saint Bernard, 
and Saint Dominic, he is ever iofcxeaceft. "Vi^ "^ei 
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three great stars that are to direct him in philo 
sophy, ill politics, and in poetry, — Plato, Aristotle 
and Virgil. In reading Dante, the student feels 
, the poet 8 enthusiastic admiration for the ancients, 
I and his constant anxious object to "linV the philo- 
sophy of antiquity with the t-enets of the new 
( world; hence a real revival,a beautiful rena/ssawce 
of short duration. He believed along with all the 
superior intellects of the fourteenth century, that, 
having once recovered and restored the science of 
the ancients, the hght of Christianity would com- 
plete the universal science, and bestow the 
elements of perpetual happiness on the whole of 
mankind ; such was the spirit of this renaissance, 
but this splendid ray of youth did not last. The 
Platonism of Dante, continued by Petrarch, lost 
its poetical fragrance and eclat when it passed 
through the closets of the scholars ; its poetical 
essence, after having been exultingly inhaled 
by so many thinkers and writers, was trea- 
sured up subsequently by the artists who con- 
tinued its resplendent beauty. And, indepen- 
dently of the glory that Dante shed on Florence 
by his genius and writings, his poetical phUosophj 
— whatever may be its obscurity, — exercised an 
extraordinary influence over the whole of Tuscany; 
it roused the intelligence of all; a mass of facts 
novel and singular excited the curiosity of the 
Italians; it accustomed the Florentines to an 
intellectual life in the midst of their commercial 
and financial pursuits ; the arduous study of the 
works of Dante exercised their penetration, — • 
j their judgment — the whole of their intellectual 
Ifacultiea. Without Dante, Florence would have 
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remained something like Carthage of old; she 
would be ranked among the great commercial 
cities ; with her great poet, she had the glory and 
happiness of becoming the mediaeval Athens. 
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M.A. Oion., ViOBT of Ayebory-ouin-WinWrhounie, Monklon, 
■WUts, Author of "The Chorcb and the Civil Posrer," « Lel- 
teis on SecoBBion to Kome," &c, &a., &b. 
LondOD : J. F. Hope, IR, Great Marlboroagh-Btreet. 

The Adventures of Mrs. Colonel Somersetin 

Cuffraria dnring the War at the Cape. Edited b; J. S. 
Fen ton. 
Londoa : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlboroagh-Btreet. 



The PriTateer. By C. Shaw. 

London : J. F. Hope, Ifl, Great Marlboroi^li-Htreet. 
Post 8fo, prirBBs, NunrcBflj. 

Aslant. A Tale of the Massacre of the N. 

ktriau Gbristiana. liy Enos. 
London: J, F. Hope, IQ, Oieat Marlhorotigh>Htreet. 



Sermons and Lectures delivered in a Country 

Chnrch, Bj the Hey. W. J. Hathwaj, B^. 
London : J. F, Hope, 16, Great Marlborougb-stroet 

NEW WOEK BY MRS. HOBERT CAKTWRIQHT. 
Ndh ready, in i tola, jduIjIb post, pploe a Ig. 

The Royal Sisters ; or, Pictures of a Coort, 

Bj- Mrs. B, Cartwright, Author of " Lamia,"" Christabelle,'- 
"Arnbrose the Sculptor," rtc Ac. 

London : J. F, Hope, 10, Great Marlborongh-street. 
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J. p. HOPBj GREAT MARLBOHOTJQH STEEET. 3 


1 


InHoL,d™bl6pott,priMH)8.M, (BBftay.) 

The Life and Times of Dante. 

Sy R. De Vericoiu, Professor of Langnagsa oud LiterahiTe 
in the Queen'B Univereity, Cork. 

PqatSni, lvgl.,pricB3s. Cbeap Second EillioB. 

Ernest Milman : A True Tale of Manchester 

life. By P. Oswyn, Author of " Ealph Deane," to. 

UR. PUSEY REFUTED. 
InpoBtSYO,«B.oloUi.(Readr.l 

The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist Inves- 

brought to tlie test of Soriptare, the Testimony of the 

England. By the Eev. John Duff Sohomberg, B.A., Vicar 

London : J. E. Hope, 10, Great MarlboronBh-Btreet. 

InlYOl.,pomB.o,priijeI0B.fld. (Now Ready.) 

The Odd Confidant ; or, " Handsome is that 

Handsome Doea." By Dot. 
London : J. F. Hope, IB, Great MarlboronEh-utroaL 

lQ9vols.,poBtSTo,p[ii»3U. (11th or Apifl.) 

The House of Camelot. A Tale of the Olden 

Time. By Misa M. IJnwood. 
London : J. Y. Hope, 10, Great M&rllioraugh.stTeet. 
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4 NEW WOKKS PI?BLISH£D BY 

Joat f ubJ>bed, Yol. L, prios Tt. IkL ; Vol. II., pries lOe. 6d. BnuIUiilly 
lUuatntol. 

History and Antiquities of Roxburghshire 

and A^jacect Districts, tiara tbe mast remote period la l^e 
present time. By AlesamJer Jefirej, Esq^ AnUuir (i 
" Guide to Antiq^oities of the Borders," im. 
London : J, P, Hope, IB, Great MarltoroUgh-aboeL 



Trayels and Recollections of Travel ; with a 

Ghat upan various sulyevts. B; Dr. J. Shaw, Author of 
"Bamhlea through the United StBteB,""A Irsnip to the 
Diggings," Ac. 
Londoo : J. F. Hope, 16, Great MarlbaToagb-atreet. 

STABTUNCt HEW WO&E. 
Vol. I„ poBt Svo, priao SB. SBCQpa EdiBon, 

Holland : its Institutions, Press, Kings, and 

Prisons ; nith an aaful Exposure of Court Secrets and 
Intrigues. Bj E. Meeter. 
" TUs is jnat the book thm people wnulil me to md."— &ilvrita|r Saine. 
London : J. F. Hope, 10, Great Marlborough-street. 

1 vol.poBtSTaiprlHlOa.eil IllDBtTBtod. (In tbeFRSl,) 

Juvenile Crime : Its Causes, Character, and 

Cure. By 3. P.Diiy, Author of "Monastio Institutions," io, 
London : J. F. Hope, 1(1, Great M^ail borough-street. 

Chioa : a Popular History, with a Chronolo- 

gioal ftoeount of the most remarkahle events tram the earliwt 
period to the present day. By Sir Oscar Olipbitnt, Kl. 
London : J. F. Hope, IB, Great Marlborough .street. 

Poat b™, price 4b. (Beslj.) 

Wild Notes. By E. Passingham. 

London ; J. F. Hope, IC, Great Mariboraagh-stteet 



J. F. HOPE, BEEAT MABLBOKOtTGH grpRBT. 
BecuQEl EllUan, Second Betiee, now ready, prioa Hi. 

Brameld's FrEictical Sennons. (Second series.) 

" Full of euncBt Iboucht and gontal l^elise,"— .AU^nmHIk 

" The diuiuB of perooimJ toliijlon Ara Hnforced with Blngnlv conieEttueBfl." — 



Beady, Second Edition, mush Improvod, price Sa. 

Thirty-four Practical Sermons. 

By G. W. Brameld, M,A. Oxon, Vicar of East Markham, 

late Curate of Mansfield. 
" Tnily epIritusL" — leka BuE. 
" Brief, earn en, and fcrDlbl<s."~£)igfMi CnuriAnuiH. 



Thirty Sermons, on Jonah, Amos, and Hosea. 

By the Rev. W. Drake, M.A„ Leeturer of St. John Baptist 

Church, CoTsntry ; Hebrew Examiner in the UoiverEity of 

London ; and late Felluw of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

London r J. F. Hope, 10, Great Marlborough -street 



The Prophecy of Koshru, &c. Translated 

by J. D., and Edited by M.D. 
London : J. F. Hope, 10, Great Marlboroogh -street. 



Christian Fear. A Sermon preached by 

desire of the Congregation. By John fiarbm, Curate of 
BivenhalL 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great MarlhoToneh-street. 

Post Sto, price 9s. Sd. 

The Sea. Sketches of a Voyage to Hudson's 

Bay ; and other Poems. By " The Scald." 

London ; J. F. Hope, 18, Great Marlboroagh-street. 



NEW WORKS PDBIJ3HBD BI 



Mess-Table Stories, Anecdotes, and Pasqmn- 

adeR, to Piomota lliith and Qood DigeedoD. B; Sda 
Sirmoan, 
London : J. T. Hofie, Ifl, Great Marlborongh-street, 

Iq 3 Tola., pott Svo, prioa Sla, fli (In Uio prOBs.) 

Annette Do)-ne : A Story from Life. 

By E. D. renton. 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlboroagli-Btreet. 



Eeflections on the Mysterious Fate o£ Sir 

John li^ajikliru Bj James Faraona. 

London : J. F. Hope, 10, Great MBrltotODgli-BtTeat. 

Voyages to China, India, and America. 

By W. S. S. liradsbav. 
London: J. F. Hope, l(t. Great Uorlborougb'Street. 

Fott avo, 1 tdL, price Ja. (Rdadj.) 

Italy's Hope : A Tale of Florence. 

By John Aehford, Anthor of " The Ladj and the Hound,' 
London; 3. F. Hope, 10, Great Mariborongh-street. 

POBt 8to, prioo Ha. 

The Lady and the Hound. By John Ashford. 

London : J. F. Hope, 10, Great Marlborough-street 
Poat Bvo, prioo ra. 01, lUnslrslod. (Jual raidj.) 

Poems. By " Sir Oscar Oliphant." 

London : J, F. Hope, 10, Great Marlborough-street. 



J. F. HOPS, GREAT HASLBOBOHOB STBJtET. 7 

Prico l*. 

A Day on the Downs, by the Vale of "White 

LoDdoa : J. F. Hope, IS, Great Mitrlborough-Btreet. 



Prieo3iHuili,or20s.porlOi). (Third Edition.) 

An Elementary Religious Catechism ; being 

s Compendium of tha chief Tmths sod Events rerealed in 
tie Hulj Scriptnres, Bs expounded and commemorated by 
lie Chorcb of EDgland. liy tlie Rev. Henry Kamp, M.4., 
Head Master of Cleobury-Moitimer Endowed Schools. 
London : J. F. Hope, 10, Greet Marlborough- streeL 

POBtSlD.l VDL,priW«8. (BBBdj.l 

Dearforgil, Princess of Brefney : A Historical 

KomancB. By the Anthor of "The Last Earl of Desmond." 
London: J, F. Hope, Ifl, Great Marlboroogb-Htreet. 



Anecdotes of the Bench and Bar. 

By W. H. Grimmer. 
London : J. F. Hope, XB, Great Marlborough- at 



The History of England in Rhyme, from the 

Conquest to the Restoration. 

"A dsllBhtful boot for oUldrno aud joung peaplo." 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough- street 

Demy 6tOj price 13b. Gd. 

Switzerland in 1854-5 : A Book of Travel, 

Meu, and Thini^. By ths Rev. W. G. Heatbmau, B.A., 
Rector of St Lawrence, Exeter, la,te British Chaplain at 
Lutsrlaken. 
London : J. F. Hope, IS, Great Marlborough-atreet. 



NEW WOBSS POBUSHBD BY 



Julia ; or, The Neapolitan Marriage. 

By Margaret TtiUoh. 
"Thla work Btaould be read bj all vho nlsL bi pousrantboroDBbJmovMge 

London : J. 1'. Hops, 10, Great Morlboiongt-Gtreet. 



PtioeSB. Secosd Edition. 

The Young Lady's First French Book, with 

a Vocabnlory of the FreDch and English, and the English 
and french, of all the words ubbA in the Book. By 
E. Aliva, 

London : J. F. Hope, 10, Great Mailborungh'StraeL 
Foul 8vo, prloe Is. Od. 

Sir Hieram's Daughter and other Poems. 

By H. Villiflra Sankey, Anthor ot " Poetical Komances and 
Balkds." 
London ; J. F. Hope, 10, Great Marlborough-street. 

JuBt published, la I vol.,daabls poet, pries Te. Si. At all the tllinulBi, 

Liverpool Ho I A Matter-of-fact Story. 

By Powya Oswyo, Author of " Emeat Milman ; A Tale ot 
MancheEter Life," " Ralph Deaoe," die. &a. 
London: J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough-street 



Duty to Parents ; Honour thy Father and 

tiy Mother. By a Clergyman of the Church of Englaod. 



. puiputo qui canloote."— SjiKtirfor. 

"TMa eu^eiit little Yolume ma; QiaiBtihepsieDU atmra alluded lo 

" Thit llHja bDok, pIsclDK tlie daQ du lla Irus Bortplnral kuli, vsol 
sssIUl piaeeat Id mcwt jouug genUemen, and ana to tamo jaoDg ladic 

London : J. F. Hope, 10, Great Marlborongh-stieeL 



J. T. HOPE, 6BBA.T UAOLBOUOUGH STB£ET. 
Poet Bto, prica 3b. 6d. 

first Steps in British History, for the use 

of SchoolE and Frivu.ta Families. Sy the late Tutor to the 
Earl of Glamorgan. 
" The ' yaaae nDblemiui' ta tbe Eul at OtimioiBui, md nbneTV hia tolor U, 
The IsBdtoB touS BriU^3t^^JtWE'tnto°X ism's "nS^iJS^ 

worij or aduiliaaon ami iniiUlion, »aii llioss wblch alioiSd, conirBriwisa, ba 
BbonuHL"— BrilaimiD . 



reiUy simple and Inuniglbls r 



OBition. adapted to the 



ft plain, fUuUUr at) 

LondoD ; J. F. Hope, 10, Oreat Marlborongit-sl 



Travels through the United States, Canada, 

and the West Iniiiea. By Johii Shaw, M.D., F.G.S., F.L.S., 
Aathor ot " A Tramp to (he Diggings,'' &o. 
■' ITils 1b a most TiUuiibls worlt atlbnprmont Uiue."*c. "TMb book ia ro- 

LoDdon ; J. F. Hope, 16, Oreat Marlborough-Gtreet. 



Christian Politics. 

By tlie Rev. Henry CliriatinaB, M.A., Author of "The 
Cradle of the Twiii Giants," " Echoes of the UniTerse," 
" Shores and Islands of the Mediterranean," Ac- 
London ; J. F. Hope, 10, Great Marlborongh-atreet. 



Family Interests: A Story taken from Life. 

London : J. F. Hope, Ifi, Great Marlborougb-street. 



10 NEW WOKO PHBLISHBD BY 

Fast Sid, prion Is. ed. 

Arnold: A Dramatic History. 

Bj Cradock Newton. 
'■AIBoU'ig>1iwl[o[rea1poeti7. It is rult of bciuly, u 



[ntoiSingu 



•o deUghtel la 



n tone Bsd pnrpoee Id ^ebookuigiirWDUIbT 
dous Ijrica bbow n eeaBe of muaio in Tans. 
1 do wall not lo psas this Utile pumphtst bj."— 



Loudon : J. F. Hope, IB, Great Morlboroagb-stieet. 
Ftioo la. BS. 

Thoughts on the Revision of the Prayer- 

Book, and of the Terme of Cleriaot Confonnily. By the 
Bev. J. E. Pretjman, M.A., kla Vicar of Ayieabnrr, Bnoks. 
London : J. F. Hope, IR, Great MarlboroDgb-stcaet. 

Semy Bvo, pTl» Ts. M., illDsUUed. Sesood Edition. 

Lays of Love and Heroism, Legends, Lyrics, 



" Tha Antlionaa ia already noU aud Aiiourabl^ knows to tiie BrlHsb pnUio 

BDoe uftlia pcsaont volumewlli Dut »U forth d rapalltion orihoM lilgS^^» 
mioma which were so pleotifuHy lieBtmred npou liet torauir eSan. Ths ' Wj 
0' Dnndes' ia of iUair suSclant to iliow ths dlatia^aiied Bbilltlu at Ibe 
MUhoraaa, dispbjtng, aa it doaa, in n Toty high degree, her power, pMboa, wid 
poetlo nkllL The Tolnme, pa a whole^ oumot {aH to conidbnta yery nuuriiDj 
(o UiB popnlariiT or the cccoinpllsbed aniboreis ; and it desenea n taj tarn- 
■iTe circulaMoa?'— Morning Adverttaer- 

London : J, F, Hope, 10, Great Marlborough -street. 



On the Search for a Dinner. By W. R. Hare. 

London : J. F. Hope, 10, Great Marlboroagh-Ktroet. 



1. F. HOPE, BOEIT JIARLI 



The Sweet South; or, a Month at Algiers. 

By Eleanor Darby. 
For the eioellent Keviewa of thU Work see Athimanan, 06- 
acTver, Literartf QaiettCt Crilie, Gtmrier, i.a. 

LcDdou: J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough -atreet. 

DR. E. LEE ON NICE AND MALAGA, 

Nice and its Climate. With Notices of the 

Coast bom Genoa to MorBeillea, and ObservUlurui on the 
Influeaae of Climate on Pnltnonuy Consomptioii. 
London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Mailborongh-stieet. 

The Nurse and the Nursery ; being a Digest 

of Important Informaticm with regard to the Early Train- 
ing and Management of Children ; together with Directiona 
for the Treatment of Accidents apt to oocar in the Nnrseiy, 
and which every Nnrsa, Nursery Governess, and Mother 
ought to know. 
"TholnatjTicUijDB whioh he (mmeji OM eiipnjBsiwl in plain and inulliglble 

London; J". P. Hope, IB, Great MatlboroBgh-street. 

WOBKS BY THE REV. WIIitAM DUFF SCHOMBEKG, H.A., 

Plica M. (Jmi Publiebcil) 

The Pretensions of the Church of Rome to 

be consiiiered Older than the Church of England, examined. 
London; J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlboroagb-street. 



ProtestantCatholici8m;or,theCharacteri3tics 

of Catholicism aa inherited, and maintained, under Protest, 
b; the Church of England. 
"Tbe reader wtU find UiUhebuithis fingEn' ends a disb of inleniiaUoD 
and otf[ameDt."^Ghun:fi tad Stale Gaseltf, 

London: J. F. Hope, 10, Great MaTlbaroagh.street. 



HEW WOEKS PUBLISHED BY J. P. HOPE. 



The TheocraticPhiJosophy of English History, 

Sboiiiug the Rise and Progres9 of Uie Britieh Empire. In 
whiclilhe events of histoij are traced to tbeir proper origin, 
1iie cberactMs of pei^oua wbose action? have influenced 
the progress of sncieC; delineated, and the □verruling prori- 
dence of God vindiLcated. 
"IrliiBBBO of EpliempriJ publioiliooa, Beidom ioe* it fail tnlhslMott 



London : J. F. Hope, 16, Great Mailborough^titreet. 
In den; IAdd, princ 9a. Si., alaib. S«Hinil editiaii, vitli oo^ddb addltlanK 

Elements of the British Constitution, con- 

tainiog a comprebeDsiveView of the Monarchy and Govern- 
ment of England. 
" It 1b praoiselj' whiit it profeBaea to 1», ho eipoaitliin of He ' Elsmeats ol 
EEgiiahmaii's Ilbmrj. and atiuuld Ijb earljpliujiui in flio Eimda attycrj Kjiglltl 



Political Protestantism, designed for the First 

Fojrms at Schools and for Young Men leaving tbeir Homes 
for the engagemenla of Public Ufe. 

••* The Profits of this Work are devoted to the Sodety of 
Choioh Missions in Ireland. 
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hifftorioal reB'kun^flB, and pute the queaUon _^, 

BioDB of Pupe^y, In Itsptuper ligiiL"— SJMwpiiiw OammatlH JoumaL 
London; J. P. Hope, IB, Great Marlborongh-BtrBat, 
Price Is. 

Claims and Responsibility of the Christian 

Ministiy. 
London : J. F. Hope, 10, Great Uarlboroagh-street. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 





